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THE RUFFED GROUSE AND ITS SHOOTING 


By Edwyn Sandys 


S the red grouse of Britain is the king 
of the entire grouse family, so is 
his ruffed relative, our own Bonasa 

umbellus, the best of all his race to be found 
this side the big salt pond. Nor is the 
premier position among the grouse of this 
continent a trifling honor, for we have many 
varieties of the race and good game birds 
withal. Largest of these is the big sage 
grouse, which, unfortunately, owing to its 
diet, is not a delicacy upon the board. 
Much better known is the pinnated grouse 
the prairie chicken—and its varieties, haunt- 
ers of the great grassy seas of northwestern 
Canada, and of our own prairie States. Its 
near relative, the heath hen, was once 
common in the eastern States, but is now 
confined to Martha’s Vineyard. The dusky 
grouse, second in size only to the sage grouse, 
or cock of the plains, inhabits the wooded 
ranges of the west from New Mexico to 
Alaska. That rare good bird, the sharptail 
grouse of the prairies, is beloved of sports- 
men, while the Canada grouse, or spruce 
partridge, and the beautiful willow ptarmi- 
gan and its near relatives are by no means 
to be despised. 

I am perfectly well aware that many 
sportsmen prefer the open shooting of the 
prairies to any other form of sport with the 
grouse, but that does not necessarily prove 
the superiority of the work in the open. I 
have no fault to find with the prairie chick- 
ens—too many sweet memories of golden 
days in many States yet linger for that— 
but I prefer to shoot ruffed grouse. The 
prairie shooting is, as a rule, a bit too easy, 
and there is a trifle too much sameness 
about it. When birds are plentiful it is 
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just the thing for a man who has traveled 
far for his sport and who wants as much as 
possible of rapid action during a limited 
holiday, but it never has presented that 
charm of charms—the infinite variety of 
ruffed grouse shooting. And as a test of 
skill, which is a source of delight to keen 
sportsmen, it lacks many valuable acces- 
sories. The machine-like precision of a 
crack performer over prairie country is all 
very well and is interesting so far as it goes, 
but it cannot possibly rival the rapid work 
in thick cover, where conditions vary with 
every shot. I have heard men boast of 
their fine shooting at chickens in tall corn. 
That is all right, and it may have been very 
difficult, but how would it have-been with 
trees in place of corn—or, in other words, 
ruffed grouse shooting instead of chicken 
shooting? To my mind, one of those 
rarely-enjoyed really good days with the 
ruffed grouse is the very finest test of aman’s 
skill and resourcefulness, for both will surely 
be taxed to the uttermost. And each good 
shot will be long remembered. I suppose 
I have killed as many grouse of all varieties 
as the average man who shoots purely for 
pleasure, yet the incidents of many days on 
the prairies are forgotten, while those of the 
ruffed grouse covers refuse to down. Empty 
shells of mine might be found to-day in the 
woods of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Quebec, Maine, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Manitoba, Assiniboia, Alberta, British 
Columbia, Vancouver Island, Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, ete., and I feel free to say that 
if those shells could be gathered into one 
pile, and another pile made of the skulls 
of the slain birds, the result would suggest 
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a mountain and a molehill. Those who 
have had experience with ruffed grouse will 
readily guess which would be the molehill. 
The very difficulty of the shooting is one 
of its greatest charms. Beautiful, strong 
and swift, the grouse is also no mean tac- 
tician. He not only chooses as his haunts 
the most difficult ground, but he is artful to 
a degree in baffling the efforts of his pursuer. 
When flushed he rises with a sudden boom 
of whirring pinions and makes off with a 
headlong, reckless dash which is suggestive 
of anything rather than cool calculation. 
Yet those who have closely studied his 
methods know that no other bird is so quick 
to take advantage of every natural shelter 
which can interfere with the flight of shot. 
A grouse compelled to rise in a compara- 
tively open spot will dart like a feathered 
cannon ball for the nearest cover, or if a big 
tree be close enough, he will whisk behind 
its trunk and keeping it between himself and 
the gun, buzz away to safety. Flushed in 
a favorite haunt, half way up some hillside, 
he will slant downward at an electric clip, 
offering an extremely difficult mark. At 
certain seasons he is found in outlying 
thickets, frequently at a considerable dis- 
tance from woods. Under such conditions, 
he trusts mainly to his speed as he roars 
away to the saving trees, but at the same 
time he never forgets to take every advan- 
tage of the lay of the cover, scant though it 
may be. His golden rule appears to be: 
“Start when the man thinks you won't, goas 
fast as you can without setting yourself 
afire, and get everything that will stop 
shot between yourself and the gun.” The 
one serious weakness of the grouse’s system 
of defensive tactics is his habit of treeing 
when flushed by a dog. This is an interest- 
ing point, as it strikingly illustrates the folly 
of sticking to old-fashioned methods after 
improvements have been introduced, and 
also that folly of all follies—underesti- 
mating the ability of your opponent. Aeons 
on ons ago the grouse developed that trick 
of taking to a tree to avoid peril terrestrial, 
and no doubt it considered itself a very 
smart bird. At that time, strangely enough, 
its two winning cards in the game of life and 
death were taking to a tree and leaving a 
tree. Being a bud eater at certain seasons 
the grouse naturally sought the trees for 
food. Among the branches it was com- 
paratively safe from quadrupeds, although 
some of its foes were clever climbers. But 


there were others—the birds of prey—and 
to avoid these the grouse went back to 
arth. So it played its game of going 
to the trees to escape its four-footed 
foes, and dropping to the rocks and brush 
to baffle winged ones, and this must have 
answered very well for a long time, for the 
erouse flourished and waxed fat. His one 
human foe was then an Indian, clever with 
bow and arrow and snares, but still the 
treeing trick was useful, for good arrows 
were easily lost if shot upward among trees, 
the grouse was comparatively small game, 
while an Indian hated to make arrows as he 
hated work in general. But the old- 
fashioned firearm eventually became com- 
mon, and at once the grouse’s erstwhile 
strong point became its weakness. 

I have no doubt that birds that were once 
wounded in trees may have learned to trust 
to their wings when next man approached, 
for to-day the grouse, except in most re- 
mote corners, will seldom tree unless the 
man be accompanied by a dog. To the 
birds the dog is merely the old four-footed 
peril—a_ fox-like creature which cannot 
climb—and a tree is an absolutely safe 
sanctuary. Naturally enough the first im- 
pulse is to at once take the oft-tried remedy 
for a well-understood evil. Hence we sec 
birds tree above the dog and remain calmly 
looking down at the intruder, and even 
moving upon the limbs as though only 
slightly interested in the whole business. 
But let the man follow the dog, and a 
change takes place. One of two things 
happens—either the grouse leave the tree, 
or they stretch to their full hight and re- 
main bolt upright and perfectly motionless. 
When so posed only an experienced eye can 
readily detect them, for they would easily 
pass for so many decayed and broken stubs. 
iven the skilled sportsman, who knows this 
habit of the grouse, and who is warned by 
the actions of his dog that the game is some- 
where in a tree immediately above, fre- 
quently has difficulty in locating the quarry. 
His safest plan is first to let hiseye follow the 
trunk to the top, as the probability is that 
the game will be perched near the trunk. If 
this fails, the next thing is to begin at the 
lowest limb and examine it from the trunk 
to the tip, and repeat the process limb after 
limb. This, of course, must eventually 
locate the game, but I should advise the 
sportsman to keep his gun ready for instant 
action. Strange as it may appear, the bird 
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seems to know the instant it is observed; 
then it at once takes wing. I have seen this 
.happen so often that I cannot doubt its 
truth. 

Most people who have enjoyed the 
pleasures of the woodland path have heard 
the peculiar ventriloquial sound, known as 
the drumming of the ruffed grouse. This 
drumming, while heard most frequently 
during the breeding season, is continued at 


log with stiffened wings. This is erroneous, 
for the bird will drum upon a stone, a grassy 
or mossy mound, or upon the ground, as 
suits its fancy. It may be a call to the 
female, but it certainly is continued long 
after the breeding season. I have a sus- 
picion that the motive for the drumming is 
the same which prompts the barnyard cock 
to clap his wings and crow whenever the 
humor strikes him. He just feels that way. 





THE RUFFED GROUSE DRUMMING, 


intervals during the summer and early 
autumn months. It is a low, muffled beat- 
ing, yet it may be heard at a considerable 
distance. It is caused by the beating of the 
wings, beginning with measured strokes 
which rapidly run into each other—buff- 
buff-buff-buff-bur-r-r-r.__ A popular belief is 
that the grouse always drums upon a fallen 
log and produces the sound by beating the 


In any event the sound is a baffling one, 
which may appear to come in turn from 
right, left, front and rear, although the bird 
has not changed its position. It is no easy 
task to stalk the concealed drummer, yet 
any one who has the patience to advance 
only while the drum is in action, and to re- 
main motionless but alert during the inter- 
vals, may obtain a view of the curious per- 
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formance. I have seen grouse drum many 
times at various distances. Most of these 
birds were upon logs, and between the acts 
they moved to and fro with mincing steps, 
while they appeared to glance sharply in 
every direction as though on the lookout 
for an approaching female or for a possible 
foe. When ready to drum they stood erect 
with the head thrown back and the beauti- 
ful tail raised high and spread like a fan. 
The wings were spread to their full extent, 
and then brought sharply against the sides 
in successive strokes, which increased in 
rapidity until the separate strokes were 
blurred together in a rolling sound some- 
what like low distant thunder or the rumble 
of a carriage rapidly driven over a short 
wooden. bridge. clever boxer with soft 
gloves might drum an imitation of it upon 
a punching-bag. The sound of a_ boot 
against a football is not unlike the peculiar 
noise of the opening beat. 

Now, this bears upon the oft-disputed 
question of whether the bird’s wings strike 
the log or the bird’s body. I say the body 
and the body only, although of course they 
may now and then accidentally strike what- 
ever the bird may be perched upon. Years 
ago we had a huge gobbler of half-wild blood, 
and this turkey, as is common to his kind, 
used to strut and show off during the breed- 
ing I used to stalk the old fool 
when he was in an ecstasy of strutting, get 
astride of him, and hold him with my arms 
about his broad breast. He seemed to be 
full of air, like a huge bladder, and I’d slap 
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his crop and sides 
as fast as I could 
till he'd let the air 
out of his mouth 
with arush. Then 
I'd get off him and 
leg it for all I was 
worth to the near- 
est cover, for he 
was a haughty old 
fowl and quite a 
fighter! The sound 
of my hands bat- 
yes ting him was ex- 
actly like the 
drumming of the 
grouse, and I 
suspect that the 
grouse, a distant 
relative of the 
gobbler, fills cer- 
tain air-sacs with ozone, and beats himself 
with his wings to produce his muffled 
drumming. 

The ruffed grouse builds a leaf-lined nest 
upon the ground at the base of a tree or be- 
side a log, early in May. The eggs number 
from eight to fourteen, and are buff-colored, 
which greatly aidsin their concealment. The 
young are active and very clever at conceal- 
ing themselves at the slightest warning. 
The mother is a devoted parent, never hesi- 
tating to throw herself in the path of an 
intruder, and by simulating lameness to draw 
all danger toward herself. This pretty de- 
ceit is one of the most touching sights 
which reward the observant bird-lover. The 
young usually remain together until the late 
fall, and, if undisturbed, perhaps through- 
out the winter. 

The turning of the leaf brings the sports- 
man’s merry season. In the mellow beauty 
of brave old autumn’s ruddy prime comes 
the cream of the grouse shooting, although 
the sport continues until the white, sharp 
days of the sterner I prefer the 
when “the woods are 
gleaming.” 

Let one day serve as a picture of many. 

Bs * ** * * 
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season gorgeous 


To Doe’s great surprise I am at least half 
ready when the trap pulls up at the gate. 
Old Mark, the great roan king of native 
setters, rests his broad muzzle on the dash- 
board, and with a thump of his tail bids me 
dignified greeting. At my heel is Don, cold- 


nosed, wire-thewed, and keen as a spring. 
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In fact, his plainly 
prominent ribs 
suggest that a 
spiral spring might 
have constituted 
his last meal, but 
his eyes are clear 
as morning drops 
on grass, while his 
lemon head and 
snow-white body 
shine like satin. 
he ‘bull’ 
looks fit this morn- 
ing,” placidly re- 
marks Doe, for he 
hates a pointer as 
the devil. 

“Yep, he’s good 
to-day; and the 
old Newfound- 
land’s able to ride 
a mile or so, ap- 
parently,” I sweet- 
ly retort, for we love each other, we two, 
and each has a cracking good dog and 
knows it. 

“Shall the bow-legged bull ride—it’s five 
miles, you know?” continues Doc, insinuat- 
ingly. 

“ There’s no ambulance call in my kennel!’’ 
I snap back. 

“Might be handy before night,” sighs 
Doe, and we both laugh as I climb up. 

As we bowl along for mile after mile Don’s 
nose is within an inch of the horse’s heels. 
There is no dust, he loves to travel so, and 
seldom indeed has he to break his own pe- 
culiarly rapid trot. Under the trap he is 
safe from attacks by farm dogs, who, if they 
try to dash in from the side, merely take a 
tour with a wheel or get run over. Woe be 
unto the brute that may be determined 
enough to attempt a rear raid. Don, when 
put to it, would sooner fight than eat, and 
he is always in fine condition. Five miles 
from home we reach the first of the chosen 
cover. Five minutes later the nag is com- 
fortable in an old log shed, and we are ready 
for business. 

It is good grouse country. Leaving the 
well-cultivated fields behind, we enter an 
irregular belt of clearing where old brush- 
piles and stumps are overhung with a snarl 
of briars and slim second growths. Back of 
this the unbroken forest spreads for miles, 
while near the edge of the forest winds the 
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IN WINTER AND SUMMER PLUMAGE, 


broad bed of an almost dried-up creek. This 
is a confusion of comparatively low cover. 
The larger trees are not too thick, but quick 
snappy work must be the order in most of 
the brush. We decide to work along the 
face of the woods until the comparative open 
has been thoroughly beaten. Any grouse 
found in outlying clumps will surely dash 
for the woods, and our method means that 
most chances will be side shots,.when the 
grouse’s trick of dodging behind trees will 
avail but little. The dogs are given the 
word, and we move forward about forty 
yards apart. Now comes a beautiful exhi- 
bition of dog work. The big setter, the best 
dog on ruffed grouse in the county, knows 
exactly what is required of him; the pointer, 
the best quail dog on a grouse day that ever 
I saw, knows his mighty rival too well to 
attempt any liberties. So, instead of sail- 
ing away at top speed and splitting two- 
hundred yard tacks, they merely canter, 
and, while scorning to follow each other, 
each keeps close watch of the other’s move- 
ments. Suddenly the pointer stops in the 
middle of a stride, and, like his shadow, the 
great roan loses motion. My whistle, held 
pipe fashion, purrs a low warning (the voice 
alarms grouse), and the brace are as 
steady as trees. In a moment a white and 
gray ball goes bouncing toward a brush- 
heap, and the pointer’s tense muscles 
slacken. It is too early in the day for 
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rabbit, and Don knows that a something 
which stingeth like an adder lies in my 
pocket. He gives a yearning look at the 
vanishing cottontail, and the quest con- 
tinues. 

A sudden bursting roar of wings, a clash 
of twigs, a swirl of painted leaves, and a 
brown shell is boring a hole through sunlit 
space. He is a beautiful picture as he 
crosses me with outstretched neck leading 
an electric fan of wings. Not caring to stand 
idly while a grand grouse plucked itself, or 
cut down a tree through having lost control 
of its “auto,” I snapped the twelve into 
position and whirled the tapered tubes until 
they swung two feet ahead of the flattened 
ruffs. It was a glorious picture, yet a 
kaleidoscopic effect, for as my finger pressed 
the trigger the feathered fan stopped buzz- 
ing, the beautiful head went up and I heard 
the spiteful “squinge” of smokeless powder 
the fraction of a second before my shoulder 
felt the jar of my own weapon. Both dogs 
went down, and through the brush came 
Doc. His blue eye sparkled as it met mine, 
and it asked a question as plainly as words 
could have done. I felt like lying, for it was 
a very close thing, but sportsmanship is 
mighty and it prevailed. 

“A prez vous!” I sadly muttered in about 
all the languages of the courts that I am 
aware of, and then I 
hustled in a second barrel 
of “ You-dam-red-headed- 
fool-if-you -cross - five - me- 
again -1’1l -fill -you-full- of- 
shot!” “Gad! he’s a 
bute!’ lisped Doe as he 
smoothed the lovely plum- 
age. ‘“ And he’s fat, too!” 
he continued, as he slid 
what had been within an 
inch of being mine, into 
his pocket. Then we 
looked at each other and 
laughed heartily, for, after 
all, there is a something 
about the misfortunes of 
our friends which is not 
altogether displeasing. 

The dogs soon got to 
work again and a memor- 
able bit of sport followed. 
Dame Fortune was in a 
generous mood. Within 
five minutes the white 
dog had evened matters 


by pinning a big cockgrouse in the center 
of an almost open space. Doc thought it 
was a rabbit and sent me over. There was 
a clump of dog-roses, and while I was think- 
ing a grouse might possibly be there, the 
grouse roared up and so startled me that I 
cut its head off before it had buzzed twenty 
yards. 

The next notable event was the pitching 
of a missed bird into an outlying thicket on 
my side of the beat. I followed the bird and 
killed. At the report a second rose, which 
too was killed; then another and another 
whizzed away before I could reload. As Doe 
came hurrying over, still another grouse 
rushed to the open and collapsed. Then 
the dogs drew cautiously on; something 
went out one side, while something else 
fluttered near me. We fired almost to- 
gether and as I took a fat woodeock from 
Mark, Doe shouted, “I’ve got your rabbit 
—do you want him?” When he saw the 
cock we ceased to be friends and both 
tramped into the cover without a word. 
Soon both barrels told that Doe was busy 
and the next minute a bullet-headed beauty 
came twittering past me and collapsed. We 
had struck a veritable pocket, and the pos- 
sibilities of mixed grouse and cock shooting 
spurred us to rapid action. Only one more 
cock was found however. 





THE SHARPTAIL GROUSE. 
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The next move was to the bed of 
the creek, and we advanced one on 
either side, the dogs working be- 
tween. Prettier ground could not 
have been chosen. The course of 
the ecreek’s bed was like a winding 
corridor walled by sturdy trees and 
no matter which direction birds took, 
one gun was certain to have a clear 
chance. The dogs toiled slowly 
through the tangled stuff while we 
followed abreast. Every now and 
then would come the impressive pause 
of one or other dog, almost immedi- 
ately followed by the hollow thunder 
of strong wings and the rush of a 
swift brown body. Usually one bar- 
rel, sometimes two, did the trick. 
Once a bird boomed away while four 
charges of shot hissed vainly in pur- 
suit. The incident caused a hearty 
laugh and a lively interchange of 
the sort of talk that can take the 
bark off a tree. But little things 
of this sort merely sear men’s souls 
and are soon forgotten. In time 
the end of the cover was reached and 
we pulled up fora rest and a bite. 
Our four-footed friends, too, were 
quite willing to roll and stretch on the soft 
fall grass. The big roan showed no trace 
of the rather heavy campaign, but the 
white fellow’s rat tail was crimson for full 
four inches and his flanks were streaked 
with plenty of that same red badge of 
courage. 

To my mind, one of the happiest periods 
of a good day’s sport is when the pipes are 
drawing well after the midday snack. The 
dogs have had their crusts and stretch at 
ease in the cool grass. The coats with 
bulging pockets hang near-by. There is 
more choice ground to be beaten and plenty 
of daylight to do it in, and even should the 
afternoon prove a blank, enough game is 
already secured. 

And then the handling and smoothing of 
the beautiful prizes so fairly earned by skill 
and manly, sportsmanlike methods. Every 
bird has had a fair chance and has been 
destroyed as mercifully as possible. To lie 
upon sweet grass at the fringe of a noble 
wood with a sun-kissed sea of stubble 
spreading far before is no great hardship. 
The view is ringed with fire where maples 
and nut trees mass their glowing tints: the 
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fence lines, where the creepers, briars and 
sumachs are, show like rivulets of flames 
flowing down easy slopes, and over all the 
season’s lovely haze, the smoke of the earth’s 
burnt-offering for a bounteous field. 

Doe knocks his pipe against his heel, and 
at the sound, the dogs spring to their feet, 
ready and eager for more work. 

Quick echoes wake within the woods, the 
cut leaves drift, the dogs toil on while shad- 
ows creep. From huge, halted billows of 
forest we wade through the soundless surf 
of lesser growths and reach the open. Far 
away, the sun, like a erystal globe, filled with 
rare red wine, is foundering in a sea of silver 
mist. 

The horse is glad to see us. Food and 
water a-plenty he has had, but his own 
stable is home, and he wants to get there. 
This time both dogs ride. Both have 
worked nobly and honors are easy. Few 
words are spoken. The hard hoofs drum 
the white road in regular cadence. Fence, 
field and orchard glide past in dim procession 
and twin puffs of fragrant smoke drift rear- 
ward to mingle with the mist, the fruity 
odors and the sweetness of it all. 





MOKI AND NAVAHO INDIAN SPORTS 


By George Wharton James 


ANY and diversified are the sports 
and games of the aborigine of the 
American Southwest. No treatise 

has ever been attempted which would give 
a comprehensive survey of the amusements 
and recreations of the primitive occupants of 
American soil. Yet such a book would be 
instructive as well as interesting, for, un- 
doubtedly, much of a nation’s inner thought 
isrepresented or made manifest in its sports. 
One has but to know of the place athletics 
held in the estimation of the Greeks to 
know much of their inner mental and 
religious conceptions. So with the Indian. 
To enjoy and to understand his sports with 
him is to penetrate that deep reserve which 
so often baffles and puzzles the white man. 
Even as that teacher of white boys learns 
more of their real selves when he unreserv- 
edly enters into their playground fun, so 
does the student best learn when he throws 
study to one side and plays with the object 
of his study. 

The Amerind of the Southwest is a pe- 
culiar creature. He dances every month, 
but never for fun. The white man’s con- 
ception of a dance is hideous blasphemy to 
him. To dance for mere pleasure would 
be to insult “The people of the Shadows,” 
for that is the method by which he thinks 
they may be approached by human beings. 
Hence while to dance for mere pleasure is 
wrong, to obtain pleasure out of the dance 
is not only allowable, but proper and right. 
So in dealing with the sports of the Amerind, 
it would not be inappropriate to include a 
full description of some of his most sacred 
and hallowed ceremonies. 

Then, too, with some of these people the 
cultivation of the muscles of endurance is 
a part of their religious life. They run races, 
struggle in stern wrestling for hours as 
part of religious ceremonials, yet they enter 
into these sports with as much genuine ath- 
letic zest as ever did football teams at an 
eastern college athletic carnival. 

To obtain photographs of many of these 
games is almost impossible. The decided 
objection of the native to being photo- 
graphed, the crowding together of the peo- 


ple during the ceremonies, the fact that some 
take place at night, and many other insur- 
mountable factors, help explain the rarity 
of good photographs of the sports of the 
American Indian. 

When I first began to visit the Hopituli, 
as the so-called Moki people of Northern Ari- 
zona should be known, I used to hear, as I 
was stretched out in my blankets at the 
foot of the mesa, early every morning, a 
noise of cowbells, as if a number of cows 
were being driven to pasture. But when the 
day dawned I was never able to find a cow 
anywhere near. This puzzled me for quite 
a while until one morning I determined to see 
what made the noise. To my amazement I 
saw cutting through the dim light a number 
of swart, active forms, with long black hair 
streaming down their backs, or fanned out 
into waving banners, clothed in nothing but a 
strap and a cowbell, the latter resting upon 
the haunch, and jangling furiously at each 
step the runner made. This then, was the 
explanation. The Hopi youth were prac- 
tising running in obedience to the demands 
of their katchinas or totemic ancestors, and 
they assure me that it is no uncommon 
thing for a runner to go ten to twenty miles 
in the early morning during these periods of 
training. 

The accompanying photograph is one of 
Mashongnavi, who traveled from a village 
forty miles away, on foot, for the purpose 
of hoeing his cornfield. He ran the forty 
miles, over the hot blazing sands of one 
of the real Saharas of the American 
Southwest, did his work, and returned 
to his home within the twenty-four hours, 
and when, next day, I met him again and 
he told me the story, there was not the 
slightest symptom of weariness or fatigue 
upon his stalwart frame. But he sat down 
and enjoved a couple of cigarettes with an 
abandon of restfulness that was delightful 
to contemplate. 

One of the ceremonies connected with the 
wonderful Snake Dance of the Hopituli is 
the race, which is run on the morning before 
and the morning of the concluding cere- 
monies, Long before dawn the ten or 
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twenty participants leave 
the village, perched high 
upon its rocky elevation, 
dash down the frightfully 
steep trails into the valley, 
and are lost. to sight in the 
darkness. 

Then the whole village 
begins to assemble, men, 
women and children, to see 
the return. The first feeble 
shafts of eastern light find 
groups standing around at 
the head of the trail, on pro- 
jecting rocks, everywhere 
from which a good view of 
the valley may be obtained. 

By and by a tiny writh- 
ing streak is seen, like a 
snake twisting its way 
across the sandy plain. It 
is the racers. 

What a superb athletic 
display! Bodies naked, per- 
spiration streaming down, 
the wet bodies glistening in 
the rising beams of the 
sun, the long black hair 
flowing behind like strange 
steering rudders; the well- 
developed chests rising and 
falling rapidly with the ex- 
ertion, every muscle, nerve 
and sinew braced to the 
effort; no Greek sculptor 
in the palmy days of the 














Olympian games ever had 
better models for his 
studies of the human 
form divine. The leader has arrived at 
the head of the trail, where he is well 
besprinkled by the priests who pray devout 
prayers while he reverently stands for a 
moment or two. Then he dashes ahead to 
the kiva, or underground secret chamber, of 
the Antelope fraternity, where he receives 
at the hands of one of the elders certain 
bahos, or prayer sticks, and a small gourd 
full of sacred water. These he takes to his 
cornfield, offers his prayers with the bahos, 
and sprinkles the ground with the water to 
propitiate the gods of the four quarters; and 
this is the reward of his long run. 

Now return to the head of the trail. The 
other racers are having fun on their own 
account. At the foot of the mesa other 
young men are waiting to join them. These 
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bore cornstalks, melons, and the like, which 
they shared with the racers. Then, together 
the party came up to where the group of 
girls and women awaited their arrival. 

And then what a scuffle occurs. Every 
girl and woman dashes forward to seize some 
particular youth of her choice and get from 
him his cornstalk. Sometimes two or three 
women will aim for a young man who seeks 
to avoid them all, as he wants to give his 
sacred plant to a girl of his own choice, who, 
unconscious of this preference, is chasing 
after some “other fellow.” It is a 
which reveals human nature at first hand. 

Happy is that maiden who succeeds in 
getting the cornstalk from her favored 
swain, for that means a happy marriage and 
a large healthy family of children. 
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Now why these exhaustive displays of 
strength and speed? Are they for pure love 
of athletics as in the palmy days of Greece, 
and among true college athletes? Or is 
there some religious significance attached to 
them? <A good deal of each. The Hopi has 
lived for many centuries among the harsh 
conditions of the desert land. Everything 
is wrested from nature. Nothing is given 
freely, as in such a land as Southern Cali- 
fornia for instance. Water is scarce and has 
to be caught in the valley and carried with 
heavy labor to the mesa summit. The soil 
is sandy and not very productive unless 
every particle of seed corn is watered by 
irrigation. Firewood is far away and must 
be cut and brought to their mesa homes with 
labor. Wild grass seeds must be sought 
where grass abounds, perhaps scores of miles 
away, and carried home. Pinon nuts can 
only be gathered in the pinon forests afar 
off, and to gain mescal the pits must be dug 
and the fibers cooked deep down in the 
mysterious recesses of the Grand Canyon. 
The deer and antelope are swift and can 
only be caught for food by those who are 
stout of limb, powerful of lung and crafty of 
mind. Hence in the very necessities of 
their lives they have found the use for 
physical development. And this impera- 
tive physical need soon graduated into a 
spiritual one. And the steps or processes 
of reasoning by which the chief motive 
is transferred from the physical to the 
spiritual are readily traceable. Of course, 
“Those Above” 
have given especial favors to them. They 
must be a credit to those powers who 
have thus favored them. This implies a 
steady cultivation of their muscular powers. 
Not to be strong is to be a bad Hopi, and to 
be a bad Hopi is to court the disfavor of the 
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Hence the shamans or priests urge 
the religious necessity of being swift and 
strong. 

The races I have described have all the 
interest that attaches to a great religious 
event, and, whether he wills it or not, a 
young man is for very shame compelled into 
the fierce competition. 

There are seven chief towns or villages of 
the Hopituli, situated upon three elevated 
tongues of rock, or mesas. These are known 
respectively as the Eastern, Middle and 
Western mesas, or, as the Eastern one is 
nearest to Keams Canyon, which, for many 
years was the only known gateway to Hopi 


civilization, they are also named the First, 
Second and Third mesas. Forty miles from 
Oraibi, which is the largest town on the 
Western mesa, is a small Hopi settlement 
named Molu Kopi. It is not far away from 
the Little Colorado River, and near to the 
Mormon settlement of Tuba City. On 
every hand are to be found bands of nomad 
Navahos once the sworn predatory foes of 
the Hopi, but now kept somewhat in decent 
behavior by the presence of an Indian Agent 
who severely punishes every moral lapse. 

Occasionally great sport can be witnessed 
at Tuba City between the Navahos and Hop- 
ituli Mokis. Three or four years ago several 
hundred of the latter and over two thousand 
of the former assembled at the call of the 
Indian trader for dances and athletic sports. 
And then was the time for a stranger to see 
the aborigine at his best. The Hopi director 
of the dances was Mootchka, whose costume 
was as astoundingly frightful as he could 
possibly make it. His naked body was 
smeared over with whitewash, some of which 
adhered and some of which did not. On his 
head was a mass of rudely woven black wool, 
crowned with the duplex pads of some wild 
flower. Around the waist was a similar 
black wool mat, fastened on with a Navaho 
belt of silver disks. When all was ready 
the dancers began. The trader’s 
yard was the plaza, and the roofs of all the 
buildings on the three sides of the square 
were covered with Navaho spectators, while 
the Hopi indulged in their Thanksgiving 
dances. Hour after hour they continued, 
manifesting a rhythmic variety that was 
as astonishing as it was pleasing. Some of 
the dancers were decorated, others were in 
ordinary costume, but all danced and sang 
with fervor and spirit. 

The chief instrument was a large drum, 
made by hollowing out a section of a tree 
trunk, and covering the ends with rawhide 
which were tightly laced on with strips of the 
same material. The dull monotonous thump 
of the drum kept time, while dancers sang 
and rattled. Their songs are invocations to 
“Those Above” to continue their good gifts, 
and at the same time accept thanks for 
all that had been given. One dance was 
particularly beautiful. It was supposed to 
represent the movements of the planets in 
and out of the fixed stars. Two little girls 
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brightly and beautifully dressed, waving 
feather plumes in their hands that glistened 
in the bright sunlight, threaded their way 
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in and out of the lines of the dancers, them- 
selves moving with an easy graceful swing 
that would have adorned any grand dame’s 
city function. 

To seek to penetrate the origin of these 
dances is to find ourselves in the darkest 
darkness of antiquity. Almost all Indian 
peoples have the firmly fixed notion within 
their hearts that the gods can be propitiated 
only by these exhausting dances. Consc- 
quently they are not performed bya few pro- 
fessional dancers, or even by certain families; 
allthe people must dance. The smallest child, 
as soon as he is able to understand, must take 
his place with the elders, and the women 
and girls enter into the dances with the same 
religious fervor and zeal asis displayed by 
the men. And there is none of that sex en- 
joyment injected into their sacred dances, as 
there is in the white man’s pleasure dances. 
The Indian men dance together, and the 
Indian women together, or, where both 
sexes participate, men are in one row and 
women in another. So that Indian dances 
are not pleasure dances. Neither are they 
competitive. There is none of the negro 
cake-walk idea connected with them, nor 
the Italian peasant’s carnival where rivals 
dance to gain the applause of the village. 
There are no examinations to see how well 
one can dance. Every one is expected to 
know how to dance from the earliest years 
of childhood. 

During these dances at Tuba, gifts of corn, 
squash, melons, flour, cloth of native tex- 
ture, loaves of unleavened bread were 
brought and given with accompanying pray- 
ers to Mootchka, the leader. Then, at cer- 
tain times, these were thrown among the 
Hopi and Navaho spectators and eagerly 
caught, for not only were the articles them- 
selves to be desired, but there accompanied 
them the prayers of the original donors 
which in some subtle manner were supposed 
to bring good fortune to the final recipients. 
The next day the Navahos had their turn. 
The two leading chiefs selected a suitable 
site, and, taking a rooster, buried it up to 
the neck in sand. The running course 
was soon cleared, and a half mile of excited 
Indians on horseback lined up on either side. 
Horseflesh of all kinds known to the Indians 
from fleet wiry steeds that had won many 
a prize, to broken down cavuses iit only for 
the boneyard were to be seen. And the 
riders were decked in all the gorgeousness 
they could afford. Silk bandas were around 


the jet black masses of hair; calico of all 
the colors of the rainbow were made into 
garments, here and there overshadowed by 
the more resplendent glories of a beautifully 
woven and exquisitely patterned blanket, 
for which the Navaho Indian women are 
famous throughout the world; around the 
waist of many of the men were leathern belts 
to which were attached large silver disks 
worked by native silversmiths, and rings, 
bracelets, necklaces and earrings of similar 
work abounded. 

The competitors were soon gathered to- 
gether at one end of the course. The chiefs 
stated the conditions upon which the prizes 
must be won, and a signal was given. 

Like ‘a shot a rider darted out from the 
mass toward the tiny head of the buried 
rooster, stooping over from the saddle as he 
neared the bird, with fingers of the right 
hand extended, the left hand holding bridle 
and clutching the horse’s mane. With a 
sweep as sudden as it was delicate he tried 
to catch the rooster’s head between his ex- 
tended fingers. He failed, but dashed on, 
for another horse and rider were at his heels, 
and another and another; the string seemed 
endless. 

Now and again one would touch the bird, 
or would actually catch the head, but the 
body was too securely buried to be pulled 
out easily. Cheers would ascend as the 
riders showed approximate success. Some- 
times a horse would shy and the white visitor 
looked for nothing less than a broken neck 
for his rider. But laughing and shouting 
the athletic and careless Indian swung him- 
self into the saddle and in a few rough jerks 
taught the unruly animal to recognize a mas- 
ter. Of course long before this time in the 
fun the rooster was dead, for at the first 
strong clutch his neck was broken, so that 
there is no unnecessary torture, although I 
am free to confess I do not think that a 
matter to which the Indian has given either 
thought or consideration. The stream of 
riders flows on, and at last one lucky fellow 
gives the right kind of a pull and out comes 
the rooster, to be swung around his head 
with a fierce yell of triumph. 

Now the real sport begins. With a shout 
that only Indian lungs can produce, every 
rider darts after the possessor of the rooster, 
and for an hour, more or less, it is a question 
of hard riding, dodging, evading, whirling 
to and fro. Over the sand hills they go, pur- 
sued and pursuers, yelling and shouting like 
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demons. The victor’s horse seems to know 
all about the sport. He watches and dodges 
and doubles like a hunted hare. Now a 
stalwart ruffan has caught the rooster 
carrier and hangs on like grim death, while 
he is beaten over head and breast and shoul- 
ders with the rooster as a weapon. Others 
join in. Surely someone will get hurt. 
Watch the horses!) They nip and pinch each 
other and squeal with pain and anger. Ah! 
the winner still keeps his prize. Again he 
is caught, and this time it seems as if he 
must succumb. But his horse helps him out 
and, by clinging desperately to the horn of 
the saddle and his horse’s mane, he wrests 
himself away from his pursuer, aided by the 
shying of the pursuing horse which is kicked 
and bitten by his own animal. But where 
is the pursuer? His horse is dashing rider- 
less away. Is he trampled to death in that 
swirling, sandy conflict? No! He is hang- 
ing on to the man with the rooster, belabored 
the while with the now bloody and dilapi- 
dated bird. Regardless of this he hangs on, 
although the horse is bounding along at great 
speed and a hundred or more are following, 
all yelling and encouraging him not to let go. 
With a superb effort he swings himself onto 
the horse behind the saddle, and with a 
second sudden move grabs the rooster and 
wrests half of it out of the original victor’s 
hands. Seeing a chance to escape he drops 
upon the sand, picks himself up unhurt, is 
soon seated upon a new horse and now he 
becomes the pursued, and two bands, instead 
of one, of howling, raving, shouting demons 
occupy the attention. 

And thus the struggle goes on, good- 
naturedly, yet with a fierceness of energy 
that is exhausting in its wild excitement; 
exhausting to the onlooker as well as the par- 
ticipant. When the unlucky bird is all dis- 
membered and the racers smeared from 
head to heels with blood and it seems impos- 
sible to divide the pieces any smaller, and 
not till then, the conflict ceases. 

But for superb riding watch nearly two 
thousand of these sons of the desert as they 
train their young men and boys in daring 
control of their horses. The greatest chief 
of the Navahos is a good friend of mine, and 
it was owing to his kind invitation that I was 
privileged to see this never-to-be-forgotten 
sight. He commanded the “regiment ”’— 


shall I call it?—riding alongside at times and 
again standing where he could signal his 
demands and note the result. 

Let us stand with him. These riders are 
about to dash past. Just before they reach 
us a signal is given, and every rider, in an 
instant, disappears over the side of his 
mount while the horses continue running 
under perfect control. Simultaneously 
every Indian reappears upon his saddle, sits 
about as long as one might count three and 
then slides over to our side of his horse, 
fully in our sight, holding on by stirrup and 
mane, but completely hidden from one who 
might be looking from the other side. 

Pacoda was delighted in his dignified 
quiet way as I burst out into warm encomiums 
and told me I should soon see “some more” 
riding. Again the horsemen dashed past. 
This time I watched for their disappearing 
and saw where and how they went, but I 
was scarcely prepared to see many of them 
peeping at me from under the bellies of their 
animals, This was done several times, 
then Pacoda gave me another treat. The 
riders came towards us. At a sign every 
man sprang from his horse to the ground, 
to our left, gave three or four wild jumps, 
sprang completely over the saddle to the 
other side of his horse, where he gave more 
jumps, and then with a yell of joyful triumph 
landed into his saddle, the horse, the while, 
keeping up his speed. 

But to see the whole party ride furiously 
away from us, nothing but black hair, sturdy 
backs, horses’ tails and hindquarters with 
galloping feet presented and then, in the 
twinkling of an eve it almost seemed, to 
have the same party dashing towards you, 
was a feat in horsemanship which impressed 
me most profoundly. 

And it is not to be wondered at that the 
Navaho is an expert horseman. He is as 
near born on horseback, literally, as he ean 
be, for on several occasions I have ridden 
with Navaho friends, among whom 
expectant mother, have stopped hali : 
for the birth, and then with the ne 
babe strapped on the mother’s back 





resumed the trip, completing, perhaps, forty 
or fifty miles in the day. Children born 
under such conditions could not fail to be 
skilful horsemen. 











BROOK TROUT FRY AND FINGERLINGS 


By A. Nelson Cheney 


HEN the science of artificial fish 
propagation arrived at the degree 
of perfection that ninety-five per 


cent. of trout eggs, spawned and impregnated 
in an earthen pan, hatched young fish, man 
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believed it a great improvement upon nature’s 
methods, though little or nothing was known 
of the percentage of young fish obtained 
under natural conditions. This, however, 
was established by subsequent investigation 
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through an actual count of some salmon eggs 
deposited naturally by the fish in a Canadian 
salmon river, that showed but two per cent. 
of them impregnated. For more than one 
hundred years after the first trout were 
hatched artificially in Germany, fish culture 
was confined to hatching trout fry and to 
planting them as fry. Then another but 
minor revolution occurred in this particular 
field and trout fry were reared in the hatch- 
eries to the stage now called fingerling fish. 
While this was a stride in advance, it was 
not so marked as the hatching of fry in the 
little troughs of Stephen Ludwig Jacobi in 
1741 at Varenholtz. However, when it 
was demonstrated that fish could be suc- 
cessfully reared in the hatching troughs or 
rearing races to eight, ten and twelve months 
of age, the fry so gladly welcomed in other 
years became a drug in fish culture, almost 
despised for public planting. The popular 
demand was for fingerling or yearling trout, 
because, it was claimed justly, greater re- 
sults were obtained from planting the larger 
fish, which were subject to fewer casualties 
than the baby fry. 

Let us look into the development of a 
brook trout from the egg to babyhood, first 
under natural conditions and then in a 
hatchery. It isin the autumn that a livelier 
crimson comes upon the sides of the male 
brook trout to indicate that the mating 
season has arrived, and the more quietly 
colored female makes her way to some 
point where the current ripples over the 
graveled bottom of the stream which con- 
stitutes the home of the pair. Sand may 
have lodged amongst the pebbles or drift 
may have covered them, but the female 
trout hangs motionless in the water, head 
upstream, the fins only fanning gently, 
over some particular spot that she has 
selected, until suddenly, quicker than the 
eyes can follow the details of the movement, 
she partly turns on her side, makes a flirt 
with her tail, and then rights herself, while a 
small clcud of sand passes down stream 
behind her. This motion is repeated again 
and again, and the spot grows brighter and 
larger, circular in form, until a saucer-like 
depression is made with the larger pebbles 
paving it from center to circumference. 
During her labors of preparing the bed that 
will later receive her eggs, she has not been 
without offers of assistance, for the more 
gaudy-hued male trout have hovered about 
and occasionally entered the depression in 


the gravel, to be unceremoniously dispos- 
sessed after a charge that appears to be 
viciously vigorous. Often the female will 
seize the male in her mouth and give him as 
near a shaking as one fish can give another, 
or nip him fore and aft to express her dis- 
approval of his presence at that juncture. 

The males, too, fight among themselves 
for the favor of a female, but when the 
spawning bed is fully prepared the favored 
male takes his place beside the female, and 
together they quietly fan the water with 
their fins, until the time comes when, with a 
tremulous motion of body and fins extend- 
ing from head to tail, the female expresses 
from her ovaries her amber-colored eggs, 
while the male fish extrudes the milt neces- 
sary’ to impregnate them. During the 
operation of spawning the pair may turn on 
their sides or rise into an almost erect 
position, but the result is the same whatever 
the positions they assume. The eggs are 
heavy and non-adhesive, and sink to the 
bottom of the depression, called the spawn- 
ing bed, and such of them as come in contact 
with the particles of which the milt is made 
up are vivified. The current may be strong 
enough to carry away some of the milt 
before the eggs touch it, or for other reasons 
the contact may be very imperfect, although 
the depression in the gravel acts after the 
manner of an eddy in the water after eggs 
and milt drop below its edges, and it is 
because of this uncertainty that impregna- 
tion of the eggs is imperfect and the per- 
centage low in natural impregnation. 

The eggs being deposited in the gravel, 
fertilized and unfertilized alike are covered 
over by the fish and left for nature to work 
its will. Trout spawn from October to 
January and even later in some waters, and 
after one pair of trout have. selected a 
spawning place, prepared a bed and depos- 
ited eggs, an operation which may take 
several days to complete, another pair, 
spawning later, may select the same place 
and uncover the eggs in preparing a new 
bed. The newcomers may eat the eggs of 
their predecessors before the female is 
ready to deposit her own ova, but should 
the original bed remain unmolested by 
other trout, eels may burrow into the gravel 
of the bed and destroy the eggs; insect larve 
may feed upon them; drouth may come 
and the water recede, uncovering them and 
exposing them to frost and destruction; 
floods may visit the stream, bringing down 
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mud and dirt, covering the beds and burying 
the eggs beyond hope of hatching at the 
appointed time; fungus, a parasite always 
to be dreaded at all stages of fish life, may 
appear and destroy them, and other casual- 
ties may occur to reduce if not to obliterate 
the entire deposit of eggs. The impregnated 
eggs that escape the various enemies and 
adverse conditions always contending 
against them may hatch in forty-five days, 
or they may not hatch for one hundred and 
fifty days, depending entirely upon the 
temperature of the water—the colder the 
water the longer it takes to hatch the eggs. 
When the embryo trout has broken the 
shell of the egg, and emerges from this en- 
velope that has confined it coiled up, it has 
a yolk sae nearly as large as the fish itself, 
and upon this sac it feeds by absorption 
for trom thirty to forty or more days; the 
time again depending upon the temperature 
of the water—the colder the water the longer 
it takes to absorb the sac. 

This sac practically anchors the baby 
trout to the bottom of the stream, though it 
does make spasmodic efforts to swim a few 
days after it has been hatched. Usually the 
little fish cluster behind some stone or ob- 
struction in the bottom of the stream, which 
breaks the force of the water and creates an 
eddy below. During the time that the 
little trout or fry are growing, nourished by 
absorbing the sac, they are practically help- 
less and a prey to everything in the water; 
larger fish, water snakes, insect larv, ducks, 
kingfishers, frogs, and an army of finned, 
winged and furred enemies, until it is a 
wonder any are left to grow to fingerling 
fish. So much in brief for nature’s method 
in hatching trout fry. 

In propagating trout by artificial means, 
the time is the same naturally, but the place 
is different, and the manner will hereafter 
be shown as briefly as in the case of nature’s 
methods. 

The stock fish are confined in ponds, and 
there may or may not be spawning races lead- 
ing intothe ponds. At one time it was con- 
sidered best to provide such races, but it is 
no longer considered absolutely necessary. 
If spawning races are used a bag net is fixed 
at the lower end of the race, after the fish 
have entered, and by lifting the covers of 
the race the fish are driven down into the 
bag, the extreme end of which is tied with 
a string. The bag is lifted over the tub, 
the string untied and the fish slide into the 


tub. The spawning races are merely 
shallow boxes, covered, and with gravel at 
the bottom, through which the water flows to 
supply the pond containing the fish. As 
the fish are seized with the breeding in- 
stinct, they make their way into the races 
and fan the gravel as in the case of wild fish 
in wild waters. This serves only asa signal 
to the fish breeder that the fish are about to 
spawn, and he thereafter directs the spawn- 
ing operations, believing for once, at least, 
that man’s methods are superior to those of 
Dame Nature, in some of the details as 
practiced in the hatchery, of reproducing 
members of a class of the animal kingdom; 
and of these details it is surprising so many 
people, interested generally in fishery mat- 
ters, are so ignorant, which is sufficient reason 
for dwelling upon them here. The trout in 
a hatchery pond, having by their actions 
given evidence that they are ready to spawn, 
are netted and placed in tubs filled with 
water by the side of the pond, and the 
spawn taken in shallow tin pans. It is not 
necessary to separate the fish, the males in 
one tub and the females in another, even if 
some of the books so direct, as I believe they 
do. In taking eggs by the dry process—the 
discovery of Vrasski, a Russian fish breeder, 
though credited at about the same time to 
an American, who very frankly declares that 
he simply read of Vrasski’s method in a 
French journal and practiced it—the pans 
are dipped in water and the water poured 
from them, leaving them moist and free of 
dust. A female trout is taken from the 
tub and held over the pan. Then slide the 
hand down the abdomen above the ovaries 
with a gentie pressure, at the same time 
bending the body of the fish, and if the eggs 
are ripe they will flow freely. No force 
should be used. If the eggs do not come 
under gentle pressure, put the fish back and 
try another. When the of two or 
three females have been secured, take a 
male fish and expel the milt in a similar 
manner, but the pressure should be applied 
lower down, nearer to the vent. In com- 
parison to the bulk of eggs, little milt will be 
secured from a male trout, though it will be 
sufficient to impregnate the eggs of several 
females. A skilful operator will readily dis- 
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tinguish the sex of the fish; the males are 
generally slim-bellied and of a higher color 
than the females, and, too, a skilful operator 
will distinguish a ripe from an unripe fish 
from the touch, as the ovaries of the latter 
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are harder or more unyielding than the 
former. The eggs when they first come 
from the fish are soft because of an outer 
coating or envelope, and they stick to every- 
thing and one another owing to an absorbing 
process through the orifice or micropyle in 
the envelope. Placed in water alone the 
egg would absorb water only and fail of 
impregnation even though milt were after- 
wards added. 

The milt is composed of infinitesimal «per- 
matic particles, and when it is added to the 
pan of eggs one of the zodésperms finds the 
orifice during the absorbing process and 
impregnation takes place. Milt placed in 
a bottle remains active for several days; 
when it touches the water it dies in two 
minutes, and yet when the milt has been 
added to the pan of eggs a little water is then 
added to both to make the zoésperms more 
active and the pan is tilted from side to side 
that the eggs may draw in not only water 
which plumps them but a spermatic particle 
as well. During the absorbing process when 
the eggs are “set” by sticking to one another 
and to the pan, the eggs may be impreg- 
nated, but not after absorption ceases, for 
then no power can fertilize the eggs if a 
zodsperm has not found a micropyle. After 
tilting the pan to aid impregnation more 
water is added and the pan of eggs is placed 
apart to separate, and this takes a longer 
or shorter time, depending upon the tem- 
perature of the water, say, from ten minutes 
to half an hour, separation meaning that 
absorption has ceased and the eggs are free 
from one another. The eggs are then 
washed thoroughly, for an excess of milt 
which will sour may cause fungus, and are 
ready to be placed on the trays in the hatch- 
ing trough. In this, the dry process, one 
hundred per cent. of eggs can be impreg- 
nated, if the eggs are all perfect, and it is 
common to impregnate ninety-five per 
cent. In the wet process, practiced before 
Vrasski made his discovery, the method was 
the same as the dry except that the pan 
was first filled half full of water. By the wet 
process fifty or sixty per cent. of the eggs 
taken were impregnated. 

With the eggs placed on the trays and 
running water provided in the hatchery 
troughs, man is second to nature in their de- 
velopment. The dead eggs must be re- 
moved, fungus guarded against, and care 
exercised that no sediment covers them. 
The living enemies of trout eggs are not to 


be feared if the troughs are covered so that 
they find no entrance. The eggs may hatch 
in forty-five days, or they may require more 
than one hundred days. (In Canada salmon 
eges have been 210 days in hatching, the 
time being dependent upon the temperature 
of the water, as already stated in the case of 
eggs deposited naturally.) The young trout, 
with umbilical sac attached, is called an 
alevin, if one wishes to be very precise and 
distinguish this stage from the next, when 
the sac is absorbed and the little fish becomes 
trout fry. During this period the alevin is 
sustained by absorbing the yolk sac, but 
before it is entirely absorbed it begins to feed 
through the mouth, and if the fish are to 
be planted in wild waters as fry, this is the 
time to make the plant that the fry may 
early become accustomed to their new home 
and the food it contains. The fish are very 
hardy at this period and bear transporta- 
tion well. As alevins the little trout gather 
in masses in their endeavors to hide or get 
under cover, and if the construction of the 
troughs would permit of it many would 
smother; but as the crowding is chiefly 
to avoid the light, the boxes or troughs 
are covered to exclude it, and cause the 
little fish to separate. 

It matters little whether the fry which are 
to be reared to fingerlings are fed in boxes in 
the trough(the difference between a box and 
a tray in the trough is that the mesh of the 
wire bottom of the box is finer and the sides 
and ends are higher), or in the trough 
itself, or in specially constructed rearing 
boxes in the hatchery, which are as long as 
the troughs, wider and deeper with gravel 
bottoms, for eventually the fingerlings will 
or should all go into rearing races or ponds 
outside the hatchery. As the fry. begin to 
feed they turn their heads upstream against 
the current and are more evenly distributed 
through the water. If they nibble the tails 
of one another fungus will appear and salt is 
put into the trough at its head as a remedy. 
Fry are fed five or six times each day on 
ground beef’s liver diluted with water to the 
consistency of cream, and the object is to 
give the little fish all they will eat without 
leaving a surplus of food to foul the box or 
trough and thus be the cause of fatal disease. 
As they grow they are fed less often and the 
liver is no longer diluted, but given to them 
as it comes from the grinding machine; over- 
feeding is always to be guarded against, no 
matter what the age of the fish. 
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A “fingerling” trout is planted when it is 
about eight months old, and it may be two 
and a half inches in length or it may measure 
six inches. Trout at six months of age have 
measured six and a half inches in length, but 
this is exceptional. Of a lot of trout hatched 
at the same time from a tray of eggs taken 
all on the same day, some will grow much 
faster than others, the strong active fish 
receiving the greater amount of food and 
crowding the weaklings on one side, for it is 
abundance of food which makes size in trout. 
It is the unequal growth which causes the 
fish breeder to sort his young fish into ponds 
of large, medium and small fish of same 
size. There are two reasons for this: If 
not sorted, the larger trout would eat the 
smaller, .and after being separated the 
smaller ones grow much more rapidly. 
If the trout are sorted at six months of age 
the smaller fish may be grown so rapidly by 
proper feeding to almost equal the size of 
the larger trout when both have arrived at 
the yearling stage, so it is of the utmost im- 
portance that young trout have every atten- 
tion paid to their food and feeding if they 
are to be grown to large fingerlings. 

It has been noted in this paper that the 
modern demand in public and private fish 
establishments is for fingerling or yearling 
fish and that fry are no longer held in esteem, 
as formerly, for planting, and while it is true 
that better results may be obtained from 
planting the larger fish, there is a misconcep- 
tion in the public mind in regard to the 
relative value of the two sizes of fish. Fry 
are planted in the spring when about an inch 
long and just before or just after the yolk 
sac is absorbed, and fingerlings are planted 
in October or November when four or five 
inches long after being carried through the 
fry period in the hatchery, the season of 
warmer water and the season of infant mor- 
tality, so that both are planted under favor- 
able water conditions and of necessity the 
fingerlings are of greater value than fry in 
the streams planted, but nine times out of 
ten, if left to the average applicant the fry 
and fingerlings are both improperly planted. 
Yes, in the case of fry they are improperly 
planted ninety-nine times out of one hundred 
and that is a high estimate of rational plant- 
ing. The Hudson River was stocked with 
salmon (Salar) fry alone, with the result that 
over three hundred adult salmon were taken 
(illegally) in the shad-nets in one season. 
The salmon fry were planted in small streams 
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at the headwaters and there remained for 
two years before going down to sea as smolts 
(fingerling salmon) and in two years more 
the adult fish returned weighing from nine to 
fifteen pounds each, having been subjected 
to all the dangers to fish life in fresh and salt. 
water; it is folly therefore to say that good 
results cannot be obtained from planting the 
fry of Salmonide. 

To be properly planted, fry must be taken 
to the headwater rivulets tributary to the 
stream it is wished to stock, and there they 
must be thinly distributed so that the food 
supply will not be at once exhausted, as 
would be the case if the little fish were 
bunched in one place. In the rivulets the 
baby trout are removed, comparatively, 
from the enemies which would prey upon 
them in larger waters, and if planted spar- 
ingly over a considerable distance all will 
find sufficient food to sustain them until they 
grow and drop down to fresh pasturage. 
Trout need food as much as a cow, a horse, 
or a man, and will not thrive in its absence. 
Trout do not live on water any more than 
man lives on air. 

The public hatcheries cannot, for lack of 
water, rear to the fingerling stage all the 
fry they can hatch. Fifty gallons per min- 
ute of water below a temperature of 60° 
Fahr. will carry 100,000 trout to the age of 
four months, but from six months of age to 
a year the same number of fish should have 
200 gallons of water per minute, and it will 
be readily seen that some portion, and a 
large portion at that, of the annual output 
of the hatcheries must be planted as fry, 
but in planting artificially hatched fry 
there is a distinct gain over nature of ninety 
per cent, in the number of fry hatched. No 
one can tell the per cent. of fry that survive 
and grow to the fingerling stage in a wild 
state, but in a hatchery eighty-three per 
cent. of a certain lot of fry were reared to 
yearlings. On the other hand, in distribut- 
ing fingerlings, a public hatchery will ordi- 
narily grant an applicant 1,000, but if the 
same applicant should ask for fry he would 
probably get 10,000, and 10,000 trout fry 
properly planted will produce better results 
than 1,000 fingerlings improperly planted. 
If fry and fingerlings are both properly 
planted there is no doubt that to produce 
the same result many more fry than finger- 
lings must be used, but in either case much 
depends upon the manner in which the fish 
are planted. 





WOODCOCK SHOOTING 
ON MISSISSIPPI ISLANDS 


By H. S. Canfield 


current rises a sand formation a half 

mile long by a quarter mile broad. 
Much of its surface is taken up with a growth 
of willows so dense that a rabbit may 
scarcely worm his way between the slender 
trunks. Thependant strings of the branches 
make an impenetrable shade. Little air stirs 
under them. The ground is soft, yielding 
and glutinous, and contains a thousand forms 
of larve. It reminds one of Kipling’s 
“slushy squdgy creek.” Strange little 
things, habitual to the damp undergrowth, 
runtoand fro. One of them is the moccasin, 
and if stepped upon he resents it so quickly 
that his fangs are blunted upon the leather 
leggings before the hunter knows that he has 
been attacked. Always there is a soft whis- 
per of breeze in the intertwined foliage, and 
by listening intently one may hear above it 
the murmurous singsong of the river. Dis- 
tinctly these willow growths on a September 
day, when the thermometer marks a hundred 
and fifteen degrees of sun, are a warm propo- 
sition, A man may shoulder his way 
through them for the most part, since they 
are yielding, but this involves labor, and 
labor means much sweat and possible pro- 
fanity. The woodcock loves them and 
affects them before his long swinging south- 
ward journey begins, because they give him 
the dark that he loves, some measure of pro- 
tection from his many enemies and food of a 
certain kind without the trouble of going 
far from his day-house to get it. 

The birds breed along the upper Missis- 
sippi and further north, making their nests 
in secluded places and carefully tending their 
young. The maternal instinct is developed 
to a quite remarkable extent. The mother 
has not the gallinaceous faculty of imitating 
a broken wing when danger threatens, but 
she has a hundred ways of hiding them and 
protecting them unknown to the birds of that 
family; and, if given a little time, she will 
get some of them upon her back and trans- 
port them to a safer region, returning for the 
others immediately. Her strength of flight 
and this manner of carrying her young led to 
the old superstition, once common to hunters 
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and naturalists alike, that the woodcock 
bred in Europe and transported her young 
to this country across ocean. The loon, a 
bird common to these waters, also totes its 
little ones in the same fashion, but the wood- 
duck carries hers in her bill. It was once 
my privilege to see a wood-duck and a wood- 
cock in parallel flight across a river slough. 
The woodcock was making brave progress of 
it witha brace of little ones securely squatted 
just below her shoulders, while the duck had, 
of course, but one ‘n her bili. I am inclined 
to think that the former bird never lugs its 
young a greater distance than one hundred 
yards in thismanner, but it is not uncommon 
to the wood-duck to build a half mile from 
the stream and carry her young, one at a time, 
to and fro while giving them their first 
knowledge of the generous water and how to 
make a living on it. 

In early autumn, however, the woodcock 
young have given up the motherly care. 
They are amply able to fly and forage for 
themselves. Even by the middle of August 
the later broods are full grown and, while 
there are individual differences of strength, 
speed, and cunning, due to age and experi- 
ence, they are all fast and corkscrewy 
enough to make it interesting for the sports- 
man. The females, however, are always 
swifter than the males, more wary and harder 
tohit. Theyare, in fact, considerably larger, 
in this way differing from almost all other 
feathered and unfeathered things. There 
are many shotgun men who contend that the 
woodcock is normally the most difficult of 
our flying targets, but this may be disputed. 
It is not so fast as the jacksnipe or the quail, 
nor is its flight so erratic as that of the snipe, 
if it be given room to fly in. The difficulty 
of the shooting is due most largely to the 
habitat. In daytime the woodcock is 
found only in the thickest of tangles, as a 
tule, and it is the huge interlaced growth 
which makes it a buzzing, darting, twisting, 
hurrying thing of aggravation, not its natural 
capabilities. Occasionally, when the nights 
are cool and the’ days are warm and sun- 
shiny, they are flushed along the lower edges 
of ridges where only small thin timber is 
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growing. In these places even an ordinary 
shot ought to bag two out of five and an ex- 
pert will do much better. 

On a Mississippi island, however, he who 
gets his woodcock in hand earns it. It is as 
impossible for the bird to fly through the 
branches as it is for a man to do a hundred 
yards in twelve secondsthroughthem. It has 
but one way in which to get clear of the 
growth which impedes its progress and that 
is to go straight upward. This it does in 
nineteen cases out of twenty and killing them 
becomes in a little while more of a knack than 
genuineskill. The amateur of experience in 
other fields, knowing that it is a fast rising 
shot, will naturally endeavor to hold over. 
He has been doing this with bounding quail, 
with up-springing grouse, with the acrobatic 
pin-tail. It will not do with the island 
woodcock. That ingenious night-feeder gets 
upward too fast and has a wide corkscrew 
weave on him that will puzzle the best eye 
that ever looked over the twin barrels. 
Straight toward the sky he goes for forty 
or fifty feet, hangs for an instant, then darts 
more swiftly downward, pitching probably 
upon some spot not more than thirty yards 
from his starting point. The time to shoot 
is the time when the flyer hangs poised. It 
occupies not more than the tenth part of a 
second, if so long, but in that moment he is 
motionless and the cloud of No. 10’s should 
catch him. Of course, for a satisfactory 
performance a man will want a cylinder 
bored gun of not larger mouth than 16- 
gauge and very light. No great distance is 
involved at any time and the charges will be 
moderate. If the gun be of an accentuated 
“brush” boring and makes a correspondingly 
wide pattern, so much the better. Perfectly 
armed, feeling in shooting trim, in good 
practice and of fair skill, the hunter ought 
to get two of the willow birds out cf five, 
If he averages three out of five he is entitled 
to find him a lodge in some vast wilderness 
and there, far from the madding crowd’s 
ignoble disbelief, shake hands with himself 
hard and long. 

There are just two ways in which the 
woodcock is to be obtained in the daylight 
of late August. The hunter may put a 
cold luncheon in his pocket, row to an island 
after breakfast, and proceed doggedly to 
force his way through the growth, trusting 
to luck and his knowledge of the land; or 
he may own a well-trained cocker spaniel, 
and let the bird dog do the rustling while he 


takes his time about it. With the dog there 
will be ten birds flushed for each one shot 
at. Often the cock will rise within fifteen 
feet, and not a glimpse of him be had. The 
man hears the wing-flutter, and knows that 
his prey is in the air, but that is all the fun 
he gets. It is true, however, that with the 
dog almost all killed birds will be retrieved, 
whereas, without the keen nose of the little 
assistant, one will need to be skilled in 
marking to get his dead quarry by hand. 
Hunting alone, with no aid except that of 
the 16-gauge, the man will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that he is doing the 
sportsmanlike thing. He is pitting his 
trained intelligence against the inherited 
intelligence of the bird, and such braces as 
he gets will be the more valuable to him on 
that account—or they ought to be. Of 
course, a stranger to the island will bag 
birds only by blundering upon them, but it 
should not take long foranyone to get the lay 
ot the land, and he is then sure of reasonably 
good shooting on any day between the first 
of September, when the open season begins, 
and the time of the southward migration, 
which sets in early in October, sometimes 
before. 

Here and there on the island are open 
spaces which show probably clumps of 
solitary willows in their centers, with the 
other woods standing in a circle about them. 
Nearly always in a clump, or a little to one 
side of it, will be a little seeped spring com- 
ing in some mysterious way from the river 
around it, but colder than the river water, 
and clearer because of its filtration. The 
ground about it, because of the many drop- 
pings of birds through the years, will be 
richer and blacker and of a more loamy cast. 
It will show, even to the casual eye, num- 
erous small borings, looking much as _ if 
some idler had stuck a lead pencil into it 
here and there. In that clump of willows, 
or on its edge, the woodcock will be lying. 
A soft footfall will not disturb him, and he 
will be inapt to notice the approach of his 
destroyer unless the sun be behind the 
hunter and his long shadow fall upon the 
bird while it is lazily sucking the mud for 
worms. When it rises it is as likely as not 
to go straight over the clump and pitch 
upon the farther side of it, to be flushed 
again if missed. It may, however, swing 
around the clump to left or right and fly 
for the encircling woods. In any case it 
offers a most tempting snap shot, and the 
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man who misses it has only himself to 
blame. On an island of a thousand acres— 
and many of them are larger—the sports- 
man who knows the ground ought to be able 
to flush twenty to thirty woodcock on a 
morning’s tramp, for there will be not less 
than fifty of these damp places, with rank, 
rough grass growing about them and the 
little pool of seepage in the middle. As a 
matter of convenience this form of shooting 
beats breaking the way through the willow 
growths to death, and it will bring as many 
birds. It is possible to travel in any direc- 
tion on these islands without special trouble, 
because of the hog-paths which cross, but 
ambling along a beaten path, while com- 
paratively swift and surely pleasing, does not 
get the beautiful brown-feathered, gamey- 
looking bodies into the pockets of the canvas 
coat, 

One form of the island shooting of wood- 
cock, however, is interesting to the highest 
degree, calls for a supremity of skill, and 
involves no special exertion. Leaving camp 
upon the mainland, when tke sun is a half- 
hour above the western horizon, the man 
with gun enters one of the short narrow 
skiffs common to the river, and pulls across 
to the island which faces his sleeping place. 
Probably the “slough” which surrounds it 
will be not more than four hundred yards 
wide and of a sluggish current. He lands 
and pulls his little craft far enough up to 
make it safe, then plunges into the under- 
growth or takes a path running straight 
across. He knows that not more than a 
quarter of a mile farther on he will find a 
“lake,” or still pond, covering possibly 
fifty acres. Each of the islands has one, 
and the size of it depends generally upon the 
island’s size. Tall grass grows near it, and 
between the grass and the water runs a strip 
of flat blackish ground, oozy and clinging. 
This ground, too, seems to have been prod- 
ded with lead pencils, for the woodcock feed 
on it at night and all night long, making 
plumper their plump breasts and talking to 
each other in muffled staccato clucks. They 
cannot do other than cluck, because, for 
some inscrutable reason, the moment they 
start to utter a louder noise their tails fly up, 
their long bills drop into the mud and that 
stops the performance. The flight of the 
bird from covert to right feeding ground 


is made between sunset and dark, just in 
that twilight when things seen are dim and 
elusive. The man, standing with his back 
to the encircling woods, waits. Suddenly 
there is a swishing in the air and over him, 
making for the edge of the lake, darts a 
small black ball that is on business. He 
prefers to take his target going from him, 
and if he holds straight he will see it whirl 
over and over in descent until it strikes the 
water with a tiny splash, and the little 
ripples circle away in darkness. The bird 
was not less than a hundred feet high and it 
may have been a hundred and fifty. It was 
traveling at a rate of a hundred miles an 
hour, with a wide weave to it. If it was 
killed dead the shooter has some cause for 
self praise. It would be difficult work at 
best—far more difficult than pass teal shoot- 
ing—but in the uncertain light a sportsman’s 
eye and a sportsman’s unfailing intuition of 
speed and distance are necessary to even a 
moderate success. 

There are evenings on the islands when it 
is permitted to one favored by the gods to 
expend fifty shells in this manner. There 
are other evenings when only an occasional 
shot rewards the weary watcher. In any 
case, however, the game is more than worth 
the candle. There has never been in the 
Mississippi part of the country a man able to 
make a better average than three out of ten 
at this form of waeodcock shooting, and the 
chances are that there never will be. A zig- 
zag sphere, black and dim, hurtling through 
space, and so high that it seems beyond the 
reach of shot offers far more of difficulty, and 
therefore far more of temptation to the true 
sportsman, than any sort of clay pigeon, 
however strong the trap, or any kind of field 
shooting whatever. It is certain that the 
birds come in for the better part of the 
night, busily eating while the stars are shin- 
ing, and if one arises early enough he may 
catch them returning to rest juet when the 
gray bars show in the east. Light shooting 
in the evening, however, is never more than 
a half-hour long, and he may count himself a 
reasonably lucky person who gets into his 
little boat and pulls slowly back across the 
slough with his pipe between his teeth, 
his retriever squatted in the stern and a 
half dozen of the big-eyed fliers in his 
pocket. 








DUCK DECOYS 


HOW TO MAKE THEM 





HOW TO SET THEM OUT 


By A. G. Holmes 


HEN and where decoys were first 
made and used for wild fowl shoot- 
ing I am unabletostate, but I de- 

lieve from what I have been able tolearn that 
the first decoys were made and used on the Po- 
tomac River and Chesapeake Bay about 
sixty years ago. That the first decoys were 
crude goes without saying. I have before 
me now a decoy made over thirty years ago 
by an old Frenchman who came from Canada 
in the early seventies and brought his decoy 
ducks with him, and this decoy is an oddity, 
resembling a mudhen far more than a duck, 
but was made for “de dawk,’’ as Old Pete 
Salvas says. Decoys as we get them from 
the shops are dreams in paint, putty and 
cheap work, but when used to lure ducks 
into shooting distance turn out most likely to 


Black & Green 


bean awful nightmare. A decoy and the duck 
it represents are the same size laid side by 
side, out of water; but entirely different in 
the water. The duck in life sits high upon 
the water while the solid wooden decoy with 
its: kee! on sits down into the water nearly 
two-thirds of the whole body. To over- 
come this difference decoys should be made 
nearly again as large as the duck they are to 
represent or at least one-half larger and 
hollowed so they will sit high upon the water. 

If one will take time to make his own 
decoys or have a carpenter make them, he 
will be money ahead, and will notice an in- 
crease in the number of scores he has shooting 
over these extra large decoys. He will be 
able to use few decoys and at the same time 
have a flock of birds that will show up 
farther and_ better 
than twice the num- 
ber of the factory- 
made ones. I have 
eighteen of these 
large decoys and 
they are all I can 
cary in my _ big 
canoe, though I used 
to carry from thirty 
to forty factory-size 
decoys in this same 
boat. But the large 
decoys are hollowed 
and weigh no more 
than aregular small 
factory decoy which 








is solid. Ducks will 
alight among the big 
decoys—if you allow 
them—when they 
would go right past 
the ordinary decoy, 
and when they do 
alight it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to tell 
the real ducks and 
the big decoy? apart. 
It is easy to tell a 
duck among a flock 
of factory decoys. 





Duck Decoys 


For the open where you are 
shooting deep water ducks, 
such as canvasbacks, red- 
heads, bluebills, whistlers, 
broadbills, shelldrakes, but- 
terballs, and all other open 
water ducks—-three kinds of 
decoys will answer—canvas- 
backs, redheads, and blue- 
bills. For all shoal water 
ducks such as mallard, teal, 
black duck, pintail, gray 
ducks, widgeon, ete.—a flock 
of mallard decoys answers. 
For deep water duck about 
four canvasback, four red- 
heads and ten bluebills in a 
flock of eighteen decoys make 
a good combination. Have 
as many bluebills as redhead 
and canvas backs combined 
and a couple extra. The 
canvasbacks and redheads 
should be drakes as the blue- 
bill flock will be mostly dark 
birds. 
The first thing needed is a 
good cedar post fifteen feet 
long and twelve inches at 
the butt; clear and solid. 
Have this post cut into 
twelve blocks fourteen in- 
ches long. With a good 
sharp hatchet, cut your block down until 
it is about six inches thick, then place 
it in a vise and with a drawshave cut 
down the other two sides until it is about 
nine inches across. Select the clearest 
side for the bottom of your decoy, being 
careful it has no checks; cut your bottom 
edges slightly rounding and leave the bottom 
flat. Thus the blocks are ready in the 
rough. Now let us make a canvasback 
for which the largest blocks should be re- 
served. Follow the lines of the canvasback 
decoy here printed and cut your block in 
this shape. Thirteen and a half inches long, 
eight inches wide, and five and a quarter 
inches high from top of back to bottom. 
Measure back from the bottom end for the 
tail two inches and a half on the lower side, 
and cut up so as to come out just under the 
tail and about one-half an inch. Now 
round off the breast all around and also round 
off sides a little and the back so as to leave it 
higher just behind the head, cutting down 
towards the tail. 





To make the head get a white pine board 
an inch and a half thick and follow the 
drawing given. Cut your board four and 
a half inches high and five and _ three- 
quarters inches wide from tip of bill to back 
of head. This will leave one-fourth of an 
inch on top and ends to trim down. Make 
the head as shown for your canvasback, 
and see that the head is modeled slightly 
pointing down. The canvasback bill 
should be narrower than either the redhead 
or bluebill. 

Cut in the bill about one-sixteenth of an 
inch where it joins the head and then smooth 
off the head until it is about one and three- 
eighth inches thick. Brass tacks such as 
used by furniture dealers make good eyes. 
The head being ready, bore hole one-fourth 
or three-eighths of an inch down through the 
head and neck into the body of the decoy, 
through which to drive a hardwood pin 
to fasten it to the body and prevent the head 
breaking off. 

Now comes the fine part of your work, 

















Saw straight through your decoy the long 
way, commencing at the breast about an 
inch down from the back and coming out 


just under the tail. Lay this piece on one 
side so it will not get broken or marred. 
Take an auger with an inch bit and bore 
around the sides and body of your decoy 
about one and a half to two inches deep, 
being careful not to get too near the edges; 
about an inch from both sides and an inch 
and a half on the breast end and about three 
inches from the tail end are about the proper 
distances. All this boring is done from the 
upper side and will be covered by the por- 
tion of the body we have just sawed off. 
Gouge out carefully so as not to harm the 
ends, until the body is well hollowed, then 
cover the edges with white lead thickly as 
well as the edges of the top board and then 
tack the latter on with wire brads about two 
and a half inches long. See that you get 
this on well, as it must be a water-tight joint. 
Having put on the back put the head in place 


and drive in the 
hardwood pin 
(after coating it 
well with white 
lead)clearthrough 
the head and 
down into the 
body of the decoy 
about an inch. 
Cut off the top 
piece of the pin 
flush with the top 
of the head, and 
by way of pre- 
caution drive a 
couple of wire 
brads into the 
back of the head 
down into the 
body of the decoy 
so that the head 
may be positively 
solid. 

Your decoy is 
now ready for 
painting. Give it 
a good coat of 
white lead and 
whitepaintmixed, 
all over the body, 
and let it dry in 
well. Paint the 
bill black. The 
breast for about 

four and one-half inches and the lower edge 
of the neck and the tail tip back about three 
inches should be painted black. Between 
the tail and breast paint a light gray or dirty 
white. Paint the upper part of the head a 
dark reddish brown, running down into 
black on the lower neck. This is for your 
drake canvasback. 

Paint your redheads the same as your 
canvasback, excepting that the head should 
be brighter red. The redhead bill should be 
blue two and one-half inches ‘long and 
slightly concaved. The bluebill should be 
painted black head and blue bill with black 
body and a little dirty white on sides and 
little white dots on back. The bodies of 
the bluebill and redheads should be half an 
inch shorter and half an inch narrower than 
the canvasback. 

The females of all three can be painted a 
dark brown or black with just a little bar 
of white on the edge of wing. Put on 
the lead keel when the decoys have dried 





Duck 


sufficiently, and be sure it is heavy enough 
to keep the dummy duck right side up no 
matter how you throw out your decoys or 
how heavy the sea. 

Now cut a strip of leather three inches 
long and a half inch wide; double it over 
and nail into the breast just ahead of the 
keel, making a loop to which to fasten 
your anchor cords. Be sure you put in your 
nail solid so it won’t pull out. 

I will describe the anchors I use for 
these big decoys, and advise them as the 
Cut a saucer-shaped hole in a board 
about two and one-half inches in diameter 
by half an inch deep. Cut your initials 
in the wood and you won’t lose your de- 
coys or anchors. Take a piece of brass wire 
ten inches long and bend it in the center as 
in drawing. Then bend the ends about 
one-half inch in and put into the hole as 
per cut. Now when your lead is hot and 
you have your wire in position (hold the 
wire with a pair of pliers so as not to burn 
your fingers) pour in the lead, and when it 
has cooled turn the board over and your 
weight will drop out finished as per cut. 
The big loop in the wire you can slip over 
the decoy head. These weights should 
weigh from twelve to sixteen ounces. 


best. 


When the decoy jerks the anchor, it slightly 
tips the saucer, causing the edge to dig 
into the ground, and holds the same as an 
anchor to a boat. 

In making mallard decoys, the heads 
should be made ‘“‘kind of humped up” and 
the back should have more of a hump to 


it as per cut. It should be thirteen and 
one-half inches long and seven and one- 
half inches wide at widest point just back 
of the back of the head, and four and one- 
half inches high from top of back to lower 
side. 

In painting, the bill should be a yellow, 
head black on top and back, and green 
on sides with white bands on neck, dark 
reddish brown breast, slate color on back, 
black on tail, green on wing ends with 
white and black bars, white underneath. 
Head made as per drawing. In the female 
brown color with white markings, green 
ends on wing tips, bill yellow. 

In mallard shooting, as a rule, half a dozen 
decoys will be enough, unless there is a suc- 
cession of open ponds or lakes. If there is 
a great deal of open water you can use a 
dozen mallard decoys. About four drakes 
to eight hens for mallards make the best 


selection. Remember that mallards like 
little holes or ponds in the rice, and a half a 
dozen big decoys go a long ways. Mallards 
are not like deep water ducks; they prefer 
their own select crowd, while deep water 
ducks like to be with the big bunch where 
nearly all kinds are mixed, hence a mixture 
of the three kinds I have named. 

In setting out your big decoys for open 
water shooting, set out your bluebills in 
front of your blind; if a cross wind is blow- 
ing set your decoys in the shave of a V head- 
ing into the wind; bunching the bluebills 
in the center of the V and on the inner line. 
Put your canvasback and redheads on the 
outer side of the V and also a couple on the 
outer tail for leaders; to follow in. The 
leaders you can run out sixty yards from 
your blinds, but keep your main bunch 
within thirty yards of you, so as to leave 
enough room for the birds to swing to 
alight. 

Each of your big decoys needs about six 
to eight feet of room, and this will leave 
openings for your birds to come to alight 
into the center of your decoys, thus giving 
vou the shots at a certain killing range nearly 
every time. 

If you are shooting with a wind behind 
you set your decoys in the shape of a dia- 
mond, leaving the center fairly open in front 
of vour blinds, for the birds to alight, with a 
couple of leaders away out. Now, dear 
reader, I do not let my ducks alight if I can 
possibly help it. Itry and catch them just 
as they are over my decoys, about to alight. 

There is no sport in shooting a duck or any 
other bird sitting, and I trust the readers of 
this article will give the ducks a chance for 
their lives by shooting them invariably on the 
wing, and only in the autumn. 

No spring duck shooting. 











THE SCHOOLING OF MR. AND MRS. JONES 


THE TRUTHFUL TALE OF TWO PUPPIES 
By James H. Tuckerman 


HEN Mr. and Mrs. Jones, the fox- 
hound puppies, were eight months 
old, and their tan-colored great- 

coats had begun to look as if they really had 
been made for them, and not merely passed 
on to them by some stout old game-trailing 
relative who had outgrown them, we decided 
to begin their education. Both were amia- 
ble intelligent puppies, royally bred, and 
with the promise—if there be anything in 
heredity—of developing marked olfactory 
astuteness. We looked forward with pleas- 
ant anticipation to their elementary lessons 
in those branches of woodcraft science so 
essential to their particular canine calling. 
It would be an instructive diversion during 
the long winter weeks to observe in detail 
the methods employed by Nature in devel- 
oping that mysterious instinct which had been 
handed down to Mr. and Mrs. Jones through 
an unbroken line of sporting ancestors, and 
which would enable them, in time, to follow 
an unseen quarry through an invisible laby- 
rinth of paths more accurately than we could 
follow a “to-the-menagerie” trail in the 
park. 

“Try them on a short drag hunt first,” an 
old fox hunter in a neighboring county had 
advised us; “take a rabbit skin or even a 
piece of old meat, tie it to a string and drag 
it through the fields; your puppies will soon 
trail it if there is anything in them.” Ap- 
parently there was “nothing in them’— 
nothing beyond a gastronomic gnawing that 
resisted all efforts to appease it. The pup- 
pies would trail the piece of old meat with 
frantic eagerness and praiseworthy tenacity, 
but they paid no more attention to the rab- 
bit skin than they would have to an una- 
bridged dictionary. 

A quarter of a mile from the house there 
was a splendid strip of pines, extending 
down a long southern slope and gradually 
tapering off into scrub oaks and sassafras 
bushes and ending finally in a swamp. 
Underneath the piles of dead limbs and in 
the numerous briar bushes a colony of cot- 
tontail rabbits made their homes. We de- 


cided to supplement the rabbit-skin drag 
On every pleasant day 


with the live article. 


for four weeks we took Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
into the woods and watched—and watched 
in vain—for some sign of an awakening of 
that boasted instinct. Rabbits would scurry 
out from their quarters only a few yards 
ahead of us and when we held the puppies’ 
gifted noses to the fresh tracks they merely 
gazed at us with vacant smiles in their eyes 
and wagged their tails pensively. And we 
never could decide just what kind of a mir- 
acle it was that was wrought in them and 
that finally brought about the awakening. 

On a Saturday afternoon Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones were still groping blindly in the dark. 
On Sunday afternoon at four o’clock they 
saw the light. We were returning from an 
afternoon walk across the fallow field that 
lay between the woods and the main road. 
The puppies, weary from a hard gallop after 
a neighbor’s calf, were walking behind us 
with bowed heads. Suddenly a rabbit scur- 
ried across the field and into the woods 
some thirty yards ahead. We made no effort 
to point out the trail; it seemed hopeless and 
it was Sunday. When we reached the place 
where the cottontail had crossed, Mr. Jones 
stopped, tipped his head thoughtfully; 
gazed questioningly for a moment at Mrs. 
Jones, and placed his nose on a round bare 
spot of earth about the size of the bottom of 
a dinner pail. He drew in his breath heavily 
four or five times and sighed as deeply. 
Then he slowly raised his head, his eyes up- 
turned to the skies, and broke into a-hymn. 
It was like the chanting of the Twenty- 
second Psalm. There was no joy in it, no 
note of exultation or praise or thanksgiving. 
Mr. Jones’s rich baritone rose in a long quav- 
ering crescendo until the empty field was 
flooded with it and the woods echoed with its 
loneliness. Every note seemed a dreary 
prophecy of desolation and woe. It was as 
if on that mysterious little tablet at his feet 
there had suddenly been revealed to him his 
life’s journey and he had seen only the 
thorns and the briars that were to tear his 
ears and prick his feet. It was entirely dif- 
ferent from what we had expected. Mrs. 
Jones seemed quite as much surprised. She 
did not join in the music, but when her lord 
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started toward the woods following the rab- 
bit’s path, and becoming more and more emo- 
tional with the discovery of each fresh tablet, 
she followed him. A few. moments after- 
ward when they had disappeared in the pines 
we heard her high falsetto, but whether she 
too had finally read the writing on the tab- 
let or whether she had become merely hys- 
terical through sympathy, we could not de- 
cide. That night they remained in the woods 
and swamp. The hymn, which had grown 
more and more broken and halting as the 
trail grew colder, finally ceased as a sustained 
effort altogether. But all through the night, 
at varying intervals and from curiously unex- 
pected places, the silence of the sleeping 
woods would he torn by sudden wild ex- 
clamations from Mr. Jones and the high 
querulous quick response of Mrs. Jones. We 
listened to them through an open window 
and it was like following two audible fireflies. 

They returned the next day at about noon, 
haggard and torn and so exhausted they 
could scarcely wait to be shut in their ken- 
nel. In that one night their characters had 
undergone a complete change. They were 
no longer the blithe irresponsible puppies 
of the morning before. Mr. Jones’s smooth 
young brow was furrowed with deep worried 
wrinkles; he carried his tail at a dignified 
angle and he went about with a pre-occupied 
air, his mind burdened with questions of too 
serious import to even heed Peter the 
pointer’s invitation for a rough and tumble 
in a pile of dry leaves. The change in Mrs. 
Jones was less marked, she still retained 
some of her old time puppy wriggle when 
she greeted us and she even took advantage 
of Mr. Jones’s mental abstraction to dig up a 
soup bone he had carefully cached in the 
ash heap some days before; but when alone 
with him it was evident she shared his rest- 
lessness and depression. Although they no 
longer betrayed any eagerness or elation at 
the prospect of going into the woods, they 
seemed utterly powerless to keep away from 
them. Some mysterious” influence, which 
they struggled against in vain, seemed to 
draw them irresistibly back to the rabbit 
haunts. After a night in the woods they 
would return, jaded and frayed, their ears 
torn and their eyes swollen and red, but they 
could neither-eat nor-rest, and in a couple of 
hours they, would pull their stiffened limbs 
together and creep dejectedly back to the 
woods. From our observations we decided 
the aroma of rabbit to them was like some 


powerful drug which, after they had been 
under its influence a few times, they acquired 
a habit for as men do for opium and hasheesh 
and such things. 

Once in the woods Mr. and Mrs. Jones im- 
mediately set about to pick up the tangled 
cottontail thread where they had dropped it 
the day before. Their inability to do so 
was a source of never failing astonishment 
and mortification to them. Mr. Jones 
seemed inclined to blame it all upon Mrs. 
Jones, and his voice, when he called her in 
consultation over some suspected leaf or 
log, was peevish and irritable. 

A jovial old bachelor buck, who kept 
apartments in an elaborately woven briar 
bush on the edge of a swamp, apparently 
became much interested in the puppies’ daily 
lessons. Their crude and elementary knowl- 
edge of trailing was the merest child’s play 
for him, but he seemed to find it mildly 
diverting, and nearly every afternoon he 
gave them a trail to practice on. So ignor- 
ant were they then of all his subtle arts and 
so laboriously slow of mind and foot that he 
rarely if ever had to resort to any but the 
simplest tricks. A straightaway through 
the trees with no doubling or log running 
was sufficient to keep them uproariously 
employed for an hour at a time. From 
our place of observation on the top of a rail 
fence we could, with the aid of glasses, follow 
the rabbit, and soon discovered how easy and 
simple it allwasfor him. After he had satis- 
fied himself that the puppies were on his trail 
he would leisurely place a hundred yards or 
so between him and them and then sit down 
in a cluster of wet leaves or on a hit of soft 
earth. Then he would sprint lightly over 
the leaves for another hundred yards and 
repeat the performance. When Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones finally arrived at his first sitting-down 
place they naturally found the scent unusu- 
ally hot, and they always made the discovery 
the occasion for loud and oft-repeated con- 
gratulations. When they resumed the trail 
they found it more difficult to follow, and 
when at length they reached the next stop- 
ping place and again found a hot scent there 
would be another period for congratulations; 
and thus the game was kept up until at last 
the trail died away into nothingness and 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones were left to stare blankly 
about them and wonder how it all happened. 
The rabbit, meanwhile, had returned to his 
apartments by a back way through the 
swamp. Sometimes the old buck would 
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give the puppies a sight chase, trusting to 
his own speed and their clumsiness to elude 
them. It was obvious at such times that he 
was not actuated wholly by a desire to afiord 
them amusement. He never failed to carry 
them either straight into a briar bush where, 
before they knew it, they were caught ears, 
legs, and tail in its torturing meshes, or into 
a barbed wire fence, which was equally dis- 
concerting. 

Gradually, however, they grew more pro- 
ficient with practice, and after they had 
learned how many precious moments might 
be saved in circling for a lost trail instead of 
going laboriously over every inch of ground, 
their friend the buck was compelled to resort 
to some of his prettiest strategies to throw 
them off. The one upon which he most 
often relied, and which was as clever in its 
conception as it was brilliant in execution, 
consisted in leading the puppies down the 
southern slope to the edge of a gully that 
divided the woods from the swamp. This 
was not more than five feet across, and when 
the rabbit reached it he would bound lightly 
over, then, turning in his tracks, leap diago- 
nally back again and run a few yards into the 
bushes where, under cover of a bramble pile, 
he would sit down to watch the discomfiture 
of his friends. Down the slope a moment 
later would come Mr. and Mrs. Jones hot 
upon the scent, their tails beating time to a 
glad unholy processional only to have it cease 
abruptly on the brink of the gully. Natu- 


rally the first inference was that the rabbit 
was somewhere in the bottom of that ditch, 
at least three minutes were generally 
in discovering that the inference was 


and 
lost 
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wrong. If he was not in the ditch he must 
be somewhere on the other side, and the 
search was taken up there only to end finally 
in the one lone track that had no beginning 
and no ending. This simple little problem 
in plane geometry was too much for the 
puppies. It baffled them for days, but at 
last Mrs. Jones, who was always quicker of 
wit, if less persevering, than Mr. Jones solved 
it, and the quod est demonstratum which they 
jubilantly proceeded to place at the end of 
it resulted disastrously for its propounder. 
They chased him not only through his own 
apartments in the swamp but into all his 
favorite ravines and brush heaps; his balks 
and his crosses and doubles availed him 
nothing. We followed their loud pean 
through the pines and the field, across the 
road, and far into the heart of another wood 
when it ceased—suddenly and tragically. 
It is possible. our fears were groundless, but 
after that day we never ran across the genial 
old buck again nor saw his tiny stern search- 
light playing at dusk through the pines; 
and we missed him. 

Early one morning, a month later, the pup- 
pies ran across the cold trail of a gray fox. 
Instantly their hackles rose and they gave 
voice to low muttered growls of defiance, but 
they made only a feeble effort to follow the 
trail. That same instinct had told them 
that those new tablets had been laid there by 
an adversary who in strategy and strength 
was still too masterful for them. After the 
winter’s course in the woods, however, we 
felt justified in conferring upon Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones their degrees of bachelors of 
trailing. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY ATHLETICS 
SPORTSMANSHIP IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA 
By John Corbin 


F it is true, as the French proverb 
teaches, that to understand all is to 
forgive all, then few things could 

have contributed more to fellowship between 
the two great branches of the English-speak- 
ing people than recent international athletic 
contests. When the first of the series of 
modern inter-university meetings was ar- 
ranged, no longer ago than 1894, the dark- 
ness of the English mind with regard to 
things American was little short of Fgyptian. 
The president of the Oxford Athletic As- 
sociation, on receipt of the challenge from 
Yale, called on a Harvard graduate who 
happened to be in residence in his college, 
showed him the challenge, and asked “ What 
is this Yale?”’ He was under the impression 
that it was the American equivalent of a 
public school, and hardly up to the dignity 
of an inter-varsity contest. Of the Harvard 
man’s rude delight at his question Ineed not 
speak. When the Oxonian learned that 
“this Yale” was a university, an old uni- 
versity and a large university, he asked 
whether it was worth going up against in 
athletics. The Harvard man answered that 
that was according as one looked at it: of 
late years he was forced to admit Harvard 
had got very little satisfaction out of going 
up against that Yale. Then he produced 
a newspaper account of the recent dual ath- 
letie meeting for the Oxford president’s 
perusal. The performances in almost every 
event were better than those in the latest 
Oxford and Cambridge meeting. The result 
was a conference between the powers that 
were, and a prompt acceptance of the chal- 
lenge. This was only seven years ago; but 
now no English sportsman would speak of 
this Yale, this Harvard, this Cornell, this 
Pennsylvania, or this anything in America 
that happened to-be looking for a fight. 
Meantime, American sportsmen have had 
equally good opportunities for enlarging the 
bounds of their experience. Half a dozen 
years ago most of us would have asked, 
“What is this Leander?” 

Much as we have both learned, however, 


a complete mutual comprehension is ap- 
parently as far off as ever. And perhaps 
this is fortunate for the welfare of sport and 
sportsmanship. When we know and pardon 
all it will be manifestly absurd to try con- 
clusions. The question as to superiority will 
be left to the mathematical faculties of the 
rival universities. The significance of this is 
by no means obvious. Not many years ago 
I was so convinced that we had everything 
to learn from English sportsmanship that I 
went to Oxford and studied it at first hand, 
playing football for my college and repre- 
senting the university in the athletic sports. 
I am more than ever impressed with the 
good sense and amenity of English contests, 
and with the value of certain aspects of 
English training, but I have lost the zeal 
of the missionary; and if I had not, it would 
be hard to decide which country is more in 
need of reformaticn. The differences be- 
tween England and America are as clear as 
the kinship, and they are quite as impossible 
to alter. The more closely we know the 
virtues of our transatlantic cousins, the 
more we shall deprecate their shortcomings; 
and for both reasons we shall be the more 
eager to join again and again in the friendly 
contest. 

Granted, the common love of out-of-door 
sports, the two countries differ in almost 
every particular. The United States is the 
youngest of the great modern nations and 
the most democratic; England is the oldest, 
and perhaps the most aristocratic. Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Cor- 
nell—merely to speak the names in a single 
breath raises an atmosphere of jealous 
and aggressive rivalry, and to put them in 
writing is to reflect uneasily on the dozens of 
institutions that are pretty sure to resent 
omission from the list. Oxford, Cambridge 
—there is an immediate suggestion of fif- 
teenth-century architecture overgrown with 
ivy, and of general old-world amenity and 
repose; and there is no third institution 
to resent omission. If you were to ask a 
graduate of the University of London or of 
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the new university at Birmingham, of Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Durham or 
Dublin, whether he were a university man, 
the chances are that he would say he was 
not, and take no shame: the phrase in 
England means a man who has been at 
Oxford or Cambridge. With us some new 
and burning question is agitated every year. 
Shall Harvard play Princeton? Shall Yale 
row Pennsylvania or Cornell? Shall the 
football games be held in New York, or on 
home grounds? And in default of such 
questions it becomes a matter of life and 
death that this or that contest shall be 
played on Saturday and not on Thursday. 
The local newspapers print long discussions 
of the points at issue. 

Great athletic leagues have been dis- 
solved: by cliques that arose out of mutual 
jealousies; and all of us can remember oc- 
easions on which leading universities have 
refused to play the vital game of the season 
rather than be “dictated to” by its rival. 

In England controversies occur, to be sure, 
but they, are discussed quite privately and 
as personal concerns, which of course they 
are. During my time at Oxford, as it 
happened, an exceptionally bitter winter 
afforded a pretext for postponing the sports 
from the day after the boat race in March to 
the day after the cricket match in July. 
The Oxford don who took the lead in the 
sports thought that, if once tried, this ar- 
rangement would insure the games a larger 
attendance and greater popularity; and 
though, as Cambridge urged, it would have 
been quite as easy to run them off in March 
as it was to row the boat race, he carried his 
point. After a brisk exchange of letters, 
Cambridge graciously gave way. The cor- 
respondence was published in The Field, and 
made it quite clear that, to use the odious 
American phrase, Oxford had “dictated 
to” Cambridge. But no undergraduate 
gave out his opinion on the subject for pub- 
lication, and no critic discussed the question. 
After the games were over and the experi- 
ment had failed, the newspapers barely 
commented on the fact by way of indicating 
that next year they would be held in March 
as usual. There may have been a trace of 
irony at the lack of ultimate justification 
for Oxford’s insistence, but even that was 
discreetly veiled. For all the world knew, 
the sister universities had been seated at the 
usual love feast. The endless plots and 
bickerings among American universities 


never seemed to me so unnecessary and so 
little desirable as an incident to sport or as a 
part of the life of young men as they did in 
the light of this experience. We are only 
gradually coming to realize that sport, after 
all, is sport, and not a matter of life, death 
and eternity. 

In the actual training of the team the 
differences between the two countries is no 
less marked. In America the captain, 
generally under the advice of a professional 
trainer, issues a call for candidates every 
autumn, and though the intercollegiate 
sports are some eight months in the future, 
the college papers urge each and every man 
to try for the team. Training is a matter of 
loyal duty, almost of religion. If the college 
has been losing of late, one is likely to be 
urged to make all possible personal sacrifices 
in order to help the university to struggle 
free from disgrace. It is no uncommon 
thing for three or four hundred fellows to 
train systematically and hard for the dozen 
or so of vacant places. In England there is 
no call for candidates; and when I asked to 
whom I should report, my question was not 
understood. The president of the athletic 
association was playing association football 
for the university, and most of the others 
of last year’s “blues” were similarly occu- 
pied. There was, of course, no professional 
trainer. I was not expected to report to 
anyone. At the university running grounds 
I fell in with at most a score or so of fellows 
practising daily, all training according to 
their best lights and helping one another. 
Besides the freshmen games and the uni- 
versity games, the only incentive to keep fit 
was a Series of games given by the several 
colleges, in each of which a single “strangers’ 
race” was open to general competition. As 
the season advanced a few of the blues came 
out, and with them Mr. C. N. Jackson, who 
has for years looked after the training of the 
team. He apparently took no notice of me, 
and for some days I rather fought shy of 
him. How could I possibly address him 
when he had not even asked me to help save 
the university from disgrace! When I did 
venture to approach him, it was to present 
a letter of introduction. To my surprise I 
found that he had been watching me care- 
fully, and I gathered that he thought it 
strange I had not spoken to him before. 
One of the fellows mischievously suggested 
that he had suspected me of wanting to 
practise in secret after the manner of an 
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American crew. 








Of course, there 
was no thought 
as yet of a train- 
ing table. Ifa | 
man wanted 
company he 
took his meals 
with such men 
of his college as 
happened to be 
in for some con- 
test or other, 
but this also 
was a_ purely 
personal mat- 
ter. Itwas the 
conscious pur- 
pose to make 
athletics inter- 
fere as little as 
possible with 
one’s individ- 
ual comfort and 
ordinary pur- 
suits. 

For all this 
there was suf- 
ficient reason. 
Most of the 
abler men were 
wanted for 
other teams, 
and one of 
them, who was 




















rather a phe- 








nomenon in the 

way of ver- FINISH OF 
satility, played 

Rugby and Association football and cricket, 
besides having a “double blue” for sprint- 
ing 2nd jumping. In the course of his 
undergraduate life he was captain of the 
university team in three different sports— 
athletics, cricket and association football. 
It was said to be a mortification to him that 
he had no time to row. Even the men of 
more moderate ability were likely to be 
wanted for various college teams, and were 
scarcely less preoccupied. One great reason 
for the moderation of English sportsman- 
ship is this multiplicity of sports, for where 
there are so many games on, it would be 
hard to convince everyone that each of them 
is of supreme importance. And moreover 
where men are so constantly in training 
there is little need to insist on military ré- 


AN 


OXFORD QUARTER AT QUEENS. 


gime. An Englishman believes that it is 
wholesome to go in for out-of-door sports, 
and he knows it is about the best fun in life. 
In a quiet way, sportsmanship has come to 
be an ideal. Only the townspeople now use 
the word gentleman. In the university 
more than enough has been said in acknowl- 
edging that a man is a sportsman. As for 
the victory, it is regarded as a pleasant pos- 
sibility but by no means an essential of self- 
respect. 

For the last few weeks before the sports 
the English university teams train at 
Brighton. It is universally recognized that 
the climate of the Thames valley and espe- 
cially at Oxford, is the most relaxing in 
England, and that the climate of Brighton 
is the most stimulating. Here the régime 
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fHE OXFORD-CAMBRIDGE 


takes as serious an aspect as is known to 
English sport. Our captain explained to 
us new men that he thought a dip in the 
Channel before dressing a jolly good thing, 
and volunteered to rout us all out betimes if 
we agreed with him. Most of us did agree, 
thougha few decidedly did not; and at seven 
daily were we reluctantly persuaded to 
shuffle on flannels and stroll down to the 
Old Chain Pier. Throughout the period of 
training we ate the normal English diet, 
including afternoon tea, and drank the 
normal English drinks. The main dif- 
ference between our régime and every-day 
life was that we did not smoke, and went to 
bed betimes. On the university cricket 
team, which was also at Brighton, the train- 
ing was not even as severe as this; at least 
we used to look enviously on in the evenings 
while certain of the cricketers smoked briar 
pipes. Those were halcyon days, scarcely 
to be bettered even in an old graduate’s 
retrospect, and very different from the last 
days of training in America. I need scarcely 
say that we were all sincerely interested in the 
coming contest; but it was far from being 
the one absorbing thought, and no more than 
an undertone of disquiet enhanced the gen- 
eral sense of physical and mental well being. 

Track exercises we took only three or at 
most four times a week. The other days 
we devoted to long and stimulating walks 
over the chalk downs that skirt the breezy 
Channel, during which one might casily have 


HALF MILE AT QUEENS. 


been persuaded to the ancient belief that 
the air coursed through our very arteries. 
The physical effects of varying the kind of 
exercise is very good, for reasons familiar 
to those who understand the workings of 
nerves, heart and muscles; and its mental 
effect is no less good in that it tends to keep 
one’s thoughts away from the coming com- 
petition. The American training, which is 
mainly confined to the track, tends per 
contra to put too great a strain on the single 
set of nerves and muscles, so that they go 
stale before the body as a whole has reached 
its prime. Still as far as results are con- 
cerned our methods, taken by and large, 
are undoubtedly better. Mr. Horan, the 
president of the Cambridge team that ran 
against Yale in 1895, made a careful study 
of American training. He told me that our 
superiority was unquestionable, but that it 
seemed to him scarcely worth the cost. The 
law of diminishing returns applies to train- 
ing as to other human effort, and it seemed 
to him that we did many times as much 
work for an advantage, he admitted, of 
enough to win by. Mr. Workman, of the 
present English team, tells me that he 
thinks the best results would be obtained 
by a compromise between American and 
English methods. 

On the appointed day our men assembled 
in the dressing rooms of the Queens Club, 
Kensington, in frock coats and in the most 
casual manner. As it happened, this was 
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the first time the teain came together as a 
whole. Some of the men had preferred to 
train at home, and one of them who was on 
the cricket team had not trained at all. We 
had several times seen him smoking; and as 
he was obliged to borrow a pair of shoes to 
jump in, it transpired he had not practised. 
He explained that his cricket had prevented 
regular practice, and that he had always 
found half practice worse than none. As he 
held the world’s record of the time at his 
event we still had hopes of him. A more 
striking figure was a big and blond freshman 
who had several times shown very consid- 
erable ability at the hammer and shot. He 


of sportsmanship probably date from these 
experiences. I am far from charging Eng- 
lishmen with a lack of pluck. No one 
who knows them can fail to realize that they 
enjoy few things as they enjoy eating their 
hearts out at the end of a desperate race. 
But this is only half of the sportsman’s duty. 
If our freshman had won either of his events, 
both of which with due preparation he 
should easily have won, or the broad 
jumper done within a foot or more of his 
best, our team would have won the games. 
We failed for lack of the desire to do our best. 
There is a good deal of food for reflection 
in all this. If it is true, as we are nowadays 
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confided to me that he never could find out 
how he did it, and so was not able to be sure 
of doing it again at any given time. He 
seemed really to care, and to care deeply, 
what account he gave of himself; and when 
I said he ought to have had someone to 
teach him the proper form he seemed 
heartily to agree with me. I have often 
wondered since if he would have shown the 
same simple earnestness in his third and 
fourth year at the university. To my dis- 
tress, however, even the freshman did not 
seem fully to realize that the winning team 
was to go to America to run against Yale. 

The many doubts I have since harbored 
as to the entire fitness of the English idea 


ENGLISH HURDLES. 


taught, that progress, intellectual, moral and 
physical, has been attained by those indi- 
viduals and those races which have been 
best able to realize their native desires, then 
there is something peculiarly displeasing 
in a publie épinion that makes sportsman- 
ship a young man’s ideal, and then permits, 
even encourages, him to do less at it than he 
reasonably and honorably can. I grant that 
we in America have often been led beyond 
the boundary of reason and even of honor in 
our athletics, and no one can too thoroughly 
deprecate any code of sportsmanship which 
places the victory above the sport; but our 
vices are the vices of redundant life, and in 
the homely New England phrase, there is 
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FULL COSTUME OF THE OXFORD “BLUE.” 


enough of the same to make them less. The 
state of mind of the English sportsman is 
less hopeful. It is the state of mind that in 
the long geological ages has made the differ- 
ence between ourselves and our backward 
cousin, the unforeseeing monkey; and when 
Mark Twain rewrites the Ten Command- 
ments as he has been rewriting the story of 
Adam and Eve, we may expect to find the 
stirring exhortation: When it is right and 
profitable to do your neighbor, po him. That 
is the gospel of the strenuous life. 

I do not wish to preach against a supposed 
decadence, or in any way to be a prophet of 
despair. For upward of a thousand years 
this lack of foresight and preparation has 
been characteristic of the people of the so- 
called tight little island. The ancient Saxons 
knew well enough that the Danes in the end 
would conquer their kingdoms, yet they 
could not get together in season to defend 
their coasts and rivers, and so achieved the 
glory of a desperate losing struggle. Harold 
lost the battle of Senlac, his life and his crown, 
because in his conservatism he equipped his 
men with stone axes instead of a startling inno- 
vation in the armory of that day, the long bow 
and arrow; and Englishmen have ever since 
chanted the praises of his indomitable pluck! 
Nothing short of desperate defeat will con- 
vince an Englishman of the importance of 
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using his wits betimes. Now if athletics 
have any real reason for being it is that in the 
way of sport they train young men to take 
up the struggle for existence, and, win or 
lose, to do their honorable best in it. To teach 
them that transient personal convenience is 
better than thoroughness and devotionis, in 
any modern philosophy of life, the depth of 
immorality—an immorality that in the strug- 
gle for survival tends to put a man at once on 
the downward path. There are many ways 
of keeping the body sound, many ways of 
making life pleasant; but there is only this 
one way in modern life in which it is possi- 
ble to maintain the standard of prowess. 
If it is the vice of Americans to prefer suc- 
cess to a generous struggle, it is the vice of 
the English to prefer comfort to both. 

Some weeks ago a crew from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania threw English sporting 
circles into a fit of apprehension lest the 
Grand Challenge Cup at Henley should fol- 
low the America’s Cup across the Atlantic; 
but because the American crew was beaten 
(its stroke was perhaps inferior, and owing, as 
I firmly believe, to the effect of the climate, 
it was unable to spurt at the finish), no 
Englishman, to my knowledge, dreamed of 
profiting by the example of its devotion to 
the object of its summer’s visit. Instead, 
they demanded to have Henley closed to 
Americans, making an excuse of the fact— 
unfortunate it is true, but admittedly not 
against the rules—that two of the compet- 
ing American eights of late years have 
trained under professional coaches. Dr. 
Edmund Warre, head master of Eton and 
the Nestor of English boating, stated the 
case very clearly in a letter to the Times. 
“T do not wish that the American crews 
should be excluded out of any selfish 
fear lest the prizes in question should 
go to foreign lands, for I feel convinced that 
we are good enough to hold our own. But 
I do most earnestly desire that our amateur 
oarsmanship may be preserved from the 
deadly inroad of professionalism, which is 
already making a business of so much that 
ought to be pleasure, and threatens to 
crush the life out of the sports of ‘merrie 
England.’” Surely this is to laugh. If 
there were no fear as to the cup, why not 
make a natural discrimination against crews 
that surrender their liberties to professionals, 
and have done with it. As it stands Dr. 


Warre’s letter is another manifestation of 
the spirit that took umbrage at the Ameri- 
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can leatherstocking for using his rifle. The 
fact is that rather than take the pains to give 
their crews a finished training, Englishmen 
are content to rear a wall around their garden, 

But they cannot rear a wall to protect the 
national failing. The remedy for this sort 
of thing bids fair to be what it has been in the 
past. Dane, Norman and American have 
all brought new life, new laws, new morals 
into England. To-day an invasion is taking 
place which is no less important because it is 
proceeding quietly inthe realm of science, in- 
vention and commerce. The new branches of 
the English-speaking race have developed 
new Vigor in their struggles with the forces of 
nature across the seas, and are conquering 
the parent island as irresistibly as it was ever 
conquered in the days of old. 

Let us understand English sport and 
sportsmanship, and emulate as much of it 
as is worth while; but it would scarcely be 
wise to throw away our good Americanism 
for any mere pleasantness in living; to 
give up one jot of the austerity of our 
sportsmanship for the amenities of a field 
day or a water party. 





























SHOWING THE SQUARE FROM WHICH ENGLISH 
ATHLETES PUT THE SHOT. 


CLIMATE AND INTERNATIONAL ATHLETICS 


HE value of international contests as 
a basis for judging the two systems 
of training is impaired by the fact that 
the visiting team is pretty sure to be under 
the weather. The importance of climatic 
influences can scarcely be expizined with- 
out considerable digression into the history 
of international contests. The first repre- 
sentatives we sent abroad, the Harvard 
four of 1869, became so overtrained on the 
Thames, in work which would have been 
only sufficient at home, that two of the 
four men had to be substituted. The 
substitutes were taken from the ‘‘second”’ 
crew, which had just come over from the race 
at Worcester. The men in this crew had 
been so inferior as oarsmen that they 
had been allowed to compete against Yale 
only after vigorous protest; but in the 
race against Oxford, owing probably to 
the brevity of their training in England, 
the substitutes pulled the strongest oars 
in the boat. The crew got off very well, 
but when the time came for the final effort 
the two original members had not the 
nervous stamina to respond. 
The experience of the Yale athletes who 
competed against Oxford in 1894 was 


much the same. Their performances in the 
games were so far below their American 
form that they won only the events in 
which they literally outclassed their op- 
ponents—the hammer, shot and_ broad 
jump. They were sportsmen enough not 
to explain their poor showing, and _per- 
haps they never quite realized how the 
soft and genial English summer had un- 
nerved them; but several competent ob- 
servers who had watched their practice 
told me that they lost form from day to 
day. Their downfall was doubtless aided 
by the fact that instead of training at 
Brighton or elsewhere on the coast they 
trained in the Thames valley and at Oxford. 

The experience of the Cornell crew, of 
which I got full and frank information 
while crossing the Atlantic with them 
after the race, was along the same lines. 
Before leaving Ithaca they rowed over the 
equivalent of the Henley course in time 
that was well under seven minutes, and 
not far from the Henley record of six 
minutes, fifty-one seconds. At Henley 
they rowed their first trials in seven 
minutes, three seconds, if my memory serves 
me, and in: consequence were generally 
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expected to win. From that day they grew 
worse and worse. Certain of the eight 
went stale and had to be substituted. In the 
race the crew, like the earlier Harvard 
crew, went to pieces when they were called 
on for a spurt—the test of nerve force 
in reserve—and were beaten in wretchedly 
slow time. They had gone hopelessly stale 
on work which would have been none too 
much in America. The experience of the 
Yale crew in the following year was similar 
to that of Harvard and Cornell. The 
crew went to pieces and lost the race for 
the lack of precisely that burst of energy 
for which American athletes, and Yale in 
particular, are remarkable. 

Meantime one or two American athletes 
training at Oxford had been gathering 
experience, which, humble though it was, 
had the merit of being thorough. Mr. 
J. L. Bremer, who will be remembered in 
America as making a new world’s record over 
the low hurdles, steadily lost suppleness 
and energy at Oxford so that he was beaten 
in the quarter mile in time distinctly in- 
ferior to his best in America. Clearly, 
the effect of the English climate is to relax 
the nervous system and thereby to reduce 
the athlete’s power both of sprinting per se 
and of sprinting at the finish of the race. 
My own experience in English training con- 
firmed the conclusion, and pointed to an 
interesting extension of it. In general I 
am inclined to think that a short stay 
in England is more than likely to undo an 
athlete, and especially for sprinting; and 
even if he stays long enough to find himself 


again, his ability to sprint is likely to be 
lessened. In the long run, on the other 
hand, the English climate produces staying 
power in almost the same proportion as it 
destroys speed. Certainly the English out- 
class our men in distance running as clearly 
as we outclass them at all events requiring 
a single burst of energy—sprinting, hurdling, 
jumping, vaulting, ete. When the joint 
team from Yale and Harvard went to Eng- 
land in 1899, the powers that were took 
advantage of past experiences, and instead 
of going to the Thames Valley to train, they 
went to Brighton, and instead of doing most 
of their training in England, they gave them- 
selves only the few days necessary to get 
their shore legs and become acquainted with 
the Queen’s Club track. As a result, the 
team. was in general up to its normal 
form, or above it, and except for the fact 
that one of the men was ill, would have won. 

The experience of the English athletes 
who came to America in 1895 points to a 
similar conclusion. Though the heat was 
intense and oppressive and most of the visitors 
were positively sick, one of the sprinters, in 
spite of severe illness, was far above his 
previous best, while all of the distance men 
went quite to pieces. Thus our climate 
would seem to reduce the staying power of 
the English athletes, and perhaps to increase 
the speed of sprinters. It appears on the whole 
probable that in these international contests 
the visiting athlete had best do as much as 
possible of his training at home, and it fol- 
lows that the visiting team is at a distinct 
and inevitable disadvantage. 
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THE HANGING OF TALTON HALL 
By John Fox, Jun. 


a 

HROUGH mountain and_ valley, 
humanity had talked of nothing 
else for weeks, and before dawn of 
the fatal day, humanity started in converg- 
ing lines from all other counties for the 
county-seat of Wise—from Scott and from 
Lee: from wild Dickinson and Buchanan, 
where one may find white men who have 
never looked upon a black man’s face; from 
the “ Pound,” which harbors the desperadoes 
of two sister States whose skirts are there 
stitched together with pine and_ pin-oak 
along the crest of the Cumberland; and 
farther on, even from the far away Kentucky 
hills, mountain humanity had started at 
dawn of the day before. A stranger would 
have thought that a county-fair, a camp- 
meeting, or a circus was the goal. Men and 
women, boys and girls, children and babes in 
arms; each in his Sunday best—the men in 
jeans, slouch hats, and high boots; the 
women in gay ribbons and brilliant home- 
spun; in wagons and on foot, on horses and 
mules, carrying man and man, man and boy, 
lover and sweetheart, or husband and wife 
and child—all. moved through the crisp Sep- 
tember air, past woods of russet and crimson 
and along brown dirt roads to a little strag- 
gling mountain town where midway of the 
one long street and shut in by a tall board- 
fence was a court-house, with the front door 
closed and barred, and port-holes cut through 
its brick walls and looking to the rear; and in 
the rear a jail; and to one side of the jail a 
tall wooden box with a projecting cross- 
beam in plain sight, from the center of which 
a rope swung to and fro, when the wind 

moved. 

Never had a criminal met death at the 
hands of the law in that region, and it was 
not sure that the law was going to take its 
course now; for the condemned man was a 
Kentucky feudsman, and his clan was there 
to rescue him from the gallows, and some of 
his enemies were on hand to see that he died 
a just death by a bullet, if he should man- 
age to escape the noose. And the guard, 





whose grim dream of law and order seemed 
to be coming true, was there from the Gap, 
twenty miles away, to see that the noose did 


its ordained work. On the outskirts of the 
town, and along every road, boyish police- 
men were halting and disarming every man 
who carried a weapon in sight. At the back 
windows of the court-house and at the 
threatening little port-holes were more 
youngsters, manning Winchesters and 
needle-guns; at the windows of the jailer’s 
house, which was of frame and which joined 
and fronted the jail, were more still on 
guard, and around the jail was a line of them, 
heavily armed to keep the crowd back on 
the outer side of the jail-vard fence. 

The crowd had been waiting for hours. 
The neighboring hills were black with 
people, waiting; the house-tops were black 
with men and boys, waiting; the trees in the 
streets were bending under the weight of 
human bodies, and the jail-yard fence was 
full three deep with people hanging to the 
fence and hanging to one another’s necks, 
waiting. Now the fatal noon was hardly an 
hour away, and a big man with a red face ap- 
peared at one of the jailer’s windows; and then 
the sheriff, who began to take out the sash. 
At once a hush came over the crowd and then 
a rustling and a murmur. It was the pris- 
oner’s lawyer, and something was going to 
happen. Faces and gun-muzzles thickened 
at the port-holes and the court-house win- 
dows; the line of guards in the jail-yard 
wheeled and stood with their faces upturned 
to the window; the crowd on the fence 
scuffed for better positions, and the people 
in the locust-trees craned their necks from 
the branches, or climbed higher, and there 
Was a great scraping on all the roofs; even 
the black crowd out on the hills seemed to 
catch the excitement and to sway, while 
spots of intense blue and vivid crimson came 
out here and there from the blackness when 
the women rose from their seats on the 
ground. Then—sharply—there was silence. 
The big man disappeared, and in his place, 
and shut in by the sashless window, as by a 
picture-frame, and blinking in the strong 
light, stood a man with black hair, cropped 
close, beard gone, face pale and worn, and 
hands that looked thin—stood Talton Hall. 

He was going to confess—that was the 
rumor. His lawyers wanted him to confess; 








“BEEN ENOUGH KILLIN’ ON MY 


ACCOUNT,” HE SAID ABRUPTLY; “‘I 
DON’T WANT NOTHIN’ MORE DONE 
ABOUT THIS.” 
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the preacher who had been singing hymns 
with him all morning wanted him to confess; 
the man himself wanted to confess; and 
now he was going to confess. What deadly 
mysteries he might clear up if he would! No 
wonder the crowd was still eager, for there 
was hardly a soul but knew his record— 
and what a record! His best friends put the 
list of his victims no lower than thirteen— 
his enemies no lower than thirty. And 
there, looking up at him, were three women 
whom he had widowed or orphaned, and at 
one corner of the jail-yard still another, a 
little woman in black—the widow of the 
constable whom Hall had shot to’death only 
a year before. 

Now Hall’s lips opened and closed; and 
opened and closed again. Then he took 
hold of the side of the window and looked 
behind him. The sheriff brought him a 
chair and he sat down. Apparently he was 
weak and he was going to wait awhile; and 
so he sat, in full view, still blinking in the 
strong light, but nodding with a faint smile 
to some friend whom he could make out on 
the fence, or in a tree, or on a house-top, and 
waiting for strength to lay bare his wretched 
soul to man as he claimed to have laid it bare 


to God. 
i. 


One year before, at Norton, six miles 
away, when the constable turned on his 
heel, Hall, without warning, and with the 
malice of Satan, shot him, and he fell on the 
railroad track—dead. Norton is on the 
Virginia side of Black Mountain, and at once 
Hall struck off into the woods and climbed 
the rocky breast of the Cumberland, to 
make for his native Kentucky hills. 

“Somehow,” he said to me, when he was 
in jail a year after, “I knowed right then 
that my name was Dennis”—a phrase of 
evil prophecy that he had picked up outside 
the mountains. He swore to me that, the 
night of the murder, when he lay down to 
sleep, high on the mountain side and under 
some rhododendron-bushes, a flock of little 
birds flew in on him like a gust of rain and 
perched over and around him, twittering at 
him all night long. At daybreak they were 
gone, but now and then throughout the day, 
as he sat in the sun planning his escape, the 
birds would sweep chattering over his head, 
he said, and would sweep chattering back 
again. He swore to me further, on the day 
he was to go to the scaffold (I happened to 


be on the death-watch that morning), that 
at daybreak those birds had come again to 
his prison window and had chirped at him 
through the bars. All this struck me as 
strange, for Hall’s brain was, on all other 
points, as clear as rain, and, unlike “The 
Red Fox of the Mountains,” who occupied 
the other cell of his cage, was not mystical, 
and never claimed to have visions. Hall 
was a Kentucky feudsman—one of the 
mountain border ruffians who do their deeds 
of deviltry on one side of the State-line that 
runs the crest of Black Mountain, and then 
step over to the other side to escape the lax 
arm of mountain-justice. He was little 
sorry for what he had done, except, doubt- 
less, for the reason that the deed would 
hamper his freedom. He must move else- 
where, when a pair of hot black eyes were 
at that moment luring him back to Norton. 
Still, he could have the woman follow him, 
and his temporary denial bothered him but 
little. In reality, he had not been much 
afraid of arrest and trial, in spite of the birds 
and his premonition. He had come clear of 
the charge of murder many times before, 
but he claimed afterward that he was more 
uneasy than he had ever been; and with 
what good reason he little knew. Only a 
few miles below where he sat, and beyond 
the yawning mouth that spat the little 
branch trickling past his feet as a torrent 
through the gap and into Powell’s Valley, 
was come a new power to take his fate in 
hand. Down there—the Gap itself was a 
hell-hole then—a little band of “furriners” 
had come in from blue-grass Kentucky and 
tide-water Virginia to make their homes; 
young fellows in whom pioneering was a 
birthright; who had taken matters into 
their own hands, had formed a volunteer 
police-guard, and were ready, if need be, to 
match Winchester with Winchester, pistol 
with pistol, but always for and in the name 
of the law. Hall had one enemy, too, to 
whom he gave little thought. This was old 
“Doe” Taylor—a queer old fellow, who was 
preacher, mountain-doctor, revenue-officer ; 
who preached Swedenborgianism—Heaven 
knows where he got it in those wilds— 
doctored with herbs night and day for 
charity, and chased criminals from vanity 
or personal enmity, or for fun. He knew 
every by-path through the mountains, and 
he moved so swiftly that the superstitious 
credited him with superhuman powers of 
locomotion. Nobody was surprised, walk- 
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ing some lonely path, to have old Doc step 
from the bushes at his side and as myste- 
riously slip away. He had a spy-glass fully 
five feet long with which to watch his quarry 
from the mountain-tops, and he wore mocca- 
sins with the heels forward so that nobody 
could tell which way he had gone. In time 
his cunning gave him the title of “The Red 
Fox of the Mountains.” It was the Red 
Fox who hated Hall and was to catch him; 
the “furriners from the Gap” were to guard 
him, see that he was tried by a fearless jury, 
and, if pronounced guilty, hanged. Hall 
knew Taylor’s hatred, of course, but scorned 
him, and he had heard vaguely of the Gap. 
In prison he alternately cursed his cell-mate, 
who, by a curious turn of fate, was none 
other than the Red Fox caught, at last, in 
his own toils, and wondered deeply, and with 
hearty oaths, “what in the hell” people at 
the Gap had against him that they should 
leave their business and risk their lives to see 
that he did not escape a death that was un- 
merited. The mountaineer finds abstract 
devotion to law and order a hard thing to 
understand. The Red Fox more than hated 
Hall—he feared him; and now Hall, after cap- 
ture, hated him! No sooner was the feuds- 
man’s face turned southward than the Red 
Fox kept cunning guard over the black-eyed 
woman at Norton and, through her, learned 
where his enemy was. More—he furnished 
money for two detectives to go after Hall 
and arrest him on a charge of which he was 
not guilty, and thus decoy him, without 
resistance, to jail, where they told him the 
real reason of the arrest. Hall fell to the 
floor in a cursing fit of rage. Then the Red 
Fox himself went south to help guard Hall 
back to the mountains. A mob of the 
dead constable’s friends were waiting for 
him at Norton—for the murder was vicious 
and unprovoked—and old Doc stood by 
Hall’s side, facing the infuriated crowd 
with a huge drawn pistol in each hand and 
a peculiar smile on his washed-out face. Old 
Squire Salyers, father-in-law to the con- 
stable, made a vicious cut at the prisoner 
with a clasp knife as he stepped from the 
train, but he was caught and held, and with 
the help of the volunteer guard from the 
Gap, Hall was got safely to jail at Gladeville, 
the county-seat of Wise. 

It was to protect Hall from his enemies 
that concerned Hall’s Kentucky mountain- 
clan at first, for while trial for murder was not 
rare and conviction was quite possible, such 


a thing as a hanging had never been heard of 
in that part of the world. Why, then, the 
Red Fox was so eager to protect Hall for the 
law was a mystery to many, but the truth 
probably was that he had mischief of. his 
own to conceal; and, moreover, he knew 
about that guard at the Gap.* So, during 
the trial, the old man headed the local guard 
that led Hall to and from jail to court-house, 
and stood by him in the court-room with 
one of the big pistols ever drawn and that 
uncanny smile on his uncanny face. For 
the Red Fox had a strange face. One side 
was calm, kindly, benevolent; on the other 
side a cufious twitch of the muscles would 
now and then lift the corner of his mouth 
into a wolfish snarl. So that Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde in old Doc were separated only by 
the high bridge of his nose. ‘Throughout the 
long trial, old Doc was at his post. Only 
one night was he gone, and the next morning 
an old moonshiner and four of his family 
were shot from ambush in the “Pound.” 
As Doe was back at his post that afternoon, 
nobody thought of connecting the murder 
with him. Besides, everybody was con- 
cerned with the safety of Hall—his enemies 
and his friends: his friends for one reason, 
that eight of the jury were fearless citizens 
of the “Gap” who would give a verdict in 
accordance with the law and the evidence, 
in spite of the intimidation that, hitherto, 
had never failed to bring a desperado clear; 
and for another, that the coils were surely 
tightening; his enemies, for fear that Hall’s 
friends would cheat the gallows by rescuing 
him from jail. Rumors of rescue thickened 
every day—Hall’s Kentucky clan was com- 
ing over Black Mountain to take the prisoner 
from jail. Moreover, Hall’s best friend—- 
John Rawn—was the most influential man 
in the county—a shrewd, daring fellow who 
kept a band of armed retainers within call 
of his yard-fence. He, too, it was said, was 
going to help Hall to freedom. Accordingly 
the day before the verdict was brought in, 
twenty of the volunteer guard came up from 
the Gap, twenty miles away, to keep Hall’s 
friends from saving him from the gallows, 
and his enemies from rescuing him for death 
by a Winchester; and to do this they gave 
it out that they would put him aboard at 
Norton; but, instead, they spirited him 
away across the hills to another railroad. 
A few months later Hall was brought back 
for execution. He was placed in a cage that 
had two cells, and, as he passed the first cell 
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an old freckled hand was thrust between the 
bars to greet him and a voice called him by 
name. Hall stopped in amazement; then 
he burst out laughing; then he struck 
at the pallid face through the bars with 
his manacles and cursed him bitterly; 
then he laughed again, horribly. It was 
the Red Fox 4ehind the bars on charge of 
shooting the moonshiner’s family from am- 
bush—the Red Fox caught in his own toils; 
and there the two stayed in adjoining cells 
of the same cage. The Red Fox sang hymns 
by day, and had visions by night, which he 
told to the death-watch every morning. 

The Red Fox’s terror of Hall was pathetic. 
Once he wrote to my brother, who was first 
in command in the absence of the captain 
of the guard: “This man iS a Devil and i 
am a fraid of him he is trying to burn the 
gail down and i wiSh you would take him 
way.” But the two stayed together—the 
one waiting for trial, the other for his scaffold 
which was building. The sound of saw 
and hammer could be plainly heard through- 
out the jail, but Hall said never a word about 
it. 

He thought he was going to be pardoned, 
and if not pardoned—rescued, surely. He 
did get a stay of execution for a month, and 
then the rumors of rescue flew about in 
sarnest, and the guard came up from the 
Gap in full force and cut port-holes in the 
court-house walls, and drilled twice a day 
and put out sentinels at night. The town 
was practically under military law, and the 
times were tender. By day we would see 
suspicious characters watching us from the 
spurs round about and hear very queer 
noises at night. The senses of the young 
guards got so acute because of the strain, 
that one swore that he heard a cat walking 
over the sand a hundred yards away. 
One night there was a lively discussion 
when the captain gave strict orders that 
the pickets must fire as soon as they saw 
the mob, in order to alarm the guard in 
town, and not wait until they were personally 
safe. This meant the sacrifice of that par- 
ticular picket, and there was serious ques- 
tion as to the right of the captain to give 
orders like that. And that night as I passed 
through the room where the infant of the 
guard was waiting to go on picket duty on a 
lonely road at midnight, I heard him threshing 
around in his bed, and he called to me in the 
manner of a farewell: 

“T—I—I’ve made up my mind to shoot,” 
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he said; and so hadeverybodyelse. Whether 
a thing happens or not makes little difference 
as far as the interest of it is concerned, when 
one is convinced that it is going to happen 
and looking for it to take place any min- 
ute; at least, waiting out on a lonely road 
under the stars; alone, for a band of “wild 
jayhawkers from old Kanetuck” to come 
sweeping down on the town was quite 
enough to keep the pickets awake and alert. 
One night we thought trouble was sure, and, 
indeed, serious trouble almost came, but not 
the trouble we were expecting. A lawyer 
brought the news that two bands of Ken- 
tuckians had crossed Black Mountain that 
morning to fire the town at both ends and 
dynamite the court-house and the jail. As 
there were only fifteen of us on hand, we tele- 
graphed speedily to the Gap for the rest of 
the guard, and an engine and a caboose were 
sent down for them from Norton, six miles 
away. The engineer was angry at having 
extra work to do, and when he started from 
the Gap with the guard, he pulled his throt- 
tle wide open. The road was new and 
rough, and the caboose ran off the track 
while going through a tunnel; ran along the 
ties for several hundred yards and ran across 
sixty feet of trestle, striking a girder of the 
bridge and splitting it for two yards or more. 
A guard managed to struggle out of the door 
and fire off his Winchester just there, and the 
engineer, hearing it, pulled up within ten 
yards of a sharp curve. The delay-of ten 
seconds in the report of the gun, and the ca- 
boose, with the thirty-five occupants, would 
have been hurled down an embankment 
and into the river. The Kentuckians did 
not come in that night, and thereafter the 
guard stayed at the county-seat in full force 
until the day set for the execution. 
Apparently the purpose of a rescue was 
given up, but we could not tell, and one 
morning there was considerable excitement 
when John Rawn, the strong friend of the 
condemned man, rode into town and up to 
the jail, and boldly asked permission to see 
Hall. Rawn was the man to whom Hall 
was looking for rescue. He was a tall, 
straight fellow with blond hair and keen 
blue eyes. The two had been comrades in 
the war, and Hall had been Rawn’s faithful 
ally in his many private troubles. Two of 
us were detailed to be on hand at the meeting 
and I was one of the two. Hall came to the 
cell-door, and the men grasped hands and 
looked at each other for a full minute 
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without saying a word. The eyes of both 
filled. 

“Of course, Talt,” he said, finally, “I 
want the law to take its course. I don’t 
want to do anything against the law and I 
know you don’t want me to.” I looked for 
a sly quiver of an eyelid after this speech, 
but Rawn seemed sincere, and Hall, I 
thought, dropped, as though some prop had 
suddenly been knocked from under him. 
He looked down quickly, but he mumbled: 

“Yes, of course, that’s right, I reckon. 
We don’t want to do nothing agin the law.” 

Still, he never believed he was going to 
hang, nor did he give up hope even on the 
morning of his execution when the last re- 
fusal to interfere came in from the Governor 
—the chance of rescue still was left. The 
preachers had been coming in to sing and 
pray with him, and a priest finally arrived; 
for, strange to say, Hall was a Catholic—the 
only one I ever saw in the mountains. Oc- 
casionally, too, there had come his sister, a 
tall, spare woman, dressed in black; and 
she could hardly look at a member of the 
guard except with the bitterest open hatred. 
All these besought Hall to repent, and, in, 
time, he did; but his sincerity was doubtful. 
Once, for instance, in a lull between the 
hymns, and after Hall had forgiven his ene- 
mies, the infant, who was on the death- 
watch, passed near the prisoner’s cell-door, 
and Hall’s hands shot through the bars and 
the tips of his fingers brushed the butt of the 
boy’s pistol, which protruded from a holster 
on his hip. 

“Not this time, Talt,”’ he said springing 
away. 

“T was only foolin’,”’ Talt said, but his 

eyes gleamed. 
: Again, the night before, being on guard 
down behind the jail, I heard Hall cursing 
because the guards would give him no 
whiskey. This was cruel, for the reason 
that they had been allowing him liquor 
until that night, when he was most in need 
of it. As soon as I was relieved, I got a 
bottle of whiskey and told the watch to let 
him have it. Hall was grateful, and next 
morning he called me by my first name. 

“T love you,” he said, “but I’ve got you 
spotted.” 

He had repeatedly sworn that he would 
have many of us ambushed, after his death, 
and his sister was supposed to have our 
names and descriptions of us, and an old 
Kentucky mountaineer told me that he 
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would rather have the ten worst men in 
the mountains his deadly enemies than 
that one woman. Hall meant that he had 
me on his list. As ambush would be very 
easy on our trips to and from the county 
seat, through thick laurel and rhododendron, 
I told the priest of Hall’s threat, and sug- 
gested that he might save us trouble by 
getting Hall to announce in his confession 
that he wanted nothing else done. The 
priest said he would try. But for a little 
while on the morning of the execution, 
Hall, for the first time, gave up and got 
very humble; and there was one pathetic 
incident. The sister was crouched at the 
cell door, and Hall, too, was crouched on 
the floor, talking to her through the bars. 
They spoke in a low tone, but were not 
permitted to whisper. At last Hall asked 
that he might give his sister a secret mes- 
sage. It had nothing to do with the guard 
or the law or his escape, but he did not 
want it heard. The “Judge,” who was on 
guard, was tender-hearted, but a martinet 
withal, and he felt obliged to deny the re- 
quest. And then Hall haltingly asked 
aloud that his sister should bring a silk 
handkerchief and tie it around his throat— 
afterward—to hide the red mark of the 
rope. Tears sprang to the “Judge’s” eyes, 
and he coughed quickly and pulled out his 
own handkerchief to blow his nose. It 
happened to be of silk, and, a moment later, 
I saw him pressing the handkerchief into 
the woman’s hands. An hour later Hall 
said that he was ready to confess. 


III. 


No wonder the crowd was eager. Would 
he tell all? How, when he was only four- 
teen years old, he had shot Harry Maggard, 
his uncle, during the war—Hall denied this; 
how he had killed his two brothers-in-law 
—one was alive, Hall said, and he had been 
tried for killing the other and had come 
clear; how he had killed Henry Monk in 
the presence of Monk’s wife at a wild-bee 
tree—he claimed to have been cleared for 
that; how he had killed a Kentucky: sheriff 
by dropping to the ground when the sheriff 
fired, in this way dodging the bullet and 
then shooting the officer from where he lay, 
supposedly dead—that, Hall said, was a 
lie; how he had taken Mack Hall’s life in 
the Wright-Jones feud—Mack, he said, had 
waylaid and wounded him first; how he had 
thrown John Adams out of the court-house 
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window at Prestonburg, over in Kentucky, 
and broken his neck—Adams was drunk, 
Hall said, and fell out; why he had killed 
Abe Little—because, said Hall, he resisted 
arrest; how and where he killed Rednecked 
Johnson, who was found out in the woods 
one morning a week after he had disap- 
peared; whether he had killed Frank Sal- 
yers, whose wife he afterward married; 
and the many other mysteries that he might 
clear up if he would speak. Would he tell 
all? No wonder the crowd was still. 

Hall stood motionless, and his eyes slowly 
wandered around at the waiting people— 
in the trees, on the roofs, and on the fence— 
and he sank slowly back to his chair again. 
Again a murmur rose. Maybe he was too 
weak to stand and talk—perhaps he was 
going to talk from his chair; yes, he was 
leaning forward now and his lips were 
opening. He was looking downward into 
the uplooking face of a big, red-cheeked 
fellow, and he was surely going to speak. 
The crowd became still again. And he did 
speak. 

“What’s yo’ name?” he asked. The fel- 
low told him—he had been an unimportant 
witness in the trial—neither for nor against 
Hall. 

“T thought so,” said Hall, and of his own 
accord he turned away from the window, 
and that was all that the man with the 
charge of two-score murders on his soul 
had to say-to the world before he left it to 
be judged for them, as he firmly believed, 
by a living God. A little later the line of 
guards wheeled again to face the crowded 
fence, and Hal! started for the scaffold. He 
kissed my brother’s hand in the jail, and 
when old Doc came to his cell door to tell 
him good-by, Hall put his face to the win- 
dow and kissed his bitterest enemy—the 
man who had brought him to his death. 
Then he went out with a firm step; but his 
face was dispirited and hopeless at last; it 
looked the face of a man who has just been 
relieved from some long-endured physical 
pain that has left him weak in body and 
spirit. Twenty of us had been assigned 
by lot to duty as a special guard inside the 
box, and all of us, at his request, shook one 
of his helpless hands, which were tied be- 
hind his back. When he had mounted the 
scaffold, he called for his sister, and the 


tall, thin, black specter came in and mounted 
the scaffold, too, stopping on the step below 
him. Hall did not call her by name—he 
hardly looked at her, nor did he tell her 
good-by again. 

“Been enough killin’ on my account,” 
he said, abruptly; “I don’t want nothin’ 
more done about this. I don’t want no 
more lives lost on account o’ me. I want 
things te stop right here.” 

The woman waved a threatening hand 
over us, and her voice rose in a wail. “Oh, 
Talt, I can’t let this rest here. You’d just 
as well take up one o’ these men right here 
and hang ’em. I ain’t goin’ to let it stop 
here—no—no!”” And she began to cry 
and ran down the steps and out of the box. 

Hall stood as motionless as the trunk of 
an oak. A man will show nervousness with 
a twitch of the lips, a roll of the eves, or, if 
in no other way, with his hands; but I was 
just behind him, and not a finger of his 
bound hands moved. The sheriff was a 
very tender-hearted man and a yery nerv- 
ous one; and the arrangements for the exe- 
cution were awkward. Two upright beams 
had to be knocked from under the trap door, 
so that it would rest on the short rope-noose 
that had to be cut before the door would 
fall. As each of these was knocked out, 
the door sank an inch, and the suspense was 
horrible. The poor wretch must have 
thought that each stroke was the one that 
was to send him to eternity, but not a 
muscle moved. All was ready at last and 
the sheriff cried, in a loud voice: 

“May God have mercy on this poor man’s 
soul!” and struck the rope with a common 
hatchet. The black-capped apparition shot 
down, and the sheriff ran, weeping, out of 
the door of the box. 

So far no revenge has been taken for the 
hanging of Talton Hall. The mountaineer 
never forgets, and he hates as long as he re- 
members, but it is probable that no trouble 
will ever come of it unless some prominent 
member of that guard should chance, some 
day, to wander carelessly into the little 
creek to which the rough two-horse wagon 
followed by relatives and friends, mounted 
and on foot, bore the remains of the first 
victim of law and order in the extreme 
southwest corner of the commonwealth of 
Virginia, 





FOX HUNTING IN ENGLAND 
AT THE BEGINNING OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By George C. Roller 


S the popularity of fox hunting increas- 
ing in England? Yes! most distinctly, 
yes! Is the tone of fox hunting im- 
proving? Emphatically, no! The number 
of packs in the British Isles is greater than 
ever. The fields are larger, fashions of cos- 
tume and correct “tenue”’ are more rigor- 
ously observed, and the turnout is better, 
perhaps, all round, with regard to both horses 
and hounds. Unfortunately, the apparent 
progress in the popular aspect of this noble 
sport to a great degree heralds its decline 
and fall. Its popularity increases the size 
of the fields, and a bloated field generally 
means poverty of sport; for, even putting 
aside the farming interest, the scent is not 
improved by a whole army of thrusting 
followers; neither is your private pleasure 
enhanced by the fact that unless you are 
lucky in your place, you stand a good chance 
of being ridden over, or your legs being 
broken against a gate-post. And are these 
immense fields made up of the right sort—the 
true sportsman? I fear not by a long way. 
So many hunt nowadays because to hunt 
in a good county is the thing to do. There- 
fore the best counties suffer the most in this 
respect. The railways also have much to 
answer for with their cheap and convenient 
arrangements and service. Imagine the 
feelings of the struggling farmer when he 
sees his wheat being ridden over and his 
fences destroyed by a crowd of three to 
four hundred men and women, the majority 
of whom hardly ever spend a penny in the 
county; who buy their horses from London 
dealers, and their forage from a London corn 
chandler. The British farmer can stand a 
lot, but who can blame him if he grumbles 
under circumstances like these. 

I would say a lot about the British farmer ; 
in most cases he is a fine sporting fellow, and 
is the last man in the world that would wish 
to see fox hunting die out. For years he 
has had a precious bad time, and probably 
has not even a nag to ride, but still he takes 
an interest in the sport. You have only 
to see his face as he directs you to the line 
the fox has taken, to know what his feelings 


are on the subject. Besides which, he knows 
full well that indirectly he must get some 
benefit from his cheerful endurance of dam- 
age by the hunt in addition to gratifying 
those sporting instincts which may be re- 
garded as inherent to every tiller of the soil. 
In most counties the feeling between the 
farmer and the hunt is excellent. During 
the winter they conduce to the joviality of 
meets and breakfasts, and in the summer 
they try conclusions with the dismounted 
members at cricket and other sports. I am 
convinced that fox hunting has nothing to 
fear from the farmer. It has many more 
deadly foes than he. 

As regards equipage, it is quite certain 
that the strain of foxhounds is improving 
all over England. Dick Roake who was for 
fourteen years huntsman to the Pytchley 
and for twenty years to the South Berks, 
than whom no better judge of the foxhound 
exists (indeed, he acts as judge at many of 
the hound shows in different parts of Eng- 
land), tells me that at no time has the breed- 
ing of the foxhound been so satisfactory as 
at present, especially in such kennels as the 
Duke of Rutland’s, the Belvoir, the Grafton, 
and Lord Middleton’s. For several years 
past there has been a distinct falling off in 
the number of pups bred in some of the less 
famous hunts especially in the southern 
counties, which have had to depend chiefly 
on drafts from the larger kennels in the mid- 
land and northern counties. Now this is 
a pity, for a great deal of the interest in 
hounds is lost when not bred by the hunts- 
man at his own kennels. This falling off 
in home breeding may be accounted for 
by various reasons, chiefly, no doubt, 
because the masters of to-day have not the 
time or inclination to personally supervise 
their kennels as in less occupied days. 
Hence everything is left to the kennel hunts- 
man, who may be a good man in his way, but 
who probably has the usual hatred of his class 
for sanitation—hence the amount of disease 
so rampant in many of the smaller kennels. 
And, secondly, because of the difficulty in 
getting good walks—if you can get them at 
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all—for the pups. The modern puppy 
walker does not take the care and interest 
in his charge which is essential to evolve a 
really good hound. There are a few who 
do, and these yearly take the prizes at the 
puppy shows, proving what attention and 
good feeding will do. Possibly another rea- 
son why the smaller kennels have been so 
unsuccessful in their breeding of late years, 
lies in the fact that the huntsmen do not use 
their best young bitches for this purpose; 
sooner than lose their valuable services in 
the field they breed from the old and worn- 
out bitches and the result is, of course, not 
satisfactory. 

I suppose that at no time have the first 
class hunts been better Hiorsed than at pres- 
ent. This also applies to the fields, that 
are wonderfully well mounted nowadays. 
Never have the prices for a really good horse 
(up to a bit of weight) been so high. In 
fact, a good sound, weight-carrying clever 
hunter, with a reputation for boldness, will 
fetch almost anything in or out of reason 
according to the temper of the buyer and the 
talents of the dealer. Which is just as it 
should be. We can only envy the man with 
a purse long enough to be able to buy the 
best that can be got. A good run on a 
clinking nag is worth a king’s ransom! Of 
late years point-to-point racing has taken 
quite a hold on hunting men. Hardly a 
hunt now but has its point-to-point to wind 
up the season. This has had the effect of 
bringing the “blood horse” into the hunting 
field, and after all, if one is a light weight, 
is there anything better than the thorough- 
bred? He is cantering when the cocktails 
are at top speed, and if his mouth has not 
been spoiled in the racing stable, he is far 
handier and cleverer in every way than the 
“hairy heeled” one. 

Talking of point-to-point racing, and its 
‘popularity, one would naturally imagine 
the standard of riding in England to be im- 
proving, but I much fear this is not the 
ease. Any dealer will tell you how difficult 
it is to sell a horse if it takes a bit of riding. 
Many a hunting man can go as straight and 
as well as you could wish when riding a 
good made hunter; put him on a “rough 
‘un,” and you won’t get him out of the first 
field. The reason of this is, I imagine that 
nowadays nine men out of ten begin riding 
late in life. However a hunting man may 
argue, and rightly so, too, perhaps, that 
he rides to hunt, and is not a horse-breaker. 


After all, what better school is there than 
the hunting field, not only for horsemanship 
but for dozens of other things, such as cool- 
ness, nerve, knowledge of the country, and 
how to get about it; how to save your ani- 
mal and how and when to shove him along. 
All this has been proved by the immense use 
that the country has been able to make of 
its Yeomanry (mostly recruited from the 
hunting field) during the present Beer war. 
With a little practice they have developed 
into some of the finest mounted infantry in 
the world. So the State and the public 
would do well to encourage the foxhound, 
and, indeed, every other sort of hound. 

But do they support fox hunting as they 
ought? I fear there is a certain section of 
citizens who do all in their power to dis- 
courage it, intentionally and otherwise. I 
will set aside the faddist, who thinks most 
forms of sport cruel. He is past praying 
for, and will never do us much harm. The 
danger lies in quite another direction. As 
I said earlier in this article, it is not the 
tenant farmer, it is the wealthy landlord, 
and that horror of horrors, barbed wire. 
The question is, who is chiefly to blame for 
the growing practice of using this horrible 
invention? 

Ask any hunting man what line he would 
least prefer the hounds to take. In nine 
cases out of tenthe answer would be, ‘““Why 
through Squire or Lord So-and-so’s park, 
to be sure!” Of all hideous blots .on this 
fair creation, from a huntsman’s point of 
view, give me a gentleman’s park! What 
with his wire fencing, sunk fences, iron rails, 
and other unpleasant contrivances, the park 
is nearly always unridable, and the field, if 
they want to cross it, are constrained to 
confine themselves to the “’ard ’igh road.’’ 
Once beyond the limits of his own park 
rails, the autocrat of the district loses suf- 
ficient of his dignity to abuse with a virile 
directness any of his tenants, or perhaps 
more frequently his neighbor’s tenants, who 
have ventured to patch their fences here and 
there with wire. A farmer impoverished 
by a succession of bad years, not able to 
hunt himself, and very likely not realizing 
the importance to his industry of encourag- 
ing the sport in others, naturally resorts to 
the most economical and effectual form of 
fencing, especially when he is countenanced 
by the example of the local magnates, who 
are certainly not suffering from the same 
financial pressure. 
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I have never seen this view suggested 
before, but I am convinced that if the squire 
would put up jumpable fences in his park, 
instead of wire and iron rails, we should find 
much less difficulty in persuading the farmers 
to follow suit, besides which, armed with 
so excellent an example, we couid then ap- 
proach the farmer with some definite scheme 
to remedy the danger without loss to him- 
self. And here again it is within the land- 
lord’s power greatly to help in this matter. 
How often has one heard the farmer say, 
when taxed about his barbed wire: “Ah! 
If my landlord would only help me to mend 
my fences, but not a stick of timber can I 
get out of him!” Every hunt should have 
a wire fund, and no small one either. 

Then the members of the hunt living in 
different districts should take upon them- 
selves to look after the country in their im- 
mediate neighborhood. They should tact- 
fully approach each farmer, and after being 
allowed to inspect his fences, they should set 
to work at once with his permission to re- 
move all existing wires and substitute good 
strong posts and rails. Should this course 
be impracticable, on the score of expense or 
some other cause, then flagging must be 
resorted to. Good red wooden signs that 
can be easily seen, with white ones to mark 
the safe parts for entrance and exit. As 
long as we can get in and out of a meadow 
with ordinary risks, nothing more is re- 
quired. At present one never feels quite 
sure, even in front of some old familiar 
fence that we have negotiated year after 
year with impunity, we are pulled up—only 
just in time—with that terrible cry “’ware 
wire!” It is ever on the increase. All real 
pleasure in the sport is taken away, now 
that one rides in continuous dread of some 
ghastly accident, either to one’s horse or 
oneself. 

A lesser but still a danger to fox hunting 
is the pheasant preservers. So many of 
our large landowners let their shoots for 
a few seasons, perhaps to some London 
“sportsman.” What cares this gentleman 
for the hunt or the feelings of the people 
in a neighborhood? His business instincts 
come into play. He has paid so much for 
his shoot, so much for his keepers, and 
untold gold for his pheasants. He is not 
going to lose one of them if he knows it! 
Foxes kill pheasants so the foxes must go. 
“Velveteens” is of the same opinion, an? 
only wants a very little encouragement, 
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so poor Reynard dies an ignominious secret 
death. Who blames “Velveteens?” He 
knows upon which side his bread is but- 
tered, and who would not do the same 
under the circumstances? He is a differ- 
ent man under a different master. Tell 
him that his coverts must not be drawn 
blank at any cost and he sees that the 
hunt have their fox, pockets his fee for a 
“find,” and does the best he can as far 
as pheasants are concerned. To contend 
that a fox does no harm in a preserve is 
of course absurd, for although he would 
rather regale himself on the wily bunny, 
he does not object to the long tail for a 
change, especially if it comes handy. But 
the fact that so many good sportsmen 
provide plenty of birds for their friends, 
as well as a sure find for the hunt, proves 
that with a little give and take on both 
sides pheasants and foxes can exist to- 
gether with much less incompatibility than 
is generally supposed. 

Of course in the big hunting counties 
this shooting trouble is not so obvious, 
but in the woodland counties, it is getting 
very serious; so much so that some mas- 
ters are unable to hunt more than two 
days a week until Christmas. And there- 
fore in the very counties where cub-hunt- 
ing is most essential, it becomes nearly an 
impossibility, owing to the fact that the 
hounds are not allowed into the coverts until 
they have been well shot. 

This then, and barbed wire, are the two 
great dangers that have to be faced. We 
need not be afraid of the farmers or the 
scarcity of foxes. Indeed, I believe as a 
matter of fact that at no time have these 
been more plentiful, although they say 
that in some parts of the country they 
could do with a few more. At the present 
moment there are’ seventy-two masters 
hunting their own hounds in the United 
Kingdom, which is most satisfactory, and 
with such names at the head of affairs as 
the Duke of Beaufort, the Hon. L. J. Bath- 
urst, Mr. J. Hargreaves, Lord Southamp- 
ton, and many others equally distinguished 
we have nothing to fear in that quarter. 
Whilst wishing them health and long life. 
let me add the hope that none of these 
eminent and zealous sportsmen may sur- 
vive the glorious object to which he has 
given so much of his time and money as 
well as_ the more valuable qualities of an 
English country gentleman. 




















THE OKAPI, THE ANIMAL RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN THE FORESTS OF AFRICA. 


This reproduction is from the colored sketch made by Sir Harry H. Johnston, K. C. B., to whom was sent the 
first specimen ever to have left its native haunts in Africa. (See The Sportsman’s View-Point, page 109.) 
Copyright, 1901, by Sir Harry H. Johnston, K. C. B., andthe S. S, McClure Co. 
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HE transition from the master ship- 
wright to the naval architect as the 
controlling mind in the production 

of a vessel has been a slow and gradual 
process, occupying the greater part of the 
past century, and in yachting it has been 
even more tardy than in naval and com- 
mercial design. Crude and inadequate as 
they seem to-day, when measured by mod- 
ern standards, the methods of the old ship- 
wrights demand respect in view of the re- 
sults produced in the face of deficiencies 
and difficulties which would simply appal 
the man of modern ideas were he suddenly 
confronted by them. While the designer 
or naval constructor of to-day is essentially 
a student, the bulk of his work being done 
in the office or the drafting room, the old- 
time builder was first of all a business man, 
managing both shipyard and business office 
at the same time. While the modern con- 
structor has an unlimited supply of the 
finest materials—nickel steel, the highest 
grades of bronzes, wood, canvas, and all 
manner of tools and appliances—practically 
stored within the narrow compass of his 
telephone box, the old builder was often 
at a serious loss for sufficient oak of the 
sharp angles and curious curves which the 
old forms of vessels called for. The early 
training and the later life of the old ship- 
wright were of necessity cast within narrow 
lines, his trade was learned by at least seven 
years’ hard work in the yard, with no oppor- 
tunity for study; a few- years were possibly 
spent at sea before the mast or as ship’s 
carpenter; and after that the routine of 
yard and office together bound him closely 
in one place, with neither time nor oppor- 
tunity to make up the deficiencies of his 
early education. Where he succeeded, it 
was from sheer industry and ability, and 
where he failed, it was often from lack of 
suitable training. In nearly all cases the 
shipbuilder’s life was a daily struggle with 
men- and material, and there 
for the calm and deliberate 
principles of naval science. 


was no time 
study of the 
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It was with the opening of the past cen- 
tury that these principles became generally 
recognized in England as worthy of aca- 
demic treatment, and by a gradual course 
of evolution the way was paved for the 
designer and naval constructor in both the 
naval and mercantile branches of ship build- 
ing. The last quarter of the century wit- 
nessed the completion of this change in 
America, where it was more tardy than in 
England, and the general recognition of the 
naval architect as a distinct personality 
apart from the builder. There are, it is 
true, many modern builders who are in 
every sense naval architects; but the dis- 
tinct functions of architect and builder are 
now as fully recognized in naval work as 
they have long been in house construction. 

The evolution of the yacht designer, even 
in Great Britain, followed a very slow 
course. The fastest vessels in the early 
days of yachting were the English, French 
and Dutch smugglers of the English Chan- 
nel; next in speed were the revenue cutters 
which chased them, too often with but poor 
success as far as fair sailing went. It thus 
came about that the fastest yachts were 


built by the seafaring men—smugglers, 
fishermen or a combination of both—at 


various points on the coast. As the sport 
of yachting grew in strength and favor 
with the young century, a distinct class of 
yacht builders developed on the east coast 
of England, on the south coast about the 
Isle of Wight, and on the Clyde; men of 
no education, but who by ancestry and 
training knew the sea and boats. Their 
methods were essentially of the rule-o’- 
thumb order; they had neither time nor 
opportunity for the niceties of abstract 
naval science, but each worked in his own 
homely way to make every new boat faster 
than the preceding one. Sometimes he 


succeeded, sometimes he failed, but the 
change from one yacht to another was 


usually more a matter of detail than prin- 
ciple, and each builder followed very closely 
some one stereotyped model. 
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The methods of the old builder were crude 
and primitive in the extreme, and not cal- 
culated to produce satisfactory results or 
to lead to a general improvement by dis- 
closing the causes of failure. Each builder 
confined himself more or less closely to one 
particular type of boat native to his imme- 
diate locality, and to one standard model, 
merely varying the size to meet the de- 
mands of There was no careful 
planning of the entire yacht in advance of 
construction, no making of drawings and 
calculations, but the builder went to work 
with no better preparation than a mental 
image of the yacht in his head. In the early 
days it was considered sufficient to get out 
a keel, stem and sternpost, and to set up 
on them a mold cut out by eye to the mid- 
ship section, this rough skeleton being com- 
pleted by running light ribbands or battens 
from stem to stern over the mold and shap- 
ing other intermediate molds from them. 
The whole form of the thus 
worked out by the eve and hand of the 
master builder, these alone being relied on 
for improvement over previous attempts. 


owners. 


vessel was 
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Later on, the block model was intro- 
duced, the builder shaping a model, 
entirely by eye, from a block of soft 
white pine, using his planes, gouges 
and spokeshaves, and finishing with 
glass and sandpaper. This model was 
available for comparison by eye and 
also by measurement with other similar 
ones, and it was, in a limited way, a 
permanent record of the yacht’s form 
for future study. Its value in this 
respect was, however, very small, as 
it was seldom copied accurately in the 
process of building. As a matter of 
convenience, the block model was made 
to represent, not the complete exterior 
surface of the vessel, the outside of the 
planking, keel, etc., but the inside of 
the planking and the outside of the 
frames. The reason for this was that 
when the lines were taken from the 
model and drawn on paper for enlarge- 
ment to their full size on the floor of 
the mold loft, they gave directly the 
true size and shape of each frame or 
timber, without the added labor of 
deducting the thickness of the planking. 
This inside surface of the planking was 
practically all with which the builder 
concerned himself in making the orig- 
inal design; from it he made his full- 
size molds of light boards, and got out in 
the yard all the frames of the vessel. The 
exact curve of the stem, the depth of the 
keel and the whole form of the counter were 
left to chance, being often determined by 
the particular log or knee which was most 
available when the actual building began. 
The size and shape of the rudder, the loca- 
tion of thecenterboard (in American yachts), 
the dimensions and positions of the spars, 
were decided on offhand by the builder 
from time to time: 

The yacht when launched proved fast or 
slow according to circumstances; if the 
latter, she was brought back to the yard and 
her keel was cut away or added to forward 
or aft, her rudder was altered, masts shifted, 
and sometimes her planking was removed, 
and, as in the case of the famous schooner 
Sappho, she was “hipped,” as it is called, 
each frame being built out on the bilge 
amidships to increase the breadth, the plank- 
ing being then replaced. Like the original 
planning, the alterations were mere matters 
of whim or opinion on the part of the builder, 
based on no reliable calculations, and no 
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record was kept of them. While there 
were many builders who were men of 
ability and ideas, introducing improve- 
ments from time to time, and possess- 


ing themselves a fair knowledge of 
the causes of success and failure in 


their different vessels, such knowledge 
was considered a trade secret, and it 
was of little benefit to the general in- 
terests of yacht designing. The sys- 
tem itself was a bad one in that each 
yacht built under it represented only 
an individual and isolated effort, the 
failure or success of one yacht had 
little effect upon the next built, it in 
no way tended to the elucidation of 
the principles of naval architecture, 
and under it there was no attempt 
to preserve and utilize valuable data. 
The first worker in the cause of the 
systematic designing of yachts was John 
Fincham, a master shipwright in the 
Portsmouth Dockyard, England, and a 
naval architect of ability and high 
standing in his day. About 1820 he 
took off the lines of different vachts 
and made careful comparisons of their 
dimensions and elements, urging upon 
both owners and builders the import- 
ance of thorough trials of yachts, and 
of the collection of data and com- 
parison of designs and elements. His work 
met with indifference on the part of yacht 
owners and open hostility onthe part of yacht 
builders, who accused him of trying to steal 
and make public the secrets of their trade. 
A dozen years later witnessed the opening 
of the famous crusade of John Scott Rus- 
sell, the great Scotch naval architect, in 
advocacy of new principles in naval archi- 
tecture and new methods in designing, 
the agitation, though directly applying to 





mercantile practice, serving to arouse 
and interest yachtsmen. Never was a 


victory more freely acknowledged by the 
loser than that of the schooner America 
over the British yacht fleet in 1851, the 
defeat of so many noted yachts arousing 
British yachtsmen and starting an earnest 


movement for improvement in models 
and methods. Mr. Fincham again took 


up the matter, this time with better suc- 
cess, and it became the fashion to have 
the lines of yachts accurately taken off 
and drawings made as the basis for the 
general alteration of the fleet in the line 
indicated by the America, a long fine bow 
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in place of the short bluff one of the old 
cutters. 

Systematic yacht designing, as it is known 
and practised to-day, owes much to the 
intelligent and earnest efforts of an English 
yachtsman, Philip R. Marett, an amateur, 
who in 1856 published a work Yachts 
and Yacht Building. 

The work of designing, or more properly 
modeling, was still, and in fact remained 
for many years afterward, in the hands of 
the professional builder; but a big step 
was made toward the recognition of yacht 
designing as a distinct profession. The 
builders really ‘benefited in spite of them- 
selves by this whole agitation, as they 
were compelled by degrees to give more 


attention to matters of design and to 
modern methods. The iron cutter Vos- 


quito was built in 1848 from a design on 
paper, made by an amateur, Mr. T. Water- 
man, and the schooner Titania was built in 
1851 from a design by Scott Russell. 
Though some of the older builders adhered 
to the familiar methods, others by degrees 
fell into the systematic planning and 
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drafting of every part before commencing 
to build. 

About 1870 the late Mr. Dixon Kemp, 
for thirty years yachting editor of The 
Field, took up the work inaugurated by 
Mr. Marett, taking off the lines of many 
of the most famous yachts of the day and 
publishing them, with all the calculations. 
In 1876 this work took permanent form 
in the large quarto volume Yacht Designing, 
and two years later this was followed by a 
smaller but no less valuable work, }acht 
and Boat Sailing, also treating very fully 
of the principles of design as well as of 
practical boat handling. These books ob- 
tained a very wide circulation among 
yachtsmen of all nations and did much 
to promote a study of yacht designing. 
While their direct influence on the average 
yacht builder was small, he being wedded 
to his old ways and caring nothing for new 
ones, the indirect influence was very great; 
owners began to learn through these books 
what they might have in the way of im- 
proved yachts, and to demand such of 
the builders. 

The first step in the change from the old 
to new was the general adoption on the part 
of all prominent builders of the accepted 
methods of planning and drafting; the 
second was the separation of the two func- 
tions of designer and builder, through the 
recognition of the professional yacht de- 
signer. The first of this latter class, who is 
in no way a builder, is Mr. St. Clare J. Byrne 
of Liverpool, who, in 1859, while a young 
ship draftsman with the firm of Laird & Co. 
at Birkenhead, designed an iron schooner 
yacht Albatross. About 1870 he began to 
design yachts as a business, turning out some 
very fast boats of about ten tons, then a 
popular size for racing. Later on he took 
up the designing of steam yachts, and he 
has turned out a great many large and hand- 
some vessels, including the famous Sunbeam 
and the Namouna and the Alva, well known 
on this side of the Atlantic; his work for 
many years has been confined to steam. 

Perhaps the most complete connecting 
link between the old and new in British 
yachting is the famous yard at Fairlie, on the 
Clyde, where three generations of the Fife 
family have built yachts. The founder of 
the yard, the first Will Fife, was a wheel- 
wright by trade, from Kilburnie, who some- 
thing more than a century ago, brought up 
at Fairlie and started to build boats on the 


beach. From a small beginning he had 
advanced so far that in 1812 he built the 
cutter yacht Lamlash, and two years later 
the steamer Jndustry, the seventh steamer 
built on the Clyde, a vessel of 68 feet length 
and 17 feet breadth, with the old side lever 
and spur gearing engine and a copper boiler; 
only broken up a dozen years since. The 
second of the name, the present Will Fife, 
Sr., now a vigorous and hearty old man, is 
a fitting representative of the old-time 
builders. Brought up in the yard, first 
learning his trade and then succeeding his 
father as its head, he made his first mark 
with the famous Cymba, in 1852, following 
her with the Torch, Fiona, Cythera, Blood- 
hound, Neva, and the big yawl Condor. 
Conservative to a degree according to 
modern ideas, building even a racing yacht 
to last half a century (Cymba was broken up 
in 1898), and accepting reluctantly many 
of the so-called improvements which have 
increased speed but lessened the quality of 
yachts, Mr. Fife was always progressive, 
his new yachts showing improvement over 
the older ones; unlike the winners of to-day, 
broken up and forgotten in five years, the old 
Fairlie cracks were expected to hold a fair 
place in racing for at least a dozen years. 
Mr. Fife’s masterpiece was the 80-tonner 
Fiona, built as well as designed by him in 
1866, a wonder in her day and only last year 
winner of the Heligoland cup given by the 
Emperor of Germany. 

Mr. Will Fife, Jr., was born in 1858, and 
received his early training in the yard, but 
under far more favorable auspices than his 
father. After being for a time in the big 
yard of A. & J. Inglis, Glasgow, he took 
charge of the designing in the Fairlie yard. 
In 1879 he built for himself the successful 
little 5-tonner Cyprus, in 1881 he designed 
the Annasona and the Sleuthhound, and in 
1882 the Erycina, famous cutters built at 
the yard. In the latter year he designed the 
successful 20-tonner Lenore. In 1884-5 he 
was in charge of the Cubzean Yard, estab- 
lished as a fad by the late Marquis of Ailsa, 
building there from his own designs the 
steam yacht Black Pearl, now in America, 
and the 20-tonner Clara, imported to this 
country in 1885, and long the unbeaten 
head of our 53-foot class. Owing to the un- 
favorable location this venture was unsuc- 
cessful and Mr. Fife returned to Fairlie, 
where he has since carried on the building 
business, his father gradually retiring from 














































































active work. Though carrying on both 
branches together, Mr. Fife is primarily a 
vacht designer. 
' Following the Clara, the successful Min- 
erva came from the Fairlie Yard to America 
in 1888, with Capt. Charles Barr in com- 
nand, and led the old 40-foot class here 
n its best years. Two of his boats, the 
Yama and the Zelma, have been very suc- 
-essful on Lake Ontario, and a third, the 
Canada, won what is since known as the 
‘anada Cup, in the international match 
vith the Chicago in 1896. Among _ his 
,oted boats are the three Dragons, each 
victor in turn in the old 20-rating class, the 
\0-raters Iseult, Isolde, Ailsa, Saint, Sengaand 
Senta. The yachts from the Fife yard, 
vhether designed for racing or cruising, have 
always been noted for their seaworthy quali- 
ties, both in design and construction. 
While the recent development of yacht 
acing has necessitated the production of 
extreme racing machines there as elsewhere, 
the whole policy of the yard in this genera- 
tion, as in the past, has been toward the 
construction of a desirable class of vessel. 
George Lennox Watson was born in 
Glasgow in the same year in which the 
schooner America was built and raced; his 
father, Dr. Watson, was a noted physician, 
his mother was a Miss Burstall, daughter of 
Timothy Burstall, an inventor, and a con- 
temporary of George Stevenson, builder of 
the locomotive Rocket, and engaged in sim- 
ilar work. At the age of sixteen, Mr. 
Watson, whose tastes as a young boy in- 
clined toward the water and boats, entered 
the famous shipyard of R. Napier & Son, 
of Govan and Lancefield, on the Clyde, as 
a draftsman; his brother, T. Malcolm Wat- 
son, choosing house architecture as a pro- 
fession. From Napier’s yard the voung 
draftsman went to that of A. & J. Inglis, at 
Pointhouse. While here, at the age of 
twenty, he made his first attempt at yacht 
designing and building, strange to say, in 
a wide and shoal boat of the American type, 
though with a fixed keel, by name Peg 
Woffington. She was a queer little craft, 
with a ram bow and a strong tumble-home 
to the topsides, and very hollow water lines 
aft as well as forward; sad to say, she did 
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not prove a success. In 1875 he designed 
the 5-ton racing cutter Clotilde, beating the 
Fairlie 5-tonner Pearl, then the crack of the 
class on the Clyde. In the following year 
he designed another 5-tonner, Vril, building 
her himself with two other enthusiastic 
amateurs, John Laurence and J. B. Hilliard, 
part owners. She was built in a corner of 
the Henderson yard at Meadowside, with the 
assistance of a couple of ship carpenters. 
Sailed through the season by her young 
owners she proved the head of the class, no 
small honor as it then stood. In 1877 he 
turned out for his friend Robert Wylie of 
Glasgow, the 10-tonner Verve J, an odd- 
looking craft, with bluff bows and a short 
counter, and in the following year another 
ten, the Quiraing. This yacht was raced in 
the 10-ton class and made more than a local 
reputation for her young designer, paving 
the way for the famous Madge, built in 1879. 
In her first year Madge started in 24 races, 
winning 22 first and 2 second prizes of a 
total value of £395, her second season’s 
win being £291. 

Mr. Watson was now fairly launched as 
a yacht designer; he had been personally 
concerned in the building of the Vril and 
several other yachts, but had never made a 
business of yacht building, from the first de- 
voting himself solely to designing. His first 
large commission came in 1880, when he de- 
signed the racing 90-tonner Vanduara, of 
steel, for Mr. Stewart Clark, who won with her 
£1,030. In1882 he designed the iron steam 
yacht Sweetheart, of 121 tons, but his first im- 
portant venture in steam was in 1885, when 
he designed the Amy, of 812 tons, following 
her with the Mohican, of 704 tons, in the 
same year. Since then he has devoted his 
time to sail and steam alike, designing in all 
over 200 yachts up to the new Lysistrata, 
for Mr. James Gordon Bennett, launched 
last year, a steam yacht of 2,082 tons. It 
van safely be said that the Watson steam 
vachts represent the highest standard ‘of 
style throughout the world. Like Mr. Fife, 
Mr. Watson has been in a measure con- 
servative even in the designing of racing 
yachts, always turning out as good a craft, 
both in design and construction, as the 
existing rules and conditions would admit. 


THE FUTURE OF THE GOLF CHAMPIONSHIPS 


By Arthur Pottow 


HE time is altogether past for dis- 
cussing the permanency of golf in 
this country, the proof of its dura- 

bility being so overwhelming. What is 
also apparent is, that the game has now 
advanced to the position of a sport, to be 
regarded and legislated for accordingly. 
No longer do we look upon golf as a social 
pastime merely. The social aspect of it 
naturally will always remain, but in pub- 
lic interest and in the estimation of players 
it will be subordinate. Except in a few 
of the papers of a sensational turn we are 
no longer served, as an item of interest to 
golfers, with the doings on the green of 
a man who cannot play golf but who hap- 
pens to be a millionaire or a public char- 
acter, or with the charming exhibition of 
how not to play the game by a lady who 
has the distinction of being a leader of 
society. 

Golfers, and there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of them now, want to see and read 
about the best players, and, exactly as in 
other games, experts, whether amateur or 
professional, are those who attract the most 
attention. Having then decided that golf 
must be looked upon as a sport, it is only 
natural: to Americans that they should 
wish to excel all others who play the game. 
It is quite clear that we do not at present. 
Leaving the professionals out, for they are 
nearly all imported, we know that our best 
amateurs do not rank with those of Scot- 
land or England. We were able to get a 
line on the relative merits of the home and 
foreign golfers to some extent through Mr. 
Findlay Douglas, who has always said that 
before coming to this country he was a 
good way removed from the front rank 
men on the other side. But this standard 
was not a very reliable one. Mr. Douglas, 
apart from the natural modesty which 
causes a man when talking about himself 
to indulge in self-depreciation, may have 
and very probably has improved his play 
since he came here. The visit to Great 
Britain, however, of Mr. Travis, who won 
the amateur championship in 1900, has re- 
solved doubts into certainties. At the 


time of writing, he has not met one first 
class player on the other side, and yet he 
has not, so far as cable reports show, won 
one game. His best fight seems to have 
been with Mr. W. Bruce Hunter, a nephew 
of old Tom Morris, the pair finishing all 
even. Now Mr. Hunter’s status is pretty 
well defined. Prior to coming here, Mr. 
Douglas conceded him six strokes, and 
though he has doubtless improved he still 
has a handicap of four allowed him by the 
St. Andrews Town Club to which he be- 
longs. The proof then that our golfers are 
inferior to Scotch and English players 
appears to be conclusive, and it is not 
reasonable to suppose that there is any 
permanent intention on the part of Ameri- 
vans to content themselves with such a 
condition. We have triumphed, time and 
again in other sports, and there are no 
insuperable reasons why we should not do 
so in golf. 

The question then is, how is the best 
class golf to be produced? and it seems 
that to such a query there is a very plain 
answer, viz.: the establishment and main- 
tenance of golf courses which are of the 
highest standard. On these alone should 
championships be played. What this stand- 
ard should be is tolerably well under- 
stood, though it would be impossible to 
lay out a course to please everybody. The 
long driver has an idea that the bunkers 
should be placed back; the short driver 
thinks they should be nearer the tee; the 
man who lofts his approach shots wants 
the greens protected, which is not agree- 
able to the golfer who relies on his running- 
up approaches. But these are details. 
The laying out of a championship golf 
course in respect to these matters must 
be somewhat in the nature of a compro- 
mise. The main essential is the question 
of length, and all are agreed that every 
hole should be able to be reached in one, 
two or three full shots. The fair green 
must afford good lies, the putting greens 
must be true and large, and there must 
be enough hazardsthrough the green to 
eall for play of championship class, for 














it is probably true that it is the course 
which produces the golf. 

The system which now prevails in the 
selection of courses for the various cham- 
pionship meetings does not seem to be 
one under which courses up to the cham- 
pionship standard must necessarily be 
selected, as undoubtedly they should be. 
We all know the method. At the annual 
meeting of the United States Golf Asso- 
ciation, there are usually one or more ap- 
plications for the championships from cer- 
tain clubs. Should there be only one club 
applying for any particular championship 
as a rule the event goes to that club. If 
there is a contest it is decided by a ma- 
jority vote; the voting members, or at least 
a considerable number.of them, having 
nothing more than hearsay knowledge of 
the merits of any particular course. So 
far as the Amateur Championship is con- 
cerned, its fate has been fortunate, the 
courses selected being generally up to a 
good if not the highest standard. There 
has generally been some competition for 
this event from clubs having good courses. 
The same cannot be said of the Open Cham- 
pionship, and this ‘is singularly unfortu- 
nate, for looking upon golf as a sport, this 
championship is the most important event 
of the year. The professionals are by no 
means satisfied with some of the courses 
that have been chosen, and if it is true, 
as alleged, that more than one player has 
had to use his niblick on the putting green, 
there would seem to be some reason in 
their complaints. 

Although the amateurs have fared better, 
yet, under the present system, the highest 
class golf does not receive the encouragement 
to which it is entitled. 

This principle should be laid down and 
adhered to—that a championship course 
should not merely be up to championship 
standard at the time the event is played, 
but that it should practically be at the same 
level all the time. It is not right that a 
course should have to be specially prepared, 
except so far as the condition of the turf is 
concerned. The distances should always be 
of championship length, the greens always 
sufficiently large, and the hazards practically 
as they would be during a championship 
contest. All this reasoning points to the 
adoption of the English system or something 
like it, namely the selection of a certain 
number of places at which the men’s cham- 
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pionships are to be played. A different 
standard may, perhaps, meet the require- 
ments for the Women’s Championship, so 
this last named fixture may be left outside the 
scope of the proposed scheme for the present. 
There do not appear to be insurmountable 
difficulties in the way, for whatever may 
have been the case when the championships 
were originated, certainly we have enough 
courses now from which a perfectly satisfac- 
tory selection could be made. It seems that 
six courses ultimately would be sufficient 
to provide for the rotation of events without 
the fixture proving too burdensome for any 
one of the clubs to undertake. A start can 
be made with less than six clubs, the U. 8. 
G. A. accepting certain courses in the be- 
ginning as of championship standard, and 
later passing applications from other clubs 
after due investigation and examination. 
This was done on the other side, St. An- 
drews, Muirfield, and Prestwick, all Scotch 
courses, being first selected; Hoylake and 
Sandwich were allowed to come in after- 
wards when the game had become estab- 
lished in popular favor in England. Our 
aim should be to have three eastern and 
three western courses selected for the cham- 
pionships. We are not afraid of a little 
travel in this country, and so no acceptable 
course here is likely to share the fate of 
Westward Ho! which was not included in 
England, merely by reason of its geographi- 
cal remoteness (200 miles from London) 
from the golfing centers of England and 
Scotland! 

The question of expense should not stand 
in the way of the proposed reform. Indeed, 
if the course is always kept up to the cham- 
pionship standard, the bulk of the expense 
that now attends the getting a course in 
order for a championship meeting would 
be spread over a series of years. The actual 
expenses, of the championship meeting in 
reality, if things are properly conducted, 
should be very small, as they are in England. 
The fact should be kept in mind that the 
players who attend these meetings are there 
primarily for business, the fight for the 
championship, and there is no need whatever 
for fireworks or side shows of any kind. 
The U.S. G. A. should frown on all such addi- 
tions, and thus no club would be able to sav 
that it could not afford the expense of hold- 
ing a championship tournament. 

If this system was adopted it would be 
impossible to say that a certain course 
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had been picked out for a championship 
for the benefit of a certain player, the dis- 
tances and hazards being arranged so as to 
suit his game. Absurd as it may seem, 
such suggestions have been heard. It is 
not necessary to the carrying out of the 
plan that the championship courses should 
take the various events in strict rotation. 
There may be practical objections in .a 
given year which would preclude one 
course from having a championship, and 
the U. S. G. A. would naturally consider 
this. But every course ought to be pre- 
pared to take its proportionate share of 
the events in a specified number of years; 
and with six courses to select from, the 
task of allotment should not be very diffi- 
cult. 

The existence of these championship 
courses would produce a state of things 
similar to. that which exists on the other 
side. Golfers who considered themselves 
of championship class would get into the 
habit of employing their vacations by 
paying visits to these courses; it being 
premised as part of the conditions of ad- 
mission that every facility for playing 
over them could be afforded to visitors. 
A player of an ambitious turn of mind 
—and none other is ever likely to play 
high class golf—would then have abundant 
opportunity to improve and develop his 
game. The mysteries of a particular 
course would no longer be, as they are 
now at championships, a sealed book to 
the great majority of the players; for al- 
most every man who stood any chance of 
success would be as familiar with the 
peculiarities of a selected course as the 
members of the club itself. Thus all the 
leading players at these championships would 
meet upon practically equal terms. It 
is is true now, that after a course is se- 
lected for the championship, golfers may 
visit it, and probably get facilities to play 
over it; but in the majority of cases, it will 
not, until shortly before the championship, 
be the same course over which the event 
is to be decided. It is for this reason that 
a championship course must be practically 
at the same standard all the time. With 
our leading men playing the year round 
at the same courses, we and they should 
be able better to appreciate how the cracks 
stood with regard to each other. Our 
interest in the game would be increased by 
comparing the doings of one man with 
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another over the same ground, and their 
spirit of emulation aroused, with the re- 
sult that better golf would be played. 
When we hear nowadays of Mr. Travis 
making a practice round of 79 at Garden 
City, of Mr. Douglas playing the 18 holes 
at Nassau in 80, or Mr. Lockwood making 
two rounds at Allston in 69 we have no 
means of comparing the merits of these 
performances. 

There seems to be no doubt that the 
proposed change would result in better 
courses than under the present system; 
not merely better championship courses, 
but a better general average throughout 
the country. In the first place there are 
a number of courses with championship 
possibilities. It is certain that amongst 
this class there would be found some clubs 
whose members would spare no effort in 
making such alterations and improvements 
as would enable them to enter the selected 
class and thus a spirit of healthy rivalry 
would be created. Again, players would 
visit championship courses from all parts 
of the country, which would soon become 
famous, and going home they would seek 
to improve the greens over which they 
were in the habit of playing—we should 
see fewer courses than we do now where 
five or six of the nine holes are about 200 
yards in length. Distances generally would 
be better, hazards would be placed more 
judiciously, and greens better kept; and 
all this is absolutely essential if we want 
to make our leading players equal to those 
of. Great Britain. 

The playing for the championships is 
another matter of great importance that 
well deserves consideration. The United 
States Golf Association was formed in De- 
cember, 1894, the first amateur champion- 
ship under its auspices being held at New- 
port in 1895. The affair was decided by 
match play at 18 holes, except for the final 
which was at 36 holes. At Shinnecock 
Hills, in 1896, the qualifying rounds of 36 
holes medal play were introduced. This 
systerm was continued at Wheaton in 1897, 
but at Morris county, in 1898, the match 
play throughout the tournament was at 
36 holes, and so it has remained until the 
present time. The Open Championship, 
first played under U. S. G. A. rules in 1895, 
has always been at medal play only. It 
was at 36 holes for the first three years, 
being then increased to 72, at which figure 
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he play now takes place. It is evident 
rom this that the laws governing the cham- 
»ionships are not unalterable like those of 
he Medes and Persians, and so it is quite 
n order to consider the present rules under 
vhich the contests are played and to sug- 
‘est amendments. First then with regard 
o the qualifying round—what is the object 
of it? It seems now to have but one, 7. €., 
o reduce the number of the competitors 
n the first day, so there shall be time for 
he surviving thirty-two competitors to 
lay rounds of 36 holes each for the rest 
{ the week. Assuming that there were 
:28 starters for the Amateur Champion- 
ship, a number that is quite likely to be 
reached, it would, in the absence of a quali- 
‘ying round, be impossible to finish the 
play in less than seven days. So the quali- 
‘ving round achieves its principal, and so 
‘ar as some of us think, its only object, 
in enabling the final round of the tourna- 
ment to be played on the sixth day. It 
is difficult to see what other object it serves 
than this. The contest is primarily a strug- 
ele for supremacy at match play, and 
thus it would seem to be highly absurd to 
exclude any one from the real . contest be- 
cause of a failure to qualify at play of a 
different nature. It is not worth while to 
enter into a discussion of the relative merits 
of medal and match play as a test of golf, 
but there is no question at all as to which 
is the more interesting. At Garden City 
last year no spectators followed the play 
on the first day, the qualifying round. 
And that this view is taken by the players 
themselves is well known. One ex-cham- 
pion was heard to say at this same tourna- 
ment at the conclusion of the medal round, 
“thank goodness, that rot’s over;” and at 
Apawamis, at the last Metropolitan Cham- 
pionship tournament, many players ex- 
pressed themselves to the effect, that with 
less than fifty starters, it was absurd to 
have 36 holes medal play to decide on the 
qualifying thirty-two. It is true that the 
Open Championship, both in this country 
and in England, has always been at medal 
play, and has drawn large crowds. Of 
course to see the best of the professionals, 
lovers of the game will always attend, no 
matter what the style of play may be, but 
it is certain that the interest would be 
vastly increased if the professionals met 
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each other at match play. Indeed, on the 
other side, so far from medal play being 
in-favor, a proposal to introduce match 
play into the Open is being favorably re- 
ceived, 

The qualifying round being useless as a 
test of golf, as any man who had the slight- 
est possible chance of winning the Cham- 
pionship would easily get into the thirty- 
two, why should it be retained? There is 
one simple way in which the tournament 
could be finished within reasonable time 
without a qualifying round and that is by 
reducing the match play rounds, with the 
exception of the final, to 18 holes. In this 
year’s Amateur Championship in England 
there were 116 entries, but the play only 
took four days. It does not follow of ne- 
cessity, that what they do on the other 
side should be copied by us, but a system 
which is considered to be a test of the 
golfing skill of such players as Mr. Hilton, 
Mr. Low, Mr. Laidlay and others of the 
same class must certainly have something 
to recommend it. Many of us who have 
been at previous championships have be- 
come convinced that the winning of a cham- 
pionship under present conditions is as 
much a test of endurance as of skill, and 
that is why we seek to revert to the former 
arrangement of 18-hole matches. Some 
fears have been expressed that if the quali- 
fying round is abolished, it will be impos- 
sible, owing to the number of starters, to 
play off the championship in the time now 
allotted to it; but there is good reason to 
believe that if there was no medal play 
round the entries would decrease. Many 
of the players now enter who have not the 
faintest chance of winning the champion- 
ship, and some of these would be kept away 
if they realized, as they must, that they 
would be put out of the tournament in the 
first round. So the probability is that the 
entries would show a decrease, and the 
class an increase. That some very good 
men would fall early in the fight through 
the luck of the draw cannot be gainsaid, 
but at least we should have from start to 
finish a series of exciting matches full of 
interest, instead of the present arrango- 
ment whereby the early part of the tourna- 
ment offers but little attraction to a lover 
of the game. The chief consideration should 
always be improvement of class. 





THE BLACK BEAR AS A CHARACTER STUDY 


By Ed. Mott 


HILE the black bear can and does 
on occasion rise to the hight of 
tragedy, comedy is his favorite 

line. He is the humorist of the brute 
creation—a born low comedian. He has 
the liveliest sense of the ridiculous, and is 
always looking about him for ways and 
means toindulgeit. He is comic even 
in captivity. Wherever there is a bear-pit, 
men, women and children will gather, 
jostling to get nearer, craning necks to 
see better, and always manifesting their 
amusement in and grins and 
guffaws. It is not because there is anything 
grotesque or ludicrous in the natural form 
or feature of the bear that people do him the 
homage of pleased attendance at his levees. 
On the contrary, there is something impres- 
sive and dignified in the presence of a per- 
fect specimen of the bear when he is not 
acting. If it were oddity and comicality 
of make-up that the people at menagerie 
or zoo, big and little, young and old, gath- 
ered together to seek to be amused by, they 
would go to the angular and knobby camel, 
or the capacious-mouthed hippopotamus, 
excruciatingly clad in his misfit skin, and 
simply laugh themselves sick. They crowd 
all the avenues to the bear-pit not to see the 
bear himself but to see what the bear does. 
And the bear never disappoints them. 

No one ever tells funny stories about the 
hippopotamus or the camel, but the humor 
of the day is rich with ludicrous doings of 
the black bear, and he has even at last in- 
vaded the realms of polite literature and 
illustrative art, and prompts the masters of 
pen and pencil to depict him in all the prodi- 
gality of his resources as a character study. 
But neither the imagination of the bear story 
writer nor the fancy of the artist has con- 
ceived anything funnier to tell or picture 
about their ever-humorous subject than 
things the bear himself actually does. And 
comical as the bear is in captivity, he is 
much more comical in his native wilds. He 
has more opportunity there to develop his 
comic talent. And he is original in his 
humor. He is always thinking up new parts 
to play. 


smiles 


As a rule, the imagination of the average 
backwoods dweller and his willingness to 
exercise it are as much a part of his consti- 
tutional make-up as is his ability to eat. 
The remark that a caustic old ’way-back 
friend of mine made once in referring to a 
story-telling neighbor of his, might be well 
applied to the ’way-back narrator as a class. 
“T don’t want to say that Jim will lie,” was 
the remark, “but seems to me that if 
I went round tellin’ the yarns that he does 
I’d wear a lightnin’ rod!” But there are 
among these delectable Homers of the woods 
and things woody, men who are both by 
bent and talent incapable of fabricating 
their quaint and curious chronicles of the 
hills and forest, and the tales of such of these 
give pleasing evidence of what odd and 
grotesque—as well as tragic—things the 
bear really does among its native haunts; 
emphasizing the fact that the truth of these 
is indeed stranger than the fiction of the 
others. I am reminded of more than one of 
these truthful observers of the ways of bears, 
and particularly of Laroy Lyman of Potter 
County, in Pennsylvania. He was a latter- 
day Natty Bumpo, save that he combined 
with the qualities that marked the hero of 
Cooper’s romance as an_ unsophisticated 
child of the forest, the qualities of a man 
who recognized and performed the duties 
of a citizen in civilized walks of life—as no 
doubt Natty Bumpo would have done had 
there been civilized walks of life convenient 
to him at the time he played his blameless 
part in life. 

Laroy Lyman was a natural woodsman, 
learned in all the ways of the woods and of 
the creatures that dwelt in them. Particu- 
larly was he wise in the ways of bears, which 
were an ever-varying study to him, and a 
constant wonder. The repertory of his re- 
citals of the amazing things that bears had 
done within his personal knowledge was large. 
He particularly loved to tell about a wise and 
jocular old bear he had long been trying to 
circumvent, either by trap or gun, and 
which had defied him, and belittled his skill 
in the use of both. On one occasion he had 
set, in his most dexterous manner, a trap 
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‘or the bear, and enclosed it with a fence of 
rails on three sides, depending on the well- 
nown curiosity of its kind to lead the bear 
ito the enclosure, in which case the chances 
‘ere ten to one that the bear would step on 
‘he hidden trap and be caught; past experi- 
nce with this bear having taught him that 
he placing of meat or honey or anything 
lse as bait to tempt the bear to its undoing 
-ould only be to warn the smart old ranger 
if the danger that beset him. To stimulate 
he curiosity of Bruin, the trapper had 
tuck an old beaver high hat on a stake, and 
istened the stake in the ground just be- 
ond the trap within the enclosure. The 
morning after the setting of this trap, Lyman 
went out to look at it and see what luck he 
ad met with from the application of this 
riginal idea in the luring of bears. A few 
ods from the spot where he had set the 
trap an old road wound through the woods, 
and along this the trapper was walking on 
his way to his trap. As he rounded a bend 
in the road he was brought to a sudden stop 
by an unexpected and surprising sight. On 
a big pile of rails or saplings that lay straight 
across the road, sat a bear on its haunches, 
and cocked on its head was the beaver hat 
that Lyman had fixed in the bear trap en- 
closure. It did not take the quick eye of 
the woodsman a moment to discover that 
the rails were the ones he had placed so care- 
fully around the trap, and he knew instantly 
that the bear had detected his trick to catch 
it and at once proceeded to mock the smart- 
ness of its foe. That the bear was waiting 
for the coming of the trapper the latter was 
well satisfied, for the moment the jocular old 
beast saw Lyman come round the bend in the 
road it rose, took the hat from its head, 
put it on the top rail, and deliberately sat 
on it, smashing it flat. The bear sat an 
instant, plainly enjoying the  trapper’s 
astonishment, and then scrambled down be- 
hind the rail pile and disappeared in the 
woods before Lyman could recover suffi- 
ciently to shoot. 

Another time Lyman was on his way 
home from a visit to a skilfully arranged 
deadfall trap that he had set for this 
same cunning bear, near which there was 
no sign of the bear having come. Lyman 
was walking along that same old wood 
road, easing himself by means of a long 
stick that he had picked up in the woods. 
He was consoling himself with the thought 
that perhaps the bear had not been in that 
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part of the woods since he fixed the trap 
for it, and that it might yet fall victim to 
his wiles, when he happened to glance 
back over his shoulder and saw that identi- 
cal bear following on behind him, carrying 
a long staff just as he was carrying his, 
and mimicking to perfection the peculiar 
swinging gait that was habitual to him! 
When Lyman stopped and turned around 
in the road the bear stopped and turned too, 
and retreated, maintaining the same mock- 
ing gait, and handling of the staff, and 
looking back over its shoulder every few 
steps, with its mouth open, for all the 
world as if it were laughing in the en- 
joyment of its joke. Lyman could have 
shot the bear, he said, before it got away 
in the woods, but after that almost human 
performance he felt that the killing of 
the bear would be but little less than murder 
and he never raised his gun. He gave 
up trapping for that uncanny beast after 
that, believing that in no other way could 
he disappoint it. 

Col. Noah Parker, of Gardeau, Pa., 
whose reputation as a veracious chronicler 
of backwoods lore is well-known throughout 
northwestern Pennsylvania, tells a story 
which tends to prove that the bear also 
enjoys the humor of a situation even when 
it is at his own expense: ‘A backwoods 
farmer in that vicinity had a ram so vicious 
that the farmer had put it alone in a pas- 
ture lot, which was enclosed by a stump 
The ram’s ugliness came on by 
such times he worked his 

savage attempts to butt 
down the big stumps of which the fence 
was made. Everybody wondered why 
the owner of the ram did not shoot him— 
but that has nothing to do with Col. Parker’s 
story. The Colonel was hunting there- 
about one day, and coming out of the 
woods upor this back pasture where the 
‘rantankerous’ old ram was kept, 
covered the ugly sheep indulging his temper 
by a furious assault upon one of the stumps. 
Col. Parker leaned on the fence on the 
opposite side of the field to enjoy the 
exhibition, and had stood there but ‘a 
moment when he saw the head of a bear 
rise above a stump, not more than a hun- 
dred feet away from where the ram was 
easing his mind in his astounding way. 
The ram did not see the bear, and as the 
bear gazed at the ram’s performance, the 
Colonel could. see by the expression. on 
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its face that Bruin was intensely amused. 
Soon the head of another bear appeared 
above the stump where the first bear’s had 
appeared. Immediately a pleased expres- 
sion rested on this second bear’s face, too, and 
the two stood there in evident enjoyment 
of the fun. Being well acquainted with 
bears and their ways, Col. Parker felt satis- 
fied that those two would not be content to 
be merely passive enjoyers of that ram’s 
exhibition, and he chose to wait and see 
what element of variety they would in- 
ject into it rather than to shoot either of 
them, as he might easily have done. So 
he dropped behind the stump to avoid 
discovery, and peered around it to see 
what would follow. 

“Presently the two bears climbed quietly 
over the fence into the field. The ram was 
so fiercely intent on his assaults on the 
stump that he had not seen them, and it 
was not until they had come slowly toward 
him and stopped within a few feet of the 
vicious old fellow, that he became aware of 
their presence. Then he turned suddenly 
and faced them. They instantly rose on 
their hind feet. If the ram had been 
furious before, his rage simply knew no 
bounds when he saw the two bears standing 
there so aggravatingly in his domain. 
Lowering his head, and with an ugly ‘blatt,’ 
he hurled himself toward the bigger of the 
two bears like a cannon ball. It is the 
Colonel’s opinion that if the ram had struck 
the bear at the rate he was going the tough 
hide of the bear would have been no barrier 
to the ram’s head passing on through to 
Bruin’s interior, but the bear stepped deftly 
aside, avoiding the savage rush and, turning 
quickly, seized the ram by each hind leg 
near the hoof. Holding him thus, as one 
might hold a wheelbarrow by the handles, 
the bear pushed the ram all over the lot. 
The other bear meanwhile manifested its 
keen enjoyment of the joke by dancing 
up and down on its hind feet, and by an 
expression on its face that indicated as 
plainly as dumb expression could, that 
if there was any way by which bears might 
break out with laughter, such risible ex- 
plosion would be heard from this bear as 
would make the woods ring. 

“After using the ram as a wheelbarrow 
for some time, running him round in a 
circle, the bear dropped him and stepped 
back to see what the next move would be. 
O, but that old ram was mad! He pro- 
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jected himself first at one bear and then at 
the other, and they would simply jump 
aside and laugh at him. He was so blind 
with rage that he couldn’t see they were 
only having fun with him. They put him 
through the wheelbarrow act again, and 
when they dropped him this time he went 
quietly away and lay down. After a while, 
evidently thinking they had _ extracted 
enough fun out of the cross-tempered old 
sheep, the bears turned and started to 
climb the fence to go on their way about 
other business. The bear which had been 
the onlooker at the fun scaled the fence, and 
the other one was just pulling itself up to 
the top of a stump, when the ram jumped 
to his feet, shot the space between him and 
the bear like the wind, and caught the bear 
right where its tail was fastened on. The 
shaggy joker rose in the air above the stump, 
turned a somersault, and came down-on 
the other side of the fence. I climbed up 
on the stump behind which I was hiding, and 
looked over. The bear which the ram had 
helped out of the field was sitting up and 
wiping out of its eyes the mud it had 
ploughed into them; and although it limped 
not a little when it got up and started for 
the woods, I could see plainly it was enjoy- 
ing with its companion bear the joke the ram 
had played upon it. That exhibition,” 
says the Colonel, “cost me a bear, and maybe 
two, but it satisfied me that bears are 
humorists, and no mistake.” 

But while all backwoods observation 
agrees that it is its choice to be best known 
in comedy, the bear can be tragic, and 
terribly so. Laroy Lyman once saw a 
she bear, followed by two cubs, come down 
off the hills and approach a creek a short 
distance below where he and two other men 
were standing, and where the water was 
deep. The old bear stopped a moment and 
gazed at the two men, and then plunged 
into the creek. The two cubs followed her, 
and swam boldly toward the other side with 
her. One of the cubs seemed to be stronger 
than the other, and swam well up with its 
mother, keeping almost head and head with 
her. The other one fell a little behind, but 
kept bravely on. The old bear clambered 
up the bank when she reached the other 
side of the creek, the bank being quite high 
and obstructed somewhat by projecting 
roots. The one cub followed her promptly 
and without difficulty, and trotted along in 
pace with its mother’s sweeping stride, but 
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its less vigorous companion could not clear 
he obstructions on the bank. It struggled 
yravely but vainly for a foothold. Aware 
hat its mother and the more fortunate cub 
vere going right on and leaving it behind, it 
vegan to cry piteously. The old bear and her 
ively cub had swung along perhaps fifty 
eet from the bank. Hearing the cries 
ff the weakling cub, the mother stopped 
nd looked around. Not seeing the lagging 
me, she flew into a towering rage. She 
snapped her teeth together, growled sav- 
gely, and hurried back to the bank, 
seeping watch all the while on the three 
men. When she came to the edge of the 
sank where the cub was struggling and 
vhining, she reached down with one paw, 
‘rabbed the cub, and killed it with a single 
blow. She then tore it to pieces and 
seattered the fragments of its little carcase 
in the creek. With an ugly showing of 
teeth at the amazed spectators of this furi- 
ous exhibition of her rage at a weakling 
which endangered the life of the other 
cub as well as its own, she turned and 
strode rapidly back to where her other 
cub was awaiting her, and the two disap- 
peared in the woods. 

The old woodsman’s deduction from this 
tragic act of the bear was that, appre- 
hensive of pursuit by the men, she was 
endeavoring to put, without delay, as 
much distance between them and _ herself 
and her cubs as she possibly could. When 
she discovered that the one cub was de- 
laying the flight by its inability to clamber 
up the bank of the creek, her temper was 
roused, and, concluding that even if she 
helped it up the bank, this weakling, if 
they were chased, might hamper the re- 
treat and place them all in danger, and, 
furthermore, determined not to leave it 
to fall captive to her foes, she tore all 
maternal feeling from her breast and the 
offending cub to pieces at the same time. 
“Yet,” said Lyman, “if she had found any 
one of us, or all three of us, attempting 
to take the cub when she returned to deal 
heroic punishment to it, she would have 


defended it against us, and given up her 
own. life, if necessary, in efforts to save it.” 

Another trait that marks strongly the 
individuality of the black bear is the 
elasticity of its appetite and its compre- 
hensive palate. There is nothing in the 
animal or vegetable kingdom that will not 
appeal to the one or tickle the other. This 
bear will kill a yearling calf or capture 
a field mouse with equal indifference. If 
a pig or a sheep is not handy to his reach 
he will dine on a colony of ants or a nest of 
wood grubs. He will feast on dainty 
birds’ eggs or sweet stores of wild honey 
and on the foulest carrion with like gusto. 
He will fish for the savory brook trout, 
but at the same time snap up any warty 
toad or slimy lizard that may happen 
along that way. He will seek the luscious 
wild plum when it has ripened, or the 
wild grape among the branches where 
the vine clambers and bears its fruit, but 
will not miss opportunity to make food 
of any snake that may lie in ambush for 
birds that come to peck at plums or grapes. 
And he is unique in his irrepressible in- 
quis:tiveness—a trait in his character that 
is constantly leading him face to face with 
disaster, and still he indulges it. It seems 
simply out of the question for him to 
resist the promptings of his innate curi- 
osity, and so he pokes his nose around 
where wisdom would urge him not to, 
with the result that there is more bear 
meat put on the market and more bear 
stories to tell than there otherwise would be. 

Thus, taking him all in all, there is no 
wonder the bear has an acknowledged 
place as a striking and entertaining character 
in literature and art. He is of unceasing 
human interest. His possibilities as a 
subject are without limit. He is ever 
startling, amusing, original. It can be 
said of no other living creature, in the 
language Of a backwoods savant: “If 
you want folks to believe you when you 
tell ’em things about bears, tell ’em lies, 
cause if you tell ’em the truth nobody 
ever kin believe you!” 





THE “KIDS” FIRST 


By Charles 


HE Kid sat on the dusty feed box, 
and watched with admiring eyes 
while Jackson performed miracles 

with the double harness, an intricate tangle 
of leather network, buckles and rings. Al- 
most as the boy drew breath, this confusion 
of trappings was thrown over the backs of 
the pair of well-conditioned bays, and as 
the lad’s opening mouth expressed his 
evident wonder at this feat, the horses 
stood ready to be backed against the double- 
trees of the two-seated wagon that was to 
take the Kid’s father, Jackson and himself 
miles away over the rolling prairie land. 

It was one of these beautiful, cool, hazy 
mornings in September, such as one never 
sees outside of Kansas. The softness of the 
pure air, the deep stretch of the sky, and the 
even billowy swell of the upland charms 
and contents the soul. Great flights of 
blackbirds and their somber cousins, the 
restless cowbirds, were swinging across the 
hills, undulating and chattering, and filling 
the trees with their glossy forms. Doves 
were cooing in the walnut trees that shaded 
the dusty roadway, or taking their arrow- 
like way over the country. Little bands of 
robins flew overhead and the woodland re- 
sounded with chattering, busy bird life, 
beginning preparations for a long, weary 
journey to the distant South. Above the 
stripped cornfield a little shrike hovered, 
with attentive eye, meditating trouble for 
some unlucky field mouse. All these loose 
leaves from Nature’s open book interested 
the Kid but little, for his mind was busy 
with the great affairs of the day before him. 
The iron of doubt had entered his soul and 
it was all Jackson’s fault. The six plover 
he had bagged yesterday afternoon—they 
swooped down upon the pasture eager for 
fat grasshoppers, and they were quite easy 
to shoot — only brought from Jackson a 
grin and the remark: “Wait till a chicken 
jumps up, and then see what that snipe- 
shooter’s good for.’”’ A most discouraging 
remark! Jackson was always making dis- 
couraging remarks about that sixteen- 
gauge. The Kid’s other name was Albert 
Stevens Burton, but he somehow lost his 
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identity when he first met John Jackson, the 
manager of his father’s ranch. 

But Jackson was yet to be enlightened in 
the matter of hard-hitting, small-bore shot- 
guns by this boy of sixteen, who knew well 
how to handle the same, for the Kid was no 
mere novice in the art of wing shooting. 
He had, during his two years’ experience, 
gained a practical knowledge of gunning 
under his father’s guidance, that was a 
source of great satisfaction to Mr. Burton. 
He had shot Wilson snipe in the marshes east 
of his native town, and spent many hours 
among the quail in the hickory and hazel 
growth. His name was entered on the 
membership roll of the gun club, and after 
a little coaching, the Kid’s sixteen-gauge 
could be depended upon to break almost as 
many clay birds as the Doctor’s twelve-bore 

and the Doctor held the club medal. 

However, up to the time of his introduc- 
tion to the reader, the Kid had never hunted 
the prairie chicken. This grand game bird 
of the plains, once.so plentiful, had utterly 
vanished from the rolling lands of eastern 
Kansas. The Kid’s father thoroughly en- 
joyed the recreation of hunting, and being 
wealthy enough to gratify this desire, and 
fortunate enough to own a large section of 
land in the heart of the chicken country in 
central Kansas, he made it a point to spend 
several weeks on this farm during the shoot- 
ing season. 

The sun’s red disc was just peering over 
the eastern horizon as they started. They 
had risen hours before, and eaten by lamp- 
light, and the Kid had placed his gun-case 
and hunting-coat, with the pocket stuffed 
full of shells, in the wagon bed before his 
father finished the second cup of steaming 
coffee. 

As the wagon rattled 
pointer worked untiringly 

“Oh, he’s a goer,” said Jackson, “and a 
stayer, too. If he finds a bunch of chickens, 
he will hold ’em for a week. There now! 
He’s winded something; you'll see him 
draw to a point in a minute. Here, I'll 
have to tie up. He’s got ’em!”’ 

The three were over the wheels and push- 


along the busy 
across the fields. 
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ing shells into their guns as the dog halted 
stiff and still, nose outstretched, and one 
hind foot raised as though he feared 
putting it down would alarm the hidden 
birds. 

“Funny thing "bout that there dog,” 
Jackson remarked, as he wet the end of a 

irtridge in his mouth, “he ’most always 
lifts a hind foot ’stead of a forepaw when 
he points.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Burton, “I don’t care 
which foot he uses, if he only works like this 
all the time.” 

Young Master Burton was not studying 
the actions of the well-trained animal. 
The Kid, after looking at the ponderous 
ien-gauge wielded by Jackson, became once 
more doubtful of the efficiency of his small 
vun. “Jackson said it would be a good gun 
for snipe or bumble bees,” he said to him- 
self, and the remembrance of Jackson’s 
marvelous handling of the double-harness 
recurred to him for the hundredth time. 
Surely Jackson was a man whose words were 
wisdom. Chickens were big birds, indeed, 
and the Kid wished his gun was a ten-gauge 
like Jackson’s. 

“ Albert,”’ said his father, at this crisis, 
“load with sixes; you will be more certain 
of killing, as they may be wild.” 

So the Kid, following the light of inspira- 
tion, substituted for the loads of number six 
he had already placed in the chambers, a 
couple of wicked shells, goose-loads, con- 
taining three drams of nitro powder, and an 
ounce of heavy shot. Loads like these had 
more than once made his shoulder sore, for 
the recoil was tremendous. Mr. Burton 
wanted his boy to kill his first prairie chicken 
and he thought it might better the light 
gun’s execution if a heavier load was sub- 
stituted for the number eight shot he sup- 
posed the Kid was using. 

“ Now, Kid,” said Jackson, “step right up 
behind the pup; it’s your shot. Go on, we'll 
back you,” he added, with an expansive grin. 
That grin dissolved every atom of doubt, 
and dispelled every haunting fear that the 
“bumblebee-gun”’ was too small for chickens. 
Jackson’s grin, however good-natured, made 
the Kid wrathy, and he mentally vowed 
if he missed that shot, he would never fire 
another. “I am going to hit, or bust,” 
he told himself, as he stepped slowly forward, 
his gun poised in readiness. He was a grace- 
ful lad, and his father and Jackson admir- 
ingly watched his movements. Better for 


them both had they been on the alert for 
business. 

“ Bur-r-r-r!”’—“ Whiz-z-z!”, There burst 
from the long grass, almost under his feet, 
not one chicken, but two, the parent birds 
of the bunch found by the dog. Had two 
cyclones risen from under his nose, the Kid 
could have hardly been more startled. His 
tensely-strung nerves seemed to jangle as 
if a rude hand had swept over them in hid- 
eous discord. The hunter’s instinct domi- 
nated even nerves, however, and as_ his 
shoulder flinched under the vicious kick 
administered by the right barrel, the first 
chicken fell limp and dead in the prairie 
grass, while the air was filled with flying 
feathers; mute witnesses of the deadliness 
of that “ goose-load.” 

Crack-crack, the gun of the Kid’s father 
resounded in vain effort to stop the rapid 
flight of the second chicken, and boom- 
boom, the black powder loads of Jackson’s 
ten-bore smote on the morning air like the 
discharge of a mountain howitzer, but still 
the chicken flew unscathed. 

Albert Stevens Burton grasped the situa- 
tion. Here was his chance to “get even” 
with Mr. John Jackson. His eve glanced 
along the matted rib of his maligned weapon, 
and at the ringing report, the tough old 
bird, cackling in derison at the combined 
failure of two experienced gunners, dropped 
head-down to the brown grass, sixty long 
yards away. 

The Kid alternately felt his shoulder, his 
nose and the right side of his face to see if 
they were still there, and wondered why his 
hand shook so; he was not the least bit ex- 
cited. 

Mr. Burton was slowly reloading, his eyes 
mechanically following the transit of a dozen 
chickens startled out of their wits by the 
sudden bombardment, but his thoughts 
were dwelling upon the shorter flight of 
the first pair. He was proud of that boy of 
his, and his smile showed that fact plainly. 

“Wall,” said Jackson, suddenly, throwing 
down two empty, smoking shells with vio- 
lence, “if the Kid ha’nt wiped our eyes good 
and plenty, I'll be derned! Done it with 
that there little grasshopper-shooter, too! 
By the great Gee-whiz!” 

“That was a very long shot for sixes, Al- 
bert,” said Mr. Burton. 

The Kid only chuckled, as he watched the 
dog retrieving his first prairie chicken. 
“Snipe-shooter,”’ he murmured. 









By Leonidas 


EW there are of us who have not 
F at some time had mental pictures 
of what country life might be if 
all country men were well to do, and edu- 
cated and refined; if farms were always 
clear of weeds, if horses were all well bred 
and well cared for, and if farmers all had 
leisure to enjoy the beauties about them; 
and we have concluded that our dream 
was too nearly the ideal, too nearly a 
return of the golden age to ever be realized. 
We have seen good farms, it is true, and 
cultured farmers, and well kept horses, 
but just across the line fence we were certain 
to see a tumble-down barn belonging to 
a ne’er-do-well in whose fields and along 
whose roadside weeds ran riot. But 
twentieth century wealth and twentieth 
century sport seem likely to make our 
dream real. In fact it is real now and to 
behold the reality we need but go to the 
vicinity of any city where sports of ama- 
teur horsemanship have won a firm place. 
The New Yorker will find the community 
of our dreams centering about the grounds 
of the Meadow Brook Hunt Club, on the 
plains of Hempstead and in the hills to 
northward. Here are farmhouses with 
modern conveniences, stables that shelter 
polo ponies and thoroughbred hunters, 
barns with the most approved carriages— 
including the automobile. And here are 
men and women who know how to live in 
the country and enjoy its blessings. 

The public at large perhaps imagines the 
Meadow Brook Club to have a membership 
of New Yorkers who merely run down 
to the club on hunt mornings by express 
train and back at night; with no country 
life save that which comes with an occa- 
sional drive from the station and the gal- 
loping to hounds across Long Island’s 
level plains. Great would have been their 
surprise if they had accompanied me on 
election day to find the special train which 
ran out from Long Island City to the 
regular autumn steeplechases of the Club 
held but a little handful of men who might 
easily have been crowded into one Man- 
hattan elevated car. What did this indi- 
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cate? No interest? A small attendance 
because of election? It showed neither, 
for the interest proved absorbing and the 
attendance large. It really meant that the 
Meadow Brook set are living about Meadow 
Brook in their country homes. 

It was one of life’s most pleasant phases 
—a neighborhood meet, in which the 
neighbors would compete in their favorite 
pastime. Men would test their riding and 
their horses, not for money, but for the 
joy of the sport, and neighbors would 
look on, full of interest, cheering their 
favorites and admiring all. There was a 
tinge of danger in the sport, a tinge that 
added charm and thrill, to spectators as 
well as riders. For  steeplechasing is 
not without its dangers, and a fall may be 
a serious matter. Therefore there are of 
course some who decry it as a senseless 
risk; but these are they who decry football 
and polar expeditions; who want peace 
regardless of price. What a matter-of- 
fact lifeless place this world would be if 
they had their way. In these days when 
poets tell us that romance is dead; when 
one gentleman faces another gentleman 
in court and makes apology for a slap in 
the face as the only alternative for legal 
proceedings; when an up-to-date railroad 
company advertises a “pilgrimage to 
Rome for $169,” it is time that some one 
takes a little risk for the sake of giving 
the rest of us a thrill. Why is not such 
stimulation as legitimate a commodity as 
tea or coffee or champagne? What inspires 
to greater determination than the account 
of almost superhuman endurance and hard- 
ships in the arctics; or what gives more of 
impulse to dogged determination than the 
story of a football game or a long distance 
run? All sports are founded, not upon 
need of exercise, but upon the exhilaration, 
the thrill, they bring. The good ones who 
would substitute wood cutting for college 
football, on the theory that exercise is the 
one end of outdoor sport overlook this 
fact. That a spice of danger adds to the 
sport can not be denied. Not only does 
it render the competition more exciting but 
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STARTING FROM 
it tends to shut out the faddists. Such an one 
will occasionally inherit, or marry money and 
become an insignificant part of a hunting 
set. He may stand at the starting point and 
be very busy “promoting the sport,” but 
will hardly be found in at the finish after a 
run over natural obstacles. 

This day of the autumnal steeplechase is 
an ideal one at Meadow Brook. The sky is 
clear, the sun bright, and the weather 
neither too warm nor too cold. The bracing 
air sets the blood stirring. Away to north- 
ward are the Wheatley Hills, where we catch 
the gleams, every little distance, of some 
palatial home set in the clearings. Climbing 
the polo stand and looking southeast we see 
the level stretches of Hempstead plains, with 
still other twentieth century country resi- 
dences of the gathering sportsmen and sports- 
women. Westward across the plains rise the 
steeples and outlines of Garden City. The 
polo ground isin perfect condition; one would 
not imagine that ponies had at any time 
recently raced across and across it. Across 
this, near the stand, runs the course of the 
steeplechase. It circles nearly to the railway 
track, turns southward, and returns to the 
field again. The assemblage has been growing, 
and there are now at least fifty vehicles along 
the western side of the polo field. Here and 
there isa horseback party of men and women 
who have followed the hounds over this same 
country. Across the field comes a man in 
racing costume. He rides to the saddling 
paddock. Other men in similar garb follow. 


THE CLUB STABLES. 


The interest is beginning to grow. Every 
rider is a member of this community. Every 
one is the intimate friend of a number of 
the men and women in the carriages, and 
each one knows the pleasure that victory 
will give his own little group. And each is 
getting encouragement as he comes within 
speaking distance. He is addressed by 
hisChristian name. HeisCharley, or Albert, 
or Frank. That is one of the particles on the 
surface which enable us to gauge the depth of 
this community friendliness. Now come other 
farmers, native countrymen, who farm for 
aliving. They are the men over whose lands 
the Meadow Brook houndsrun. These men 
have been invited, and they are, ap- 
parently, as deeply interested in the races as 
any one. Some stand about the saddling 
paddock to get the gossip as to horses. 
Others, with their wives and children, drive 
to places in the assemblage of carriages along 
the western side of the field. 

The races are three furlong matches be- 
tween polo ponies, and steeplechases of three 
miles for half-bred and thoroughbred hunters. 
The final is a race for the horses of farmers 
over whose grounds the Meadow Brook 
hounds have run. One race is much like 
another in its excitement. The polo ponies 
tear down the turf and the audience strains 
its nerves as though life or death hung on 
the result. Now an old-timer loses by a 
neck to a young fellow to whom racing is a 
comparatively new game. Now a young- 
ster of whom great things were prophesied 
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ted: for since 











there must be 
more losing than 
winning in races 
like these, the art 











of being a good 
loser is one of the 
chief requirements 
of sport. Another 
steeplechase _ fol- 
lows. Its incidents 
consist of the 
shying of thor- 
oughbreds at hur- 
dles which the 
half-breds of the 
last race took 
without a sign of 
wavering. One 














throws his rider, 











but the latter is 





TALKING IT OVER. 


fails to display in contest the nerve he has 
shown in previous sport. Comment and 
speculation as to why and why not, keep the 
spectators busy until the next race. And 
the incidents of the steeplechase will follow 
the same order. Here a man is winning, 
when there is a flash of something brown 
falling from his saddle, and a spurt of dust. 
He has lost his weight pad, and though 
he finishes far ahead of the field the cup 
is not his. Now 


up again in a min- 

ute and in the sad- 
dle again. But at the next hurdle he is off. 
He strikes head first, and when he staggers 
to his feet blood is flowing from his mouth 
and nose but he is on his horse in an instant 
and follows in the chase. This day’s racing 
is merely a small feature of the club’s sport. 
For three days a week during the season 
of hunting the Meadow Brook riders have 
ridden to hounds, and on other days they 
have met on the polo fields. 





comes the beauty 








of it all. When 
he rides into the 
paddock he does 
not explain how he 
would have won 
if the pad had not 
dropped, nor does 
he bluster and 
challenge to a new 
race or whine over 
his hard luck. He 
merely smiles and 
admits that the 
race is not his. 
And there is an 
end to it. That is 
the thoroughbred 
rider, though his 
steed in this race 























is but a half-bred, 








and his spirit is 
one to be emula- 
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IN THE SADDLING PADDOCK, 













































































GOING TO THE MEET. 
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ing now and must 

















necessarily under- 
go the vicissitudes 
of transition. 
Some of them will 
be undesirable, but 
unavoidable be- 
cause of imperfect 
conditions. For 
instance the polo 
handicapping sys- 
tem has plenty of 
disagreeable feat- 
ures, but until the 
sport has _ been 
practised long 
enough to turn out 
teams  approxi- 
mately equal 
handicapping will 
be a necessary 
evil. Then, too, 
there is prejudice 
against roughness 
in sport that must 
be overcome or 
our horsemanship 
will be character- 
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NEIGHBORS, 


And this picture of country life at Meadow 
Brook is not by any means an isolated case. 
The same life is developing near all eastern 
cities and is spreading to westward. Fox 
hunting has been practised in America 
since the early days of the past century, 
when the Fishing Company of the State in 
Schuylkill gave birth to the Gloucester 
Fox Hunting Club, whose members chased 
reynard about the hills in Philadelphia’s 
neighborhood. And even before this men 
rode to hounds, but it is within the last 
score of years that sports of horsemanship 
have taken the great impulse that now 
carries them forward. With the coming of 
polo and drag hunting an opportunity was 
given for horse lovers to gratify their 
passion for rough riding, whether foxes 
were or were not to be found. These sports 
have taken hold and there seems to be no 
good reason why the nerve that has made 
Americans of the West the best horsemen 
of the world should not make those of the 
East equally good in their own branch of 
horsemanship. 

This phase of American life is develop- 


ized by a namby- 
pamby element. 
An instance of this 
tendency is seen in these very steeplechases 
of the Meadow Brook meet. Formerly the 
chases were on the farm of the Hon. Wm. C. 
Whitney, in the Wheatley Hills, and the 
course lay over natural obstacles. Last year 
they were on the grounds of the Meadow 
Brook Club, and the only obstacles were hur- 
dles. There are no fences, no walls and no 
water jumps. One realizes that this is a de- 
terioration from the early chase, when fearless 
Irishmen picked out a distant steeple and 
raced for it across country, over wall and 
fence, through wood and briar patch and 
pool. But while this particular sign of 
weakening exists the general trend is up- 
ward. 

Horsemanship in the vicinity of Boston 
has taken a spurt with the rise of the 
Norfolk Hunt from the members of the 
Dedham Polo Club. The riding to hounds 
with these sportsmen has been almost en- 
tirely after the drag: the reason being that 
in a country so closely settled as that 
about Dedham, fox hunting is impossible. 
Steeplechasing has been a feature of the 
club sport, and the obstacles have been 
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such as stone walls, stake and wire fences, 
streams and ditches. With last year steeple- 
chasing became sufficiently prominent to 
lead to a chase between Dedham and 
Myopia riders. The match occurred on 
Memorial day, on the grounds of the 
Brookline Country Club, at Clyde Park. 
Myopia riders finished first, second and 
third, with the result that every steeple- 
chaser of the Dedham set is offering fancy 
prices for a horse that will enable him to 
“get back’? at Myopia for this humilia- 
tion. 

It is perhaps in the Genesee Valley 
that fox hunting has attained most nearly 
an ideal state. There foxes have been 
hunted since the days of the Indian. 
The Genesee riders have been so long 
at the game that the imitation sportsmen 
have long ago been weeded out. With the 
best of rough country to ride over, with 
men who love sport regardless of victory, 
rather than victory regardless of sport, 
Genesee has come to be the pattern of the 
American rider. Go where you will among 
fox hunters and drag hunters and lovers 
of cross country riding generally, you will 
hear the Genesee set mentioned as men 
who love sport for sport’s sake, who play 
fair, who have passed the period of exist- 
ence when “anything to win” and “any- 
thing to kill” are their mottoes. So much 
is not always said of all the clubs far- 
ther east, but perhaps this is because 








DEATH. 


they are closer together and feel a keener 
rivalry. 

Any impetus to one branch of such 
sport has its effect upon the whole, thus 
a taste of fox hunting prepared the soil 
for the drag when it made its appearance. 
Both these prepared the American people 
for polo, and within the last few years 
when polo has been gaining ground with 
such rapidity its effect has been to stimu- 
late the older forms of horsemen’s sports. 
And with these recreations has begun 
the development of a new country life for 
Americans. The man who likes horses and 
polo and cross country riding loves the 
country and wants to be in the country 
where he may have his stables at hand. 
So he buys a farm and when he may do 
so lives there. So the community of 
gentlemen farmers has grown up at Mead- 
ow Brook. One similar is taking its place 
in the region about Boston. Philadelphia 
has its country set and polo players, while 
horse lovers of the cities farther to west- 
ward are making country places. With 
it all comes a desire for better horses, new 
care in breeding, and improvements alike 
in hunter, polo pony and coach _ horse. 
And with it comes a love of outdoors, 


a fearlessness and a sportsmanship that 
promise to make American life far more 
worthy to be lived than it has been during 
the rushing, money getting second half of 
the nineteenth century. 
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THE MAKING OF A STRONG MAN 
AND SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THOSE WHO WOULD 


ALSO BE 


STRONG 


By Alexander Kidd 


HE young man whose remarkable 
physical development is shown in 
the accompanying illustrations is 

Michael Todd-Judge, of the Todd-Judge fam- 
ily of strong men. He is eighteen years old 
and weighs 110 pounds. He performs 
such feats of strength as balancing two 
two-hundred-pound men on his shoulders 
and walking about the stage as easily as 
though the two men were two straws. 
Until five years ago it was not intended 
that he should become a_ professional 
strong man and he had not had an hour’s 
training. The method followed in his 
development is full of hints to those who 
desire healthy bodies and strong muscles. 

This method is almost unique, for it has 
not at all partaken of the general course laid 
down by physical trainers of the orthodox 
class; there have been no runs, no long 
drawn out periods of exercise, no dieting 
and none of the routine work with clubs, 
chest weights and dumb bells. The exer- 
cise taken has been so limited in amount 
that the average amateur would think it 
scarcely worth taking. According to Mr. 
Todd-Judge, the head of the family, all 
this departure from the routine has been 
for a purpose, and its results are visible 
to any one who knows the men trained 
under it. For instance, the muscles of 
Master Todd-Judge, when relaxed, are 
as soft as those of an office clerk, a striking 
contrast to those of many a young athlete 
whose long runs, hours of work and other 
features of the strenuous life in athletics 
have given him muscles which even when 
relaxed are like iron. 

There is a vast difference between the 
two states, and according to the Todd- 
Judge idea, which seems to be borne out 
by facts, the former is by all odds the more 
desirable. Muscles hard and rope-like in 
relaxation, it is held, are on the verge 


of overtraining. They are about to become 


stale and have not nearly the power either 
to act or endure that muscles less hard and 
better trained possess. When one of the 


family under consideration reaches the 
point where staleness is threatened he 
stops work entirely and gives the over- 
trained muscles a rest. When the writer 
called, Master Todd-Judge had just made 
a decided departure from the ~outine. 
He had gone d:rectly from the theater to 
Staten Island, had begun fishing at day- 
light in a pouring rain and returned in 
the evening drenched from head to foot, 
yet he went to the stage as usual and 
without a wink of sleep in forty hours 
danced about as lightly as ever with two 
giants upon his shoulders. Such relaxa- 
tion as this is not often indulged in, but 
the trainer looks upon such an experience 
once in a while as valuable in breaking the 
monotony and guarding against the mental 
depression that follows too close application 
to business. 

The idea running through the training 
of this boy has been that heavy work is 
required to give power, but that it should 
be approached gradually and gradually 
increased. 

“T began the training of this boy and 
an English boy at the same time,” said 
Mr. Todd-Judge. “I wanted this one 
to be able to lift and carry heavy weights 
and so I began to give him work calculated 
to produce all round development. He 
never touched a piece of ordinary apparatus. 
I commenced by putting a hand on each of 
his shoulders and bearing down, I would 
not continue the pressure more than a 
second or two at a time—just long enough to 
make the muscles of his shoulders shape 
themselves. After a few minutes of this 
sort of repeated pressure I would set him 
to tumbling and keep him at hard work 
for ten minutes. Then I would let the two 
play as they wanted to for twenty minutes 
more. Sometimes they would wrestle 
and sometimes tumble; when the twenty 
minutes were up their day’s work was 
ended. 

“They ate as much as they wanted and 
whatever they wanted, they slept eieven 
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or twelve hours a night. It was not long 
after the training began until I could 
notice a wonderful difference in this boy’s 
shoulders. When I bore down upon them 
the muscles would instantly become rigid 
to bear the new weight. In a little while 
I could increase the pressure, then I would 
put my hands on his shoulders and raise 
myself off the floor. 

After a while I could spring up on his 
shoulders with my feet. So it was that 
gradually he became able to carry me about 
and then another man with me. But never 
in practice did he bear a heavy weight 
more than a few seconds at a time and 
never did his work and play together last 
more than half an hour a day.” 

The result of this pressure upon the 
shoulders may easily be tested by one 
interested in physical culture. All that is 
necessary is to stand before a glass and 
let some one place a hand on each shoulder 
from the rear and bear down. The mus- 
cles of the shoulders swell out to support 
the weight. Those of the chest and back 
must do their part and they also come 
into play. Since the leg muscles support 
all they, too, receive the burden, and must 
exert themselves to bear it. So by the 
simple matter of a pressure upon each 
shoulder all the principal muscles that give 
poise and grace and power to the body 
are developed and strengthened. 

According to the trainer quoted above, 
this sort of work must be continued through 
several months to bear the best results. 
More work each day will bring more rapid 
development but the results are apt to be 
staleness and straining in the adult and a 
stunting of growth in the boy. 

“Tt is very easy to see the difference in 
any group of acrobats,” said the trainer. 
“In every one you see large men and dwarfs. 
You may set it down as a rule that the 
dwarfs began hard work in childhood and 
developed their muscles at the expense of 
bone and sinew. The big ones either 
waited until full grown to commence train- 
ing or else they did very moderate work 
for some years. The best and_ strongest 
followed the latter course. Sandow began 
training when still a boy but he did not 
do the heavy work that stunts until he 
had reached his full growth. Then it did 
no harm.” 

After the work with the shoulders de- 
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scribed above, Master Todd-Judge was 
given further exercise calculated to 
develop the arms. This was a contin- 
uation of the shoulder pressure with 
an addition. The assistant would raise 
a heavy dumb-bell or other weight 
above the athlete’s head. The latter 
would grasp it in both hands holding 
it in that position for a few seconds 
while the assistant bore down upon 
his shoulders. The result of long 
continued training of this sort is evi- 
dent in the massive muscles of the 
arms, particularly those that lie in 
front of and behind the shoulder blades. 
Then the bell was done away with and 
the assistant would stand upon the 
athlete’s shoulders while the latter, 
reaching up, would grasp the other’s 
ankles, pushing upward with all his 
might and thus securing shoulder and 
arm exercise at the same time. 

There is another feature of this 
young strong man’s development that 
strikes the average person as astonish- 
ing. This is the firmness of the muscles 
over his stomach. At rest these are as 
soft as any other muscles. Contracted 
they remind one of the outside of a 
coil of rope. The writer was invited 
to strike the strong man in the solar 
plexus region. His taps were too gentle 
and the boy appealed to a companion. 
The latter landed a right swing cal- 
culated to send the average man writh- 
ing to the floor. But the athlete mere- 
ly staggered backward from the force 
of the blow and gave no evidence 
whatever of feeling pain. The muscles 
covering this spot—the Achilles’ heel 
of so many fighters—had stiffened 
themselves into armor plate and the 
tender organs beneath received no jar. 

This effectiveness of the stomach 
muscles had come in part from the 
regular training at lifting and carry- 
ing weights and men upon the shoulders, 
but not wholly so. Much of it had re- 
sulted from work done in learning to 
tumble. The motion to which the 
trainer attributes this chiefly is the 
simple one of bending backward, and 
Mr. Todd-Judge insists that one needs 
to know nothing of the peculiar art 
of tumbling. There are two acts pre- 
scribed. In the first the man lies flat 
UPPER BACK MUSCLES. upon the floor on his back and then 
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bending at the hips alone rises, without 
putting his hands on the floor, to a sitting 
position in which his body is bent at a right 
angle. In the second he stands twelve to 
eighteen inches from a wall, facing from it. 
He leans backward, touches the wall with 
his hands which are held straight above the 
head and then comes up to a standing 
position once more. In either of these ex- 
ercises the muscles across the solar plexus 
are brought into play, fatty matter is re- 
moved, and the muscles attain a resistant 
force that renders blows of little account. 
In the long months of work on the stage 
none of this family of strong men takes 
any regular exercise save that required 
in the actual performance which lasts but 


eight minutes and comes once in twenty- 


four hours. There is, however, one other 
aid to development which is rated high 
by their trainer and which appeals to all 
physiculturists as worthy of a trial, for the 
reason that it is easy and requires no 
apparatus. This consists in posing be- 
fore a mirror. 

Two values are attributed to posing. In 
the first place it helps in the education of 
the muscles. In the second the contrac- 
tion of a muscle into rigid form produces 
a result similar to that of its use in active 
work. In speaking of the former Mr. 
Todd-Judge held out his hand. 

“See,” he exclaimed. “It is as limp as 
a rag. But put your other hand on the 
muscles of my arm, they are as hard as iron. 
Now you try it. There your hand and arm 
are both stiffened or both relaxed. Your 
muscles are not educated. An educated 
muscle should be on eall, that is, you should 
be able to use it without at the same time 
using all the others in its neighborhood. 
This is one of the great secrets of endurance, 
to know how to relax the muscles not in use. 
Watch a boy the first time he puts on 
boxing gloves. His arms are rigid all the 
time. He cannot strike a hard blow and 
the tense condition of the muscles soon 
tires him. But see the skilled fighter. 
His arms hang loosely and there is no 
strain upon them when he is not striking. 
But then they straighten out and become 
steel bars in an instant. They work 
together or independently and no force is 
wasted. These are educated muscles.” 

His posings before the mirror are similar 
to those shown in the illustrations. Rais- 
ing both hands above his head he will 
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grasp two imaginary ankles. His muscles 
of both arm and shoulder will take the same 
rigidity as though a man were being bal- 
anced. This contraction, according to the 
trainer, is nearly as valuable as the actual 
work of thus holding a man in the air. 
Watching himself in the mirror he sees 
that every muscle is doing its part, or if, 
for the sake of their education, he choses 
to relax some while others are busy he 
sees that they are relaxed. Likewise he 
watches the action of arm, leg and chest 
muscles, and after a little experimenting 
is able to exercise by this simple means all 
the great systems of muscles which enter 
into the work of a strong man. So, too, 
he exhausts and expands the chest, learn- 
ing from the glass when an expansion 
has been greater than the last and strength- 
ening at once the lungs and external muscles 
of the chest. 

Members of this family betieve their 
strength is due in a large measure to the 
regularity of their work. There is very little 
of it but that little comes every day, there 
are no seasons of hard work followed by 
long periods of relaxation. 

“Watch the fighters,” said Mr. Todd- 
Judge, “and you will notice that the fel- 
lows like Sullivan, Fitzsimmons and Me- 
Govern, who last, are the ones who are al- 
ways fighting. The ones who fight to-day 
and do nothing for six months are the ones 
who soon give out.” His advice to all per- 
sons who would have strong bodies is to 
do some work every day and never relax 
for any extended period. 

His complaint against ordinary exer- 
cises_ prescribed by experts in physical 
culture is that they are taken merely as 





exercises much as men take medicine— 
dreading it but swallowing it from a sense 
of duty. So far as possible the daily exer- 
cise should be a means rather than end, 
and should be taken in connection with 
some pastime or recreation. Above all, 
the would-be strong man should not 


worry. 

“Worry and whiskey are the worst 
things in our business,” said Mr. Todd- 
Judge. “When Tm training boys and 
they begin to get discouraged I tell them 


they’re doing well. If I told them how 
bad their work was they would be so blue 
that it would surely get worse, so I stretch 
the truth, tell them they are doing well 
and they brace up in a minute. A man 
with a heavy heart can’t do heavy work 
and stand up under it. I had a young 
fellow with me once who was one of the 
best tumblers I ever knew and was also 
very strong. He was a good boxer and 
Was anxious to enter the ring. He had 
his heart set on winning, and when the 
other fellow knocked him out with one 
punch he was so depressed that he lost 
strength and nerve and did so badly that 
he left us in despair, and I’ve never heard 
from him since. 

“Another of the biggest and strongest 
men I ever had was a whiskey fiend. He 
would be all right for a year and then 
drink every day for two weeks. The 
third week he would be in the alcoholic 
ward of some hospital and when he got 
out he would have no more taste for whiskey. 
But oh, how weak he was! His heart 
would thump like a trip hammer at every 
bit of work and it would take weeks for 
it to get over the effect of that drunk.” 

While the Todd-Judge strong men are 
not restricted in their diet it is a curious 
fact that they eat very much like athletes 
under strict training regulations; they care 
little for pastry and eat steaks and eggs 
in a way to astonish landlords. Whether 
this is merely a matter of individual taste 
or whether it is characteristic of strong 
men to like strength-giving foods would 
be an interesting question. Master Todd- 
Judge is specially fond of steaks and he 
wants them rare. He will eat a pound 
or more of beefsteak after an evening 
performance, go to bed, sleep ten or more 
hours and call for another steak. His 
trainer approves of hearty eating and long 
sleeping. 

“Sleep gives just the right conditions 
for the assimilation of those beefsteaks,’’ 
said he, “and a boy who eats and sleeps 
will be so buoyant and lively that there 
is no temptation to drink, for the reason 
that he will not feel the need of stimu- 
lation.” 
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THE GROWTH OF GAME 


FIRST 





PRESERVING 


PAPER 


By W. A. Baillie-Grohman 


AME preserving in one form or another 
has occupied the minds of men for 
centuries. I have before me a shelf 

full of written treatises and printed works, 
the former from the fourteenth century 
onwards, the latter extending to the last 
Parliamentary Blue Book, in which in Latin, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish and 
English the question is threshed out by 
learned scribes, as well as by practical sports- 
men, at a length that would surprise those 
who happen to be unacquainted with the 
important réle played by all questions re- 
lating to sport in the old days. Most of the 
older writers dealt with the subject from 
their sovereign’s point of view—naturally a 
thoroughly selfish one—and wrote as special 
pleaders either by direct order of the latter 
or with the evident desire to ingratiate 
themselves. To the world at large was to 
be proved that as the rights of the chase 
were a sacred and inalienable prerogative 
of sovereigns, the preservation of game, at 
the cost of the subject, mind you, was a 
duty that should be as sacred to the latter 
as was the right to enjoy the fruits of this 
preserving to the duke or king and _ his 
courtiers. In other words the man who 
tilled the ground had to do the preserving 
of deer, wild boar and smaller game by 
leaving his crops unfenced and by not em- 
ploying any means to keep the game off his 
fields, while his lord did the killing. Only 
small, slow-running “dogs of the dung-hill”’ 
could be kept by the peasant, and all larger 
dogs professionally employed by butchers, 
shepherds and cattle drivers had to bear 
about their necks a cord to which were fas- 
tened big cudgels of wood that effectually 
prevented them from going in pursuit of 
deer or boar. Of the ferocious forest laws 
and general spirit of inhumanity that 
marked all legislation relating to the pro- 
tection of game, of the terrible punishments 
that were meted out to poachers, all have 
heard who have given this subject the 
slightest attention. 

Though this early game protecting, as 


we might call game preservation in medieval 
times, had for its object principally big 
game, such as deer, a wild boar, and even in 
some instances savage animals of prey that 
were a source of considerable danger to the 
unfortunate peasant class, it also occupied 
itself principally in England with small 
game and fowl. Richard II. more than 
five hundred years ago passed laws protect- 
ing hares and rabbits against hunting with 
greyhounds, or the use of ferrets, nets and 
snares by which persons of low degree were 
in the habit of taking “gentleman’s game.” 
No layman owning lands of a less value 
than forty shillings a year (a sum that would 
correspond to modern values twenty times 
as great), or any priest or clerk having less 
than ten pounds per annum, was allowed to 
possess dogs to hunt, or ferrets, or could 
set up “hayes, nettes, hare-pipes or engines” 
on pain of a year’s imprisonment. Henry 
VII. protected “fesauntes and partryches,” 
ordering heavy fines to be levied for the 
taking of these birds on another’s land. 
That sturdy sportsman, Henry VIII., made 
(1523) the tracking of hares in the snow 
illegal, “for,” says the statute in question 
(14 and 15, Henry VIII., cap. 10), “the king 
and other noblemen of the realm,’’ who 
“have used and exercised the game of hunt- 
ing the hare for their disporte and pleasure” 
can do so no longer, for it is “now decayed 
and almost utterlie distroied by reason 
of the iniquities of divers persons who habit- 
ually track hares in the snow and by that 
means kill ten, twelve or sixteen in a day.” 
“Tracing in the snow,”’ whether with dog or 
bow or otherwise, was therefore wholly for- 
bidden. Eleven years before the same king 
had ‘enacted that no subjects of his with a 
yearly income of less than 300 marks should 
have in their possession crossbows or hand- 
guns for other purposes than the defence of 
their houses, the inhabitants of walled 
towns within seven miles of the sea or of the 
Scottish boundary being excepted. The 
use of the long bow, on the other hand, was 
encouraged by this monarch, the mainte- 





So 


nance of archery as a means of national de- 
fence being, we must not forget, one of the 
favorite fads of Bluff Harry. 

Gunpowder throughout the first half of 
the sixteenth century had not been taken 
up by sportsmen who respected themselves. 
It was regarded with much the same disdain- 
ful scorn with which the armor-clad knight 
had regarded ita hundred years before, when 
stone balls were fired from primitive hand- 
welded tubes. It took the medieval sports- 
man a century longer than the soldier to 
appreciate its potentiality, and it is rather 
curious to note that all over Europe the 
poachers appeared to have been the first 
to make use of it for the killing of game. 
In Germany we find Emperor Maximilian I. 
writing wrathful letters about the villains 
who persisted in killing his cherished ibex 
with firearms; in France, King Francis I. 
passed some drastic laws, and in England 
where big game was no longer as plentiful 
as in either of the last-named countries, 
statutes were passed in 1548 that forbade 
the shooting of “hayle-shot.” No subject 
below the degree of “Lord of Parliament” 
shall shoot “out of hand-guns any hayle- 
shot or any more pellotts (pellets) than one 
at a time.” 

Eight years before (1540), as early in- 
stances of game protection on modern lines, 
laws were passed that prohibited the pur- 
chase or sale of pheasants and _ partridges, 
but to judge by subsequent enactments they 
failed to stop the evil (it was not until 1831 
that game could legally be sold in England), 
and the king’s coverts, as well as those of 
personages, remained the prey of 
sneaking poachers. Wild fowl, in favor of 
which a somewhat short close season, from 
May 31 to August 30, had been enacted, as 
early as 1534, had from the earliest times 
been the object of skilful snaring devices 
such as we see in the pictures of Stradanus, 
Bol and other sixteenth century artists. 
The same law that regulated the close sea- 
son interdicted the killing of wild fowl] to 
all subjects who had not a freehold of the 
annual value of forty shillings. Those that 
had were permitted to take fowl “within 
spayels and long bow.” 

As the purchasing power of money de- 
creased the franchise was raised. In Rich- 
ard II.’s time the possession of land worth 
annually forty shillings sufficed to sanction 
the killing of game on one’s own land. Two 
hundred years later, in James I.’s reign, a 


lesser 
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person had to own land of the annual value 
of ten pounds, and only those of noble 
degree were permitted to keep a “hound 
or setting-dog” or net. In Charles II.’s 
reign the franchise was raised to £100 
a year, and by that time the ravages of 
the wars of the Commonwealth, when hun- 
dreds of parks and the few remaining tracts 
of wild woodland disappeared forever from 
the face of the land, had sadly reduced 
game all over England. The last-named 
limit remained in force until George III.’s 
reign when the new experiment of intro- 
ducing game certificates was tried, and this 


‘in addition to the property and birth quali- 


fication. 

From then on game laws began to take 
the place of the old forest laws about which 
a word remains to be said. Forests had 
laws and courts of their own, according to 
which, as the well-known seventeenth cen- 
tury authority Manwood explains, “ offend- 
ers are justiceable.” The courts of the 
forests were three in number, court of at- 
tachment or wood-mote, swanimote and 
justice seat. The first dealt with any hurt 
done to vert and to venison in veridi et 
venatione; the second was the one to which 
freeholders within the forest owed suit and 
service and over this court verderers were 
appointed judges. The last-named tribunal 
was that of the Chief Justice in Eyre and 
this was the principal tribunal. The forest 
officers were called stewards, verderers, 
foresters, regarders, agisters and woodwards. 
The regarders were inspectors and they had 
to visit the forest every three years, while 
the agisters had to look after the pasturage 
and collect agistments or rents for the 
use of pasturage. An incredible amount 
of red-tape and medieval circumlocution 
was the principal feature of these old 
laws, and we stumble upon quaint mis- 
demeanors, such as the offence of “pur- 
presture” or encroachment upon a forest. 
If a man converted woodlands within a 
forest into arable land he was guilty of the 
offence of “assarting,’”’ whether the covert 
belonged to him or not. Land which be- 
came disafforested was known as “ purlieu,” 
but even there the king’s wild beasts were 
to have “free recourse without any hurt or 
destruction.” 

The statutes passed at various times 
concerning the preservation of game must 
be regarded as distinct from those which 
regulated the killing of game. So far as 
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“ngland is concerned the former are prin- 
cipally represented by what was known as 
“jimparking,” viz., the starting of deer parks 
by making closures or reserves, establishing 
deer-leaps and taking other means to “ pre- 
serve deer.” Shirley, in his interesting 
work on the deer parks of England, mentions 
that the thirty-one parks which are enumer- 
ated in Domesday Book had grown in his 
day (1867) to as many as three hundred and 
thirty-four, though the number of those in 
which exclusively red deer were kept was 
the same as mentioned in that great survey 
of the Norman days. As a matter of fact 
only one of the former can be identified with 
any degree of certainty as having existed 
in William the Conqueror’s time. 

Reaching the present times it is impossible 
to cite the British game laws as they exist to- 
day as good examples of what such legisla- 
tion should be. In fact one might describe 
them as sharing the reputation of the 
British Patent laws which are unquestion- 
ably the worst of their kind that have been 
permitted to survive to the twentieth cen- 
tury. As they are so bad it is hardly worth 
while to do more than to give a few instances. 
Take as an example the stag and the hare: 
concerning these beasts England and Scot- 
land have not found it proper to follow 
Irish legislation which, by establishing 
proper close times, protects both during the 
months when the young are helpless and 
when by killing of the mother one destroys 
also the young. Then there is an inextri- 
cable confusion respecting the rights of oc- 
cupiers of enclosed land, of unenclosed, 
leased or freehold land, what may and what 
may not be shot in each of the three king- 
doms, what licenses, whether game, gun, 


keeper’s or dealer’s licenses are needed for 
certain acts, what the cost of these various 
licenses is, and where they can be obtained, 
and with what authorities one comes into 
conflict when contravening any one of the 
countless regulations. 

The most mischievous of all these license 
regulations is the one concerning gun 
licenses. An act passed in 1870 provides 
that a tax of ten shillings per annum must 
be paid before it is legal to carry or use a 
firearm (revolvers even being included), 
gun makers in the discharge of their business 
and army volunteers alone being excepted. 
In consequence men wishing to practice 
rifle shooting at ranges are mulcted of ten 
shillings and as the majority can not pay 
this tax, rifle-shooting is practically un- 
known among the civilian population of 
Britain. One cannot be surprised that the 
notoriously bad shooting of the British 
troops in the South African campaign helped 
the Boers to make such a surprising resist- 
ance to Britain’s. world power. 

The laws governing fishing, notably those 
related to salmon fishing, are even in more 
perplexing confusion, if that is possible, than 
those we have dealt with. Almost every 
single river that has ever known a salmon 
in its waters has different regulations as to 
close time, licenses and _ local legislation, 
even little Wales considering itself entitled 
to have legislation of its own. Each river 
has its own pet regulations passed by its 
own particular board of conservators, 
England and Wales alone boasting of fifty- 
three of these antiquated bodies that should 
long ago have been swept aside to make 
room for a uniform code and legislators ap- 
preciative of the day’s needs. 


(To be continued.) 





"ROUND CRAIGE’S POND 


By James O. Whittemore 


I. THE SECRET OF OLD BILL LASHUS., 


T is generally acknowledged by sports- 
men familiar with the fish and game 
regions of Eastern Maine that there 

are more and larger trout and land-locked 
salmon in Craige’s Pond than in any other 
of its area in that section of the country. 
It is also admitted that it is more difficult 
to make a catch from that little sheet of 
water than any in the country this side of 
the Great Salt Lake. 

Craige’s Pond is in a beautiful little basin 
far above the sea level and located in one 
corner of Hancock county. Its outlet is 
called Craige’s Brook and its course is di- 
verted through the troughs and ponds of 
the U.S. Fish Commission’s hatchery known 
officially as Craige’s Brook station, one of 
the most important in the country and in 
charge of a culturist of high repute. 

For many years the surplus of salmon and 
trout fry from this station has been liberated 
in the pond and the result is that the waters 
are ‘teeming with magnificent fish. In 
spawning time the roe fish are netted in this 
pond by the crew of the station to be stripped 
of their eggs. Then it is that the full re- 
sources of its waters are apparent. 

Netting otherwise than by authority is 
strictly prohibited under the heaviest 
penalty, but fishing under the restrictions 
of the State game laws is permitted at any 
time. 

“Qld Bill”? Lashus is dead. 

The late Mr. Lashus did not cut much of 
a figure in the community, being a lonely old 
Canuck who lived in a little hut down by 
a swamp, and made a scanty living by hunt- 
ing, trapping and cutting hoop poles. 

But his death is greatly mourned by the 
sporting fraternity for miles around, for the 
reason that with him died the secret of his 
wonderful bait, with which he could lure 
from Craige’s Pond the big land-locked sal- 
mon, the beautiful rainbow and gamey 
square tailed trout. 

“Old Bill” could get more fish in an hour 
with a mackerel jig on a cotton line at the 


end of an alder pole, than the entire Poodum- 
sook Sporting Club with their elegant lance- 
woods and whole encyclopediz of fly books. 
And “Old Bill” could get the big ones, too. 
No one else could get any of any size except 
one or two at rare intervals. The fish simply 
would not bite. People who pretended to 
know said that the fish in Craige’s were too 
well fed; that the pond was full of small 
minnows upon which the fish gorged them- 
selves until they did not care to exert them- 
selves for skipping flies, doubtful looking 
angleworms, or a minnow evidently in deep 
distress. Mr. Lashus openly admitted that 
the secret of his success was “um bait’? but 
would vouchsafe no more information upon 
that point. 

He was watched times without number by 
vigilant game wardens who suspected that the 
old fellow might be violating some of the 
laws the State made and provided, but he 
was always found sitting on some boulder 
or stump—where others had fished for days 
—and pulling in the salmon and trout with 
exasperating regularity. 

And the suspicions were unfounded after 
all. Now that the old man is dead no one 
says aught than that he was a true sports- 
man up to a certain point. He violated no 
law. 

Temptation was frequently placed before 
the old man to induce him to reveal his 
secret bait. Money would not move him in 
the least and it was only when some of the 
ardent spirits, the sale of which is forbidden 
by the laws of Maine, were held up as an 
inducement that he would show any signs 
of yielding his closely guarded formula. 
Such a temptation would produce a terrible 
commotion in his breast, and often when he 
seemed on the point of yielding he would 
nerve himself against the great temptation 
and say: 

“No sair-r! Me no dare to tell how catch 
um feesh. Ol’ Mugwash-—heem beeg Pen- 
obscot chief tell um me long tam’go. Mug- 
wash he say, ‘Beel, nevair you tell white man 
long’s you leeve. You do, Ugh!’ 

“He say, ‘You tell some one, then me 
come some night an’ dance, an’ dance and 
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drop one beeg stone on you haid and you 
die pooty queek.’ Sacre! Me no want 
Mugwash come. Heem beeg chief. Scare 
me death, heem come some night on my 
house. Me no dare tell you—anybody.” 

No assurance that Mugwash was so long, 
long dead that he would never come back 
would have any effect on the old French- 
man, and he surely did keep faith with the 
old Penobscot chief who told him how to 
catch fish years ago. The old man was 
kind and good-natured enough, but had few 
friends. About the only person he ever 
took into his confidence to the least degree 
was Sim Billings. Sim is a great hunter and 
fisherman, and for years patiently and per- 
sistently labored to find the secret of “Old 
Bill’s” secret bait. But the old man died 
before Sim succeeded, although Sim thinks 
that he came as near getting it as anyone. 
And this is the history of his “nears” as he 
told it to the boys in Bunker’s grocery store 
one night not long after Mr. Lashus passed 
out. 

“Yes,” began Sim, “I s’pose I came as 
near findin’ out what ol’ Bill used to bait up 
with as any one in these ’ere parts—but that 
ain’t sayin’ much. I call it hard luck ’cause 
on three or four times I come awful near it. 

“Some of ye know that on my expeditions 
I always carry a little vial of good stuff in 
case of accidents.” 

“Accidental thirst?” put in one of the 
listeners. 

Sim paid no attention to the interruption, 
andcontinued: “ Youall know how well the 
ol’ man hked a little speerit. Well, I s’pose I 
have wasted more’n a gallon on ’im at dif- 
ferent times an’ in different places, an’ that’s 
all the good it did. One day I run across 
him up on Great Pond mountain, blueberryin’. 
He had been pickin’ all day an’ was putty 
near fagged out. So I helped him to tote 
his berries down to the wood road, where a 
team was coming up after the pickers. Then 
we set down side of a rock an’ I perduced 
my invigorator. Wasn’t the ol’ man tickled. 
We had a smile or two apiece an’ th’ ol’ man 
appreciated it, yes he did. We set ther 
a-talkin’ ’bout one thing an’ another, an’ 
finally I steered th’ subjict ’round on fishin’, 
an’ he says, says he: ‘Now, Meester Seem, 
I be gittin’ ol’ man—no go feesh mooch 
more. Samone get beeg feesh when I gone, 
eh? Me guess no. P’raps me tell some one 
how catch beeg feesh. You putty good 
feller, Seem. Me goot might tell you ef you 


nevair, nevair, neyair tell no one long’s you 
leeve.’ 

“You’d better believe that I promised— 
as solemn a promise as I ever made in my 
life. So, he says: ‘You go ’way out in field 
and dig some nice fat anglewum. Put heem 
in one big bottaile and hide him on dark 
plaice. Den bimeby you go on store and 
buy some dat goot smell stuff you call dat 
er-r-r—’ 

“Well, boys, I was holding my breath 
waiting for the next word, which was what I 
had been after for years when I saw the ol’ 
man lookin’ down the hill with his eyes 
bulgin’ out, an’ what do you s’pose I saw? 

“There was an ol’ she bear an’ two cubs 
sniffin’ ’round the berries. We forgot about 
the fish an’ everything else an’ putter back 
up the hill where there was some fellows that 
had a rifle among them. There was so 
much excitement that I forgot all about 
asking the old man about the patent stuff 
he put on his angleworms. 

“T saw the old man a number of times 
afterwards, but he would always say, ‘Me 
tell you, Seem—some odder time.’ 

“That ‘some odder time’ didn’t seem to 
come—only once. 

“That was the time ol’ Lashus got into Sim 
Higgins’s b’ar trap up on Winkumpaw 
stream. You all know about that. Ol’ 
man blundered into it, an’ came near taking 
his leg off. 

“T was out after birds and heared him 
hollerin’. I got ’im out of the trap and 
helped him to the old log camp_near- 
by. I happened to have a little spirit 
with me that day, too. I used a consid- 
erable lot on the ol’ man both inside and 
outside. I built a good fire in the camp, 
fixed his leg up with bandages as well as 
I could and got him feeling pretty good. 
We talked along about things and things 
and finally the ol’ man broke out with: 

““You damgoot feller, Seem. You help 
ol’ man out bad scrape. Me no leeve 
much longer, Seem. Bimeby die. Then 
who catch um beeg feesh in pond, eh? Me 
tell you now, Seem, ’cause you damgoot 
feller an’ you nevair tell, nevair, nevair, 
nevair.’ 

“T promised the old chap as strong as 
I knew how and s’posed of course I was 
goin’ to get everything all right. 

““You go ’way out in field, turn over 
de tuff and git um nice, beeg, fat angle- 
wum. Put heem anglewum in _ bottaile 
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in dark plaice. Den you go on um store 
an git you some je sou—ten cents—worth 
dat er-er-er whad you call um !—’ 

“Well, boys, just that minute somethin’ 
took place. There was the all-firedest 
’splosion ye ever heard of. The fire was 
blowed all over the room, clay chimney 
fell in and we were nigh buried up in ashes 
and blinded with smoke, while the whole 
shebang came near burnin’ up. 

“T always s’posed that some fool hunter 
had left powder or cartridges in the fire- 
place. While we was repairing damages 
a lot of the boys happened along, and in 
all the crowd and excitement I didn’t get 
a chance to ask ol’ Lashus anything more 
about that great bait of his’n. 

“All of you know what finally knocked 
the ol’ man out—fallin off the Bull’s Fye 
bridge. Struck on ’is head. I was down 
there the night he died. Poor ol’ cuss was 
just breathin’ his last when I went in. He 
kind o’ chirked up when he see me and 
motioned me to come nearer to ’im. I put 
my head down and he whispered, ‘Me no 
catch no more beeg feesh, Seem. Me tell 
you how. Go out in field git um beeg angle- 
wum. Put heem in big bottaile on dark 
plaice. Den go on de. store and get den 
cents wort er-er-er—’ 

“He tried awful hard to tell me but 
couldn’t get out another word. Then came 
that rattle in ’is throat and all was over 
with poor ol’ Bill. 

“T’ve tried to find out what it was that 
he bought here but he got so much dif- 
ferent stuff to make his liniments and medi- 
cines with that I can’t hit it. Now you 
fellers know as much about ol’ Bill’s bait 
as I do.” 

And so it is that the secret of the taking 
bait for the big fish of Craige’s pond died 
with Mr. Lashus. 


II, A PORCUPINE PROTECTORATE, 


ORCUPINE HILL is on the north shore 

of Craige’s pond. One side slopes 

nearly to the water and the other to the 
tract known as Surrey gore. 

Unless the Stinchfield boys are down- 
right liars, which is contrary to their gen- 
erally established reputation in the com- 
munity, naturalists and hunters will be 
interested in one of the most curious alli- 
ances which has ever been heard of m this 
part of the country, if anywhere else. 
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For weeks the professionaf and amateur 
hunters of this region were perplexed and 
“stumped” beyond measure to account 
for the total disappearance of the partridges 
from Surrey gore, which had always been a 
paradise for the birds, with its old growth 
of beeches and fringed with evergreens and 
all the kinds of berries upon which the 
birds delight to feed. 

Several logging roads run through the 
tract and in times past it has been an easy 
matter to stroll along one of these pictur- 
esque thoroughfares or skirt the edges of 
the growth and get a good bag. 

This year hardly a solitary bird had been 
seen where there has usually been hun- 
dreds. Many of the hunters have tramped 
through and through the tract and worked 
every cover with some of the finest dogs 
in the section without results worth the 
mention. But it must be said that the’ 
dogs do not work with much enthusiasm 
on the gore. Nearly all of them, from 
the high-bred pointers and setters to the 
little curs, have had more or less trouble 
with the hedgehogs of Porcupine hill. 

Porcupine Hill is considerable of a knoll. 
Around the base is strewn huge boulders 
with many holes and small caverns while 
the hill itself is covered with beeches and 
evergreens like the rest of the tract. Those 
of the hunters who know the region keep 
their young dogs away from the hill, as 
experience has taught them that such a 
course is advisable unless they want the 
trouble of extracting several dozen of as- 
sorted sizes of quills from the muzzles of 
the dogs. And so it has been that for all 
the season up to within a few daysthe hunters 
have given Porcupine a wide berth, for 
their dog’s sake as it were. 

Bill Albee and Sim McPheters flushed a 
big covey of birds in the gore, and worked 
their famous setter Lentulus in after them. 
Pretty soon the dog set up such a howling 
that the hunters thought that he must have 
come across a bear or something fully as 
large and ferocious. 

They found Lentulus at the foot of Porcu- 
pine with his nose full of quillsand no lessthan 
five hedgehogs rolled up and bristling about 
him. The hogs scurried off as the men came 
up. It took the rest of the afternoon to fix 
up thedog. And when Bill went to the gore 
a week or so afterward not a foot would 
Lentulus stir into the growth; and Bill had 
refused an offer of $150 for that dog. 
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Abe Stables heard of the affair and 
sturted out one fine day with his old veteran 
coon dog Spook. Spook had tackled every 
kind of beast to be found either in a domesti- 
cated or wild state in Maine woods and knew 
just what to do when he came across a 
hedgehog. 

Abe was not long in the woods before he 
flushed a big flock of birds on the back side 
of the hill, brought down one and worked 
his dog in upon the rest. Spook soon came 
back with his tail between his legs and 
not commands nor kicks nor clubbing would 
get him to work any more in that place. 

Abe started along towards the hill cau- 
tiously in hopes to get a wing shot, but soon 
fell in with what appeared to be a conven- 
tion of all the hedgehogs in Hancock county. 
There were dozens of the beasts scurrying 
over the rocks and on all sides of the path. 
The hill seemed alive with them. Abe 
wasn’t afraid of them but he had some mis- 
givings about his dog, and as it was getting 
late he started for home. 

One day, Bill Stinchfield of East Orland, 
took his small squirrel rifle and started for 
the gore to look for some grays. He came 
back without any squirrels but with a very 
knowing look. The next day Bill and his 
brother took their double-barrelled shot guns 
and struck out in the direction of the gore, 
being very careful to leave the 
tied securely in the barn. About sunset 
they returned loaded down with partridges 
—to the fullest extent of the law. No such 
bags had been brought in for years. Of 
course everyone wanted to know where the 
boys got the birds and all about it. With 
many a sly wink Bill told the story some 
time after, to the boys around the stove in 
Bunker’s store, about as follows: 

“You know that I was out after the gore 
birds as early as anybody, an’ I tramped, an’ 
I tramped days an’ days without gettin’ 
nary a one. Had to spend the most of my 
time picking hedgehog quills out of the 
snout of the pups—never did see the con- 
sarned hogs so thick in the gore as this 
year. 

“Wall, I thought an’ chewed an’ thought 
where t’ell was all the birds. I suspicioned 
that they might be a flock or two up on 
Porcupine Hill but I didn’t want my dogs 
to be spiled’ in gittin’’em. I'd given up the 
idea of gittin’ any birds on the gore this 
year an’ so the other day I thought I’d 
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change my luck and try the gray squir'ls. 
So I took my little rifle and went out into 
the patch. 

“T was beatin’ ’round and soon brought 
up at Porcupine Hill. I had a grudge agin’ 
them critters for spittin’ the pups and so I 
murdered a few. By gosh a’mighty, there 
was millions on’em. Then I got a big club 
and layed ’em out in winrows. As soon as 
I started to go up the hill they commenced 
to come at me—yes they did—a’ squealin’ 
an’ gruntin’ an’ showin’ their teeth. They 
were tryin’ their best to keep me from 
goin’ up the hill—yes they were. 

“T had to lay out forty or fifty before I 
could ‘git along at all. Then I started up 
the hill, and the partridges commenced to 
fly ahead an’ on every side. The air was 
full of ’em. Never see so many in all my 
life; never. Every step er two a flock would 
go up. All’s I had left was a couple of 
ca’tridges, but I made both good an’ dead easy 
pickin’ out a couple of big cocks. I believe 
every partridge on the gore was on the hill 
that day. 

“Well, I goes home and tells Ben about it, 
an’ we went out with our guns. I thought 
that I had killed about all the hedgehogs 
they was, the day before, but there seemed 
to be just as many left when we started up 
the hill path—so many that we had to 
retreat—yes we did—an’ try the ravine. 
We found the birds all right—you_ fellers 
perhaps noticed what we brought home, 
didn’t ye? 

“Now, what do you think? I know what 
I think, an’ Ben agrees with me adzactly. 
We have figgered out something which I don’t 
believe anyone has ever figgered out before. 
In the fust place, we found out where all the 
gore birds wuz—up on Porcupine hill. Then 
ag’in, we found out why they wuz all up 
there, b’gosh we did. Now wh’dye think?” 

Bill waited a few moments to give effect 
to what he was about to disclose and con- 
tinued: 

“Them birds was up on that hill because 
they knew that no dog could git at ’em 
through all them hedgehogs. I believe, as 
sure as I am a settin’ here, that the birds 
had made some sort of a trade with the 
hedgehogs to protect ’em. I don’t know 
just what trade the birds made cause I ain’t 
no Mowgli—all’s I know is that the hedge 
hogs was doin’ their part—wasn’t they, Ben?” 

“Sartin,” answered Ben, with emphasis. 





NAUTICAL 


NOMENCLATURE 


By the Late Captain Cornelius W. McKay 


OW few of the intelligent persons who 
read yachting reports understand 
them comprehensively! The aver- 

age layman, in reading the technical yacht 
racing accounts, which he fails to clearly 
apprehend, satisfies himself by putting it 
down as “nautical language.” As a natural 
consequence, the reading public is being 
bamboozled into accepting all sorts of mis- 
leading figures of speech, misapplied yacht- 
ing terms, etc., under the guise of correct 
nautical phraseology. 

A hankering after the “brackish tongue” 
and sea idioms is natural, no doubt, to a 
maritime people and their descendants. 
Technical blunders, misleading both to the 
learned and unlearned; stupid metaphors 
and similes, indefensible and innumerable, 
have crept into nautic lore from time to 
time; and, strange to say, in these days of 
captious literary criticism, such slovenly 
writing has gone unchallenged. Generally 
speaking, the meaning of a word is deter- 
mined by precedent, authority or usage, 
and nautical words are no exception to this 
law. Nautical phraseology has preserved 
many old British and Anglo-Saxon words, 
pregnant with meaning to all who will take 
the trouble to trace them to their origin. 
This trouble the lexicographers of the present 
day have not taken; and authentic marine 
and naval digests, or dictionaries, for them 
to plagiarize are scarce. Hence we find 
“confusion worse confounded” in many 
attempts nowadays at nautical descriptions. 

The coinage of new words, or the giving 
of new meanings to old words, in the dialect 
of the sea, is silly pretentiousness, in view 
of the poetical character and the fullness 
of the conventional nautical and naval 
vocabulary. Some errors, however—tech- 
nical and literal—have been handed down 
and pass current in the sea language of the 
day Prominent among them is the use 
and abuse of the word beam for breadth, 
so often seen and heard. 

“Beam” signifies literally a piece of tim- 
ber, or metal, much longer than it is wide. 
It is a household word, and has been for 
centuries; and the appurtenance is as essen- 


tial to the frame of a house as it is to the 
frame of a ship. This excessive length in 
one dimension a beam must have to dis- 
tinguish it from a block. The measurement 
for the breadth of a vessel has been most 
always taken at the main beam, and in de- 
scriptive specifications of vessels, as early 
as 1419, there can be read in Old English 
the “lenthe” taken at the various “ bemes,”’ 
to signify how broad the vessel was. In a 
description of the war ship Royal Prince, 
found in Stow’s Chronicle, in 1610, can be 
read, “the cross beame 44 ft. in length,” 
signifying how broad she was. In the first 
tonnage law of England, enacted in 1719, 
in the enumeration of the factors used to 
produce the tonnage, can be read, “and 
the breadth within board by the Midship 
Beam,” to be taken. Hence can be seen 
the early association in idea of the dimen- 
sion, breadth, with the structural com- 
ponent feature, beam, from which associa- 
tion, beyond all doubt, arose the confused 
notion of an identity in things totally dis- 
similar. This literal absurdity of beam for 
breadth was born as a nonsensical collo- 
quialism; and the fact that Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who discussed nautical and naval 
affairs to the edification of the world as 
carly as 1650, never commits such a vul- 
garism, supports the assertion. It is always 
“broad” with him, as it was, too, with 
Pepys, the Secretary of the Admiralty, in 
the seventeenth century. Beam for breadth 
is not used in any British legal document, 
nor by any naval authority in Great Britain 
to this day. Nor is beam used in the Gov- 
ernment Register or the Custom House en- 
rollments of either British or American 
vessels. As a nautical idiom, beam, signi- 
fying a line or a point in the middle of the 
ship’s length, agrees with the established 
usage, but how to account for that tauto- 
logical absurdity, “breadth of beam” 
(breadth of width) passeth all understand- 
ing. This stupid, illogical phrase evidently 
belongs in the category of galley slang, and 
it should head the list. 

“Beat, or beating, to windward” is a 
tautological phrase much affected by ver- 
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bose nautical writers, but no one can con- 
ceive of a vessel’s “beating” to leeward. 
When a vessel “beats,” or is “beating,” 
she either works or turns to the windward. 

“Even keel” is an old nautical idiom, 
and signifies, in its original meaning, that 
the keel is as deeply submerged at the bow 
as it is at the stern; that is, lies parallel 
horizontally or otherwise to the surface of 
the water. Totten’s Naval Text Book (1841) 
makes the phrase apply as well to a vessel 
when she sits upright, and some lexicog- 
raphers have copied his two diverging defi- 
nitions. The original meaning is the cor- 
rect and sensible one, and none other should 
be attributed to the phrase. 

“Full to Full.’—In the America’s Cup 
trial races of 1895 from “full to full” was 
given by an authority as situations limiting 
the time which one of the big sloops took 
to go in stays. Celerity in tacking ship is 
a very desirable attribute in the modern 
racing yacht, for nowadays races are won 
oftentimes by seconds. For a correct and 
sensible comparison, it is, of course, im- 
perative to measure the exact time taken 
by the yacht when “in stays”—no more, 
no less. A vessel, when working to wind- 
ward, is “in stays’? when she is not on her 
course on either tack, and only then. Con- 
sequently, the time consumed in tacking 
ship begins when the craft leaves her course, 
on the original tack; and it ends as soon as 
she arrives at or is sailing on the opposite 
tack. Now, then, it is plain, or should be 
to even a cigar-store Indian, that no craft 
can swing from her tack to sail on the oppo- 
site tack, with her sails “full.” The margin 
of “full,’’ in time, is unlimited. A vessel’s 
sails can stand “full” a week, which fact 
makes the “full” ridiculous, as being a 
moment at which to start a_ split-second 
watch for the measurement of the time 
the maneuver takes. The revolving—-turn- 
ing—of the vessel commences on the instant 
that the sails shake. From “shake” to 
“full” always limits the time consumed in 
tacking ship. 

“Leech.”—It was ludicrous to read in a 
report, published in a leading daily, when 
referring to the “sit” of a sail, “the forward 
leech of the mainsail.” Every man on the 
American coast should know that the edge 
of a fore-and-aft sail, which is attached to 
the mast or to the stay, is called the “luff” 
in all craft, from a canoe up to the vessel of 
thousands of tons burthen. As a nautical 


idiomatic term “luff” is free from all am- 
biguity, logical or technical. Being the 
edge of the sail that is nearest to the wind, 
it indicates to the helmsman when the 
vessel has luffed sufficiently or is “by the 
wind” close enough to keep her course and 
not lose headway. In other words, the 
“luff” of a fore-and-aft sail gauges the luff 
of the vessel. Hence the practical con- 
gruity in the terminology. Smyth defines 
it in one place as the “ weather leech,” and 
in another as the “hoist of the sail.” But 
British sailors—considered the seamen por 
excellence of the maritime world—are not 
conversant with the distinctions and differ- 
ences in nautical nomenclature that have 
arisen between the two separate classes, of 
fore-and-aft and square-rigged seamanship. 
Obviously, too, an order given to get a pull 
on the “forward leech” of a sail, while lit- 
erally correct perhaps, would create 2 mu- 
tiny aboard an American schooner. 

“Tacks Aboard.”’—This old nautical 
phrase, which signifies the tack on which 
a square-rigged vessel is sailing, has no rele- 
vance to the sailing of a fore-and-aft rigged 
craft. The only tack fore-and-aft sails have 
is always aboard; for it is fast, permanently, 
to the mast, amidships. Consequently, the 
tack, or tacks, of a schooner, or a sloop 
vacht’s sails, can be neither starboard nor 
port. No figure of speech, nor thought; no 
idiom, nautical nor naval, will, in the slight- 
est degree, support the application of this 
old-time sailor phrase to a description of 
the navigation of a fore-and-aft vessel. 
Used as it has been in the reports of yacht 
racing, in Some newspapers, it is an obvious 
absurdity. 

“Pleasure Yacht.”—Some time ago, an 
esteemed marine and naval daily contem- 
porary, referring to the movements abroad 
of foreign yachts, wrote in its editorial col- 
umns, “the pleasure yachts.” This tauto- 
logical tidbit was received by cable across 
the Atlantic, said the editorial lucubration; 


‘which fact makes it appear to a man “up 


a tree’ all the funnier. When did any- 
body ever see or hear of—commercial or 
mereantile—a working yacht? A yacht 
never was nor can be a vessel of burthen, 
or used for purposes of commerce. Since 
the first one was built by Phineas Pett for 
the young Prince of Wales, Henry, in 1604, 
at Chatham, England, yachts have always 
been pleasure vessels. The word is sup- 
posed to come from a Teutonic root, mean- 
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ing, in some of its forms, to chase, and the 
word has long meant in English a swift 
pleasure craft. There is no ambiguity about 
the term yacht, either in its origin or in the 
usage of the maritime world. In extenua- 
tion of this unique diction, it can be said 
truly that the United States Government 
has invented a class of vessels (steam yachts) 
that are listed in this absurd category. The 
heading in large type of the certificate issued 
to all steam yachts by the Treasury Depart- 
ment of our great country reads “ Pleasure 
Yachts.” This governmental document— 

headed so glaringly with a phrase, the sig- 
nificance of which carries on its very face 
a tautological, nautical stupidity—must, by 
“ special provision in the law, be promi- 
nently exposed aboard the vessel. Conse- 
quently there has been for years a display 
made to the maritime world of the igno- 
rance of some United States officials. Ludi- 
crous as it certainly is, one cannot help 
querying the beneficence of Civil Service 
examinations. Yet little else can be expected 
of a government bureau whose intelligence in 
naval affairs allows such an “ignorantism”’ 
as “breadth of beam” to creep into one of 
the Revised Statutes. 

“Reach” and its inflections terms 
that of late have been much affected by 
writers on the sport of yachting. For some 
reason or other, “authorities” have cut 
loose from well-established nautical usage. 
The term, in its nautical metaphorical sense, 
has been worked to death. Reach is a 
household word, and its original meaning 
is beyond all dispute. To reach is “to 
extend,” “to stretch,” “to thrust out,” 
“to put forth” a limb or member, with 
other cognate significations, all of which 
expressly declare an effort on the part of 
the subject. From time immemorial sailors 
have always personified their ships with 
life and intelligence. Some skippers of the 
present day, unconsciously perhaps, talk to 
their craft when they are sailing in com- 
petition with other vessels, and a promi- 
nent naval writer— Bassett—tells of a nota- 
ble Commodore in the United States Navy, 
who, when carrying a press of sail, would 
talk to the mizzen-mast about the propriety 
of taking in sail, etc. The ship being always 
personified, the sailor’s figurative language 
is based on human physical actions, or 
motions, and, as DeQuincy has said, the 
sailor, in the exercise of his imagination, 
when talking, errs always on the side of 
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brevity. He is, in fact, ingenuous without 
affectation. Consequently, the figurative 
sense of a sailor’s words has a congruous 
proper relation to their primary meaning; 
in short, a sailor’s metaphors are not far- 
fetched. In eulogy of his ship, he may say, 
“she can do anything but talk,” “she can 
fetch where she looks,” and she “reaches,”’ 
“is reaching,’ “fore-reached on.”” When, 
then, is the suggestion through metaphor 
that a vessel in motion “reaches,” “is reach- 
ing,” or “fore-reached on” compatible with 
the sense that these terms primarily bear? 
is a question that naturally arises. 

Motion is a material thing, when the 
cause is not plain, or obvious to the senses, 
is suggestive of life; and a vessel appears 
the most alive, or her resemblance to a sen- 
tient thing is the greatest, when she moves 
contrary to the wind and sea, seemingly 
actuated by an inherent force. This is the 
“in stays” and “moves,” 
or “forges” ahead, by virtue of 
her momentum, with all her sails shivering 
in the wind. Real situations, rhetoricians 
tell us, are always pledges of a “real natural 
language,” and the sailor, when he sees a 
superiority in a vessel on this particular 
point of sailing, exclaims nowadays, and 
did centuries ago, “Look at her reach!” 
“See her reach!”’ In the exuberance of his 
objective knowledge, he does not say “see 
her walk,’’ “see her dance,” . 


case when she is 
“ranges” 


nor “see her 
tun,” but as he looks at the effort, the at- 
tempt, the stretch made by the vessel in 
opposition to wind and wave to gain ground, 
to get ahead all the distance possible before 
she may her way, the sailor 
“reach.”’ This fact is beyond all contro- 
versy. 

When sailingas close to the wind asis pos- 
sible, as a vessel does when “working to 
windward,” in nautical phraseology, she is 
“on a wind,” “by the wind,” or “close 
hauled.” All three of these locutions are 
synonymous. Any one of these phrases, 
in its nautical signification, is embraced in 
the metaphorical term “reach” and_ its in- 
flections. Obviously a vessel, when sailing 
close hauled, is in the situation of making 
an effort against the wind force, the power 
of which is so plainly manifest to the senses. 
That she is then striving, straining, at- 
tempting—that is, “reaching’’—is evident 
from the fact that she always is pointing 
or aiming at a distant point she can never 
attain; that her head points in a direction 
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other than the one she actually sails; that 
she falls always to the leeward of her course, 
by compass, in her constant contention with 
a tangible force of the wind on her “fore,” 
that is, her weather bow. She does not 
fall off, drive off, or swing off to this obvious 
force as, apparently, she should do. The 
constant, lateral resistance of the water 
under the sailor’s feet—a force which is 
neither tangible nor visible—counteracts the 
power of blustering Boreas, and the ship, 
in obedience to paradox, moves forward— 
that is, she sails. In this situation, it is 
no great strain of the imagination on the 
sailor’s part, this condensed metaphor, 
“reach,” of nautical language, which the 
oldest and best usage warrants. 
“Reaching,” said a prominent New York 
City daily, ex cathedra, is “sailing with the 
wind free but not aft.” Sir George Nares, 
a British authority—in “Seamanship,” 
London, 1882—says that going free “with 
the wind on the beam or quarter” is “run- 
ning.” With him, “running”’ is also “ off 
the wind,” ov sailing “large.” Admiral 
Smyth says (italics mine), in his definition 
of reaching, “a vessel is said to be on a reach 
when she is sailing by the wind upon any 
tack; she also reaches ahead of her adver- 
It cannot be disputed that James 
most charming de- 


sary.” 
Fenimore Cooper, a 
scriptive writer of sea tales some years ago, 
who had served, too, as a seaman and 
officer in the American Navy, had some 


idea of the proprieties in sea language. He 
makes the oracle of the Sea Green Lady, 
in his fascinating story of the Water Witch, 
say (italics mine), “’Tis by many reaches 
that the leeward vessel gains upon the wind.” 

That a vessel sailing with the wind “ free”’ 
is, in any sense whatever, “reaching’’ is 
glaringly absurd, and no authorities are 
needed to support this contention. The 
technical nautical phrases that are em- 
braced in the metaphorical terms “reach- 
ing” and “running” define the various 
positions of the vessel, relative to the point 
or direction from which the wind blows. As 
referred to the compass card, “by the wind” 
means that the vessel is sailing as near to 
the direction of the wind as is possible, 
and that her course is dependent on the 
strength of the wind and its variations in 
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direction. The vessel, then, is “close 
hauled,” “jammed” on, to or against the 
wind force, and sails within, say, four points 
of the wind. From this angle, or point of 
impelling force, round to a right angle, 
when the wind is on the beam, or blowing 
across the ship, the vessel moves obliquely 
toward the wind. In her progress through 
the water, then, she is always “looking at,” 
“stretching for,’ attempting to reach the 
point whence the wind blows, and the ap- 
parent propelling force is located in the 
windward forward quadrant of the com- 
pass card, 

When the wind blows on the beam, she 
‘an swing her head either “off” or “on,” 
and still hold her progress through the 
water. Then she is sailing, or begins to 
sail, “free.’”’ Swing her head off still fur- 
ther until the wind blows in the windward 
after quadrant of the compass, and she is 
sailing “off the wind”’; and until she swings 
so that the wind blows on the quarter— 
forty-five degrees of the are—the vessel 
(always “free’’) sails “large’—to borrow 
an old square-rigged sailor’s phrase. When 
blowing on the quarter and round to the 
taffrail, the wind chases her, and the vessel 
“runs.” Very obviously, when the wind 
blows from any point in the after quadrant, 
the vessel is always sailing away from, not 
toward, the wind. How, then, can it be 
imagined that, subjectively viewed, any- 
thing in motion “reaches,” or is “reaching,” 
at, to or for a point, or place, of departure; 
or at, to or for a force that is behind? 

“Head reaching’? has no more place in 
nautical phraseology than would have 
“head sailing.” It is a spurious coinage, 
and has never been recognized by reputable 
authorities. “Fore-reach,”’ however, is an 
old term which has no ambiguity about its 
signification, though some modern book- 
makers have made a mess of it. It is, and 
must be, transitive in sense, for it means to 
gain ground on another vessel’s bow from 
the leeward. A vessel does not “fore- 
reach” when she is in stays, as some dic- 
tionaries have it. She does “reach,” per- 
haps, but “fore,’’ meaning “in front of,” 
and reach “sailing by the wind;’ a vessel 
fore-reaching when in stays would be sail- 
ing in front of herself. 
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HUNT IN THE SOUTHWEST 


By Putney Clement 


HAT wild turkeys are most adroit, sa- 
gacious and elusive birds, with a 
very proper estimate of man’s per- 

fidy, no one who has given study to wing- 
shooting will deny. Hunting them, in 
these days at least, is not a simple, careless 
and easy sport. Large as the bird is, its 
cleverness is in proportion to its size, and 
its ability to hide its bulk is a never-ceas- 
ing marvel to the most experienced. So- 
phisticated old birds are as shy as deer 
and hardly less fleet of foot; they are only 
less wily than a fox, and must be very hard 
hit before they will drop. 

I had seen but one wild turkey killed 
before the hunt of which I am to speak, 
and that was when as a boy I was visiting 
in western Old Virginia. The details of 
an impressive experience at an impression- 
able age are clear in my mind to this day. 
It was, alas! during the forbidden season 
in the spring, when turkeys were mating 
and the cocks were gobbling. A melodra- 
matic and tattered old known as 
“Uncle Mose,” took me and his murderous 
old musket after game. Coming to a moun- 
tainside jungle in which the gobblers were 
trumpeting their loud challenges, he built 
a blind behind which he ensconced him- 
self and me, sketching the while in pictur- 
esque darkie dialect the method of his cam- 
paign. I remember very clearly his solemn 
injunction, “An’ chile, when I done gits 
talkin’ to Mawsta Turk, you lay dat still ’s 
if you was a fool possum dis old nigger done 
cotched.”” Then he began gobbling imita- 
tion gobbles that I thought superb. It 
was not long before he had an answer. He 
pinched my leg and whispered, “Doan you 
breev, chile,’ then gobbled again, this time 
thrashing the ground with his old wool cap. 
Nearer and nearer the deceived bird came, 
and I heard his angry wings fluttering and 
scraping the ground. At last he seemed 
so close that I ventured to turn my head 
a little and peep through the brush. There, 
perhaps forty feet away, in front of the 
blind, was a magnificent cock, feathers 
erect, wings unfurled, looking so big I was 
frightened. He was evidently growing sus- 


negro, 


picious and was ready to jump, but just 
then the old musket rang in my ears with 
the roar of a field battery, deafening me 
and kicking poor Uncle Mose into a coil. 
I recall the swaggering pride of the old 
negro when he picked up the dead bird; 
what a hero even I felt; how Uncle Mose 
embellished the exploit in his account to 
the darkies at home, and how loyally I 
vouched for his thrilling narration! 

But this was long ago. It is a distant 
journey now to available shooting districts. 
The magnificent game which was once com- 
mon from Pennsylvania to Florida and 
from Wisconsin to Texas is on the eve of 
extirpation. 

Ornithologists divide our wild turkeys 
into four species, but they are only slightly 
differentiated. The Florida bird is a little 
smaller than the other three varieties, two 
of which are found in our far Southwest 
and in Mexico. But all are so closely allied 
as hardly to deserve distinction. There is 
slight diversity in feather markings. But 
all the races have practically similar habits. 
They are all gregarious and polygamous. 
The females do not mingle with the males 
after incubation. In our hunt, the last of 
December, we always found gobblers and 
hens in separate coveys. There is many a 
battle royal between the cocks in the mat- 
ing season. The males do not even gobble 
after their harems desert them, though the 
“quit, quit” of the hens may be heard 
the year through. For the most part both 
sexes are found in small flocks, but scatter 
to hide when disturbed by the hunter. 
They roost in trees, preferably beside some 
stream, and however widely they may sep- 
arate in search of food, nearly always re- 
turn to the same roosting places unless 
frightened by pot hunters. Specimens of 
the Meleagris gallopavo (that being the 
mellifluous name which science has given 
to our most widely distributed species) have 
been taken weighing as high as forty-five 
pounds. : 

I was one of an enthusiastic party of four 
turkey hunters that entered Indian Terri- 
tory one winter day before the district now 
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known as Oklahoma was made public by 
the government. Our outfit had been made 
up at Henrietta, Texas, and it consisted of 
two teams and wagons, one laden with tent, 
provisions, etc., the other a lighter spring 
vehicle for more rapid travel, and adapted to 
exploration, and even, in certain exigencies, 
to chasing game. Beside our cook we had 
a colored teamster who was guide as well. 
A day had taken us across the northern half 
of Clay County, Texas, and over the Red 
River, and the first night saw us in camp on 
its sandy northern banks. We had shot 
some quail as we journeyed and the first 
camp supper of our trip was graced by that 
delicious game. The dawning of the first 
morning out was so full of beauty as to be 
unforgetable. Though December -was wan- 
ing, day came warm and mellow as in our 
northern season of Indian summer. The 
sky was cloudless, the air breathless and 
warm, yet clear as mistless mountain air. To 
the north the rolling prairie billowed into 
the blue distance under a sky of opaque blue. 
Something about the wide sweep and beauty 
of things there made one feel puissant. 
God’s untrammeled earth, flowing away on 
all sides into the heavens, was as sublime as 
the sea—it seemed to loosen the girths of 
one’s existence. Where dry creek beds 
crossed the prairie they were fringed with 
leafless cottonwood trees, post oak and 
sometimes pecan. The dry grass of the 
prairie, sometimes waist high, and the 
stretches of scrub jack oak looked like good 
cover for game. Patches of buffalo 
promised a change of fodder for our teams. 
Behind us the somnolent Red River spread 
its winding width of yellow-red water. How 
delightful and inspiriting it all was! 
Before sunrise we were on the march 
north. Two hours’ driving, in which time 
we flushed two or three coveys of quail, 
brought us to the banks of Beaver Creek, 
and there leaving the darkies to follow with 
the teams, we started on ahead with dogs 
and guns, keeping in sight of each other. 
Our guide told us we might expect turkeys 
from this point on. Now and again the 
dogs came to a point on quail and some fine 
shooting was sacrificed. Two of the party 
did condescend to shoot prairie hens, but 
in the main we disdained anything smaller 
than the royal turkey. We came to a halt 
for dinner, however, without so much as a 
sight or a sound of one. But toward two 
o’clock in the afternoon march, I found 
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myself a mile or two to the left of the party 
and in the face of better luck. One likes 
to tell how he dropped his first wild turkey, 
though the event was rather a tame affair. 
As the prairie chicken proved the easiest, 
so turkeys proved the most difficult winged 
shooting I had experienced. I kept my dog 
well in all the time, never letting him get 
over ‘fifty feet away and the longest range 
at which I succeeded in dropping one of 
these big birds was about eighty-five or 
ninety feet. On the occasion of which I 
am now speaking I had just come over a bit 
of high ground. My pointer crouching low 
and trembling in an unusual way made me 
suspect unfamiliar game. I had number 
four shot in one barrel of my gun and num- 
der six in the other and three and a quarter 
drams of smokeless powder behind each 
charge. I walked cautiously straight to the 
cover, speaking to steady the dog. The 
bird was hid in a little patch of high broom 
sage nearly circular and about twenty feet 
in diameter. All around the cover the 
ground was nearly barren. I felt certain 
from its nature that my bird could not escape 
by running away; it must take to wing. I 
closed in slowly until I had passed the dog 
and then suddenly my eye caught the un- 
folding of alarge brown mass at the right verge 
of the cover and my ears were fairly stunned 
by the noise made. So formidable the bird, 
so startling his sudden rise, that for a full 
second I stood rigid as a wooden image. 
He had risen not twenty-five feet from me, 
and flew straight away with great speed. 
There was no fluttering at the rise. He 
seemed to spring ten feet from the ground 
as his wings caught the air. I brought my 
gun to bear and emptied both barrels in 
such close succession that there seemed but 
one report. Even then my quarry did not 
pitch .to the ground, but sank slowly with 
the grace of a hawk. In my excitement I 
had scarcely taken note of the rise of three 
other large turkeys to the right. I saw 
them now, perhaps a thousand feet away, 
making for the Beaver, and as I saw they 
must be flying straight toward my friends 
I was content to let them go. Indeed in 
scarce a minute’s time I heard the crack of 
a gun and wished it the good luck it proved 
to have. I stepped forward and picked up 
my first turkey—a huge gobbler weighing 
over thirty pounds. No further luck that 
afternoon, though I had one more shot and 
missed a fair mark. 





Our first day proved one of our best. 
Two of us had a turkey apiece, our best 
shot brought in two, while one of our party 
despairing of turkeys had turned in to 
shoot ‘quail. The second day, only one 
turkey was killed, and the forenoon of the 
third day brought us to Fort Sill. Here 
we crossed the Cache and in the afternoon 
found ourselves among the rocky bluffs ly- 
ing to the west of Mt. Scott and to the 
north of the Wichita Mountains. Upon 
the banks of a little creek, a tributary of 
the Cache, we made camp and enjoyed 
four days of fine sport. Of quail there 
was an abundance when we wished to vary 
our diet. Turkeys, too, were more plenti- 
ful than we found them elsewhere. A few 
plover were shot. One of our party killed 
two deer. But hunting among the rocks 
in these uplands, though exciting, was dif- 
ficult sport. The dogs were at great dis- 
advantage. Wounded game and often dead 
birds would fall into crevices and be lost 
to us. After four days in this locality we 
pushed on farther north across the Washita 
and Canadian rivers. We had _ glorious 


weather; there was only one slight snow- 


fall in the three weeks we were gone, and 
we recrossed the Red River with twenty 
eight turkeys and three haunches of veni- 
son, beside all the quail which we thought 
we could use without waste. We had eaten 
beside this game, plover, ’possum and prai- 
rie chicken, and experienced no real hard- 
ships. Both the Indians and the white 
settlers we met with were most civilly dis- 
posed, and many parts of the country we 
traversed were a delight to the esthetic 
sense. One idyllic ravine just north of the 
Canadian River, where we had made a camp 
on a slope that protected us from the cold 
north wind, will long remain in the minds 
of all of us. A little creek hurried through 
it as if eager for the river to the south; 
the banks rolled away up graceful acclivi- 
ties in natural terraces; the hilltops were 
covered with fuel for fire and succulent 
fodder for teams, and above all within walk- 
ing distance was an abundance of all the 
game I have mentioned. 

I have said wild turkeys are very fleet 
of foot. Before we knew better we had 
not a few exciting chases in our spring 
wagon. Our horses, it is true, were not 
thoroughbred, but considering the nature 
of the ground the bronchos made as good 
speed as could reasonably be expected of 
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more valuable animals. At times we would 
come upon flocks of turkeys from one to 
two thousand feet away, and in the callow, 
early days of our hunt there would ensue 
some literally. stirring races. The turkeys 
glided over the ground as if so many bun- 
dles of feathers, cyclone-driven, and dis- 
appeared in some grass or bush jungle. 
One exciting pursuit of about sixty or sev- 
enty gobblers I remember carried us three 
or four miles, and we saw the birds run to 
cover in a comparatively small polyhedral 
patch of sage brush. Upon our belated 
arrival we anticipated exciting shooting. 
We surrounded the retreat and put in the 
dogs, but not a bird could we raise. We 
thrashed over every foot of the cover with- 
out any better results. The ground all 
around the cover for a mile or more had 
been under our eyes and we had noted care- 
fully that no birds escaped. But where 
did they go? It seemed as if the earth 
had swallowed them. It was a constant 
surprise to us how hard this game must 
be struck. I should think that one hun- 
dred feet was the longest range at which 
any of the party succeeded in wounding 
a bird severely enough to secure it. When 
a turkey hen is frightened by animals she 
frequently gives utterance to her plaintive 
cry, but she is as silent as the cock when 
approached by man. They often prefer to 
trust to their feet rather than to their wings, 
and as our cook remarked, “ Dey’s sure 
prime sprinters.” As illustrating their won- 
derful ability to hide I give this instance: 
I killed a turkey and hung it in a post oak 
tree on the edge of a wooded strip until I 
should return to camp. When later I 
passed that way, having another turkey 
with me, I found my first dead bird gone. 
My instant thought was that it had fallen 
into the grass under the tree and I searched 
the ground around carefully. Not finding 
it, I concluded I had mistaken the place 
and walked two or three hundred feet 
away for observation and_ calculation. 
Having satisfied myself that there was no 
error I returned and searched the ground 
with the utmost circumspection. Suddenly 
I discovered the head of a turkey in the 
grass directly under the oak about which 
I had been tramping and searching. I 
made no doubt that it was my game and 
wondered how I could have missed seeing 
it in my search. I stooped to pick it up 
and was never more startled in my life 
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than I was to see the eyes open, the head 
move and simultaneously a huge bird 
spring into the air. I was so close to it 
and so thoroughly startled at what seemed 
the resurrection of a winged corpse that 
it is needless to say I didn’t shoot. I may 
add that another member of our party, 
passing that way, had carried in my first 
dead bird. 

One of our hunters had an exceptional 
experience near the Canadian River. One 
of his dogs flushed a large turkey hen be- 
yond range. He marked carefully where 
she settled, and keeping his dogs behind 
him approached cautiously to very near 
the exact spot where she had alighted. He 
was sure she had not been alarmed and 
felt that if he waited long enough and kept 
quiet she would leave her slight cover, which 
was in some high reeds on the margin of 
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a little creek. Being warm and fatigued 
he sat down on arock. After fifteen min- 
utes’ patient watch he observed not far 
away a quivering in the reeds, the dogs 
fell to trembling and crouching and utter- 
ing subdued whines; he had a vague feel- 
ing that large and perhaps dangerous game 
was at hand. He slipped a cartridge con- 
taining buckshot in one barrel and then 
rose to his feet. As he did so he saw through 
the reeds the yellow face and body of a 
panther—not a hundred feet away. Then 
as he raised his gun the turkey rapidly 
and shrilly cried out and leaped into the 
air between him and the panther. He shot 
the turkey, and in the time required to 
do so the large game vanished as if by en- 
chantment, and he could find no trace of it. 
His dogs were so thoroughly frightened that 
for some minutes they fairly clung to his heels. 
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SHOTS 


By Reginald Gourlay 


NE of the very trying things to the 
veteran sportsman is that polite 
but nevertheless immovable incre- 

dulity with which some of his most inter- 
esting and not very highly colored narra- 
tives are received by ignorant auditors. Of 
course, I don’t deny that there is at times 
a certain element of romancing about some 


of our yarns. On the other hand, much 
that is really strange and interesting hap- 
pens to the wanderer in woods and wild 
and desert places. 

“Adventures are to the adventurous,” 
so I’m about to inflict on the reader an 
account of some singular shots made by 
myself and other people (mostly other peo- 
ple), which I trust will not prove too great 
a strain on credulity. 

Few of my singular shots were fired at 
big game. One shot, however, at this kind 
I well remember. 

I was waiting for deer on a path that was 
virtually the only exit from a dense mass 
of thicket and cedar swamp. My hounds 
(three of them) were in the thicket and 
soon gave tongue in a way that convinced 
me they were on the track of no deer or 
similar timid animal, so I went through an 
intricate bit of cover to investigate. I sud- 


denly emerged on a small, perfectly open 
beaver meadow, and there found sitting on 
his hind legs in the very middle of the little 
meadow, with the hounds baying at a re- 
spectful distance, a large black bear in an 
awfully sinful passion, with the foam drop- 
ping from his jaws, exactly as it does from 
the jaws of an enraged boar pig. I was 
armed with a twelve breech loader (smooth 
bore) loaded with cartridges containing five 
drams of powder and a single bullet. 
The instant I realized the situation I 
fired at Bruin without delay or ceremony, 
but my hand was unsteady and my shot 
struck far back near the loins—not even 
crippling him. He dropped on his four 
legs and came straight at me. He knew 
well who had hurt him. Luckily the dogs 


. were animated by the shot and ran in on 


him; one of them, the youngest and best, 
jumped on his back and tried to seize his 
ear. The bear rose on his hind legs and 
literally wiped the poor brute like a fly, 
killing him instantly. 

As he did so I fired again and the big 
bear fell stone dead like a shot snipe. The 
large round bullet had made a hole you 
could have put three fingers into. I had 
sighted at his chest, but as he was so near me 
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the bullet had gone high and entered the 
base of the neck, breaking it. This ‘was 
both a singular and a fortunate shot, for 
I might have fired a hundred times at him, 
wounding him mortally every time, and 
yet he would have had plenty of strength 
to reach me. Then it would have been 
his turn. 

It is in wing-shooting that the greater 
number of singular shots occur. + All sports- 
men who know the habits of woodcock 
will agree that it is a more than extraor- 
dinary event to kill two birds on the wing 
with one shot, yet I managed, by pure 
accident, to accomplish this feat three years 
ago. If a friend, a Mr. W—— (now Clas- 
sical Professor at Ridley College), had not 
been shooting with me, and seen this hap- 
pen, I should have some diffidence about 
recalling the circumstance. We were beat- 
ing a thin strip of cover, with a small open 
space between it and the dense wilderness 
of tangled bush beyond. W—— was a 
little behind me, and on the other side of 
the open strip. Half way up, my dog 
flushed a woodcock, which flashed across 
the opening, almost instantly followed by 
another. I was too late for the first, but 
managed to get on the last one, and drop 
him just as he was disappearing. He, of 
course, fell quite close to me. Just then 
W—— ealled out, “A good shot and a 
long one, too!” “Not a very long one,” 
I answered. “I am afraid he’s cut all to 
pieces.” “No, he isn’t,’ shouted W——, 
“he’s flopping about here five yards from 
me.” It was just as he had said; a chance 
scattering shot had winged the first wood- 
cock after he had passed quite out of my 
sight, and I had got two birds with one 
barrel, killed two birds with one stone, as 
it were. Truly, a singular shot. 

I once saw a friend do better than that. 
We had flushed a large pack of that splen- 
did game, the ruffed grouse. The great 
birds were rising with a noise like a small 
thunderstorm in front—to right, to left— 
like the cannon in Tennyson’s “Charge of 
the Six Hundred.” In the midst of the 
mélée, M—— noticed two birds going in 
opposite directions. He held on one until 
they crossed; then pulled—and got them 
both. This was really a wonderful shot, 
for it was intentional, while mine was acci- 
dent. 

A somewhat remarkable shot was achieved 
by a schoolboy of my acquaintance only 
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last autumn. One half holiday I loaned 
him a gun and a small beagle of the “slow, 
but sure” variety, and he sallied forth into 
the nearest cedar swamp with a beating 
heart in search of rabbits, and also with a 
wild, uncertain hope that he might get a 
grouse. The hound soon started a rabbit 
—or, to speak more strictly, a hare (lepus 
Americanus). The youth saw the game 
come down the runway. He was coming 
in quite a leisurely way, as is often the 
case with the hare when hunted by a slow 
hound. It even stopped now and then and 
sat upon its hind legs. The wildly excited 
youth brought his gun to his shoulder, when 
its good genius probably informed the game 
that there was danger in the air, and it was 
off like a streak of brown fur. My young 
friend took a short, wavering aim, and of 
course fired a yard or two behind it. Bit- 
terly disappointed, he was putting a fresh 
sartridge in his gun when he was aware 
of a tremendous commotion in a clump of 
bushes just in line with his shot. He hur- 
ried to the place, in time to be present at 
the last struggles of a fine ruffed grouse, 
whose evil star had caused it to come in 
for the better part of the charge meant 
for the rabbit. Now, the boy had no idea 
whatever that there was a grouse in his 
vicinity, his whole attention being occupied 
with the hare. This was a pure accident 
again, and altogether in its way the most 
extraordinary sporting incident I can re- 
member. 

But the luckiest shot of all was one made 
in the wilds of Muskoka by a young matron 
of New York City. She had accompanied 
her husband and brother on a deer-shoot- 
ing trip. The party consisted of her hus- 
band, brother, a young lady friend, her- 
self and a serving maid. There was also a 
guide from the neighborhood. They occu- 
pied a comfortable shooting-lodge—not a 
cabin or shanty—but it was at least twenty- 
eight miles from the nearest village and 
hotel, and was situated on the skirt of a 
great forest, in which was a fair quantity 
of deer and other big game. The only way 
to get to the village was by canoe down 
the river which ran past the lodge, and up 
a lake. It chanced one evening that they 
found they were out of some requisites 
necessitating an immediate trip to the vil- 
lage, so the lady’s husband and brother 
set out in the canoe to get them. They 
were to be gone all night. The guide was 
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off in the woods “locating” some deer, so 
the two women and the servant were left 
alone in the lodge for the night. A deer 
had been shot the day before, and its car- 
cass was hanging up in a little outhouse. 
This fact probably accounts for what fol- 
lowed. 

The ladies retired to rest in perfect tran- 
quillity, to be awakened about one in the 
morning by a strange and ominous sound. 
It was the peculiar snarling howl of the 
great timber wolf. Looking in consterna- 
tion from the windows, the ladies could 
see gaunt, shadowy forms slinking about 
the little clearing, howling now and then, 
and gradually drawing nearer to the little 
outhouse where the venison was hanging. 
The lady I am speaking of was frightened 
—very frightened—but she nevertheless 
possessed a deal of that valuable quality 
which is commonly called grit. She took 
a rifle of her brother’s, opened the window, 


and with head thrown as far back as possi- 
ble, and both: eyes tight shut, distributed 
seven or eight bullets to various points of 
the horizon. At every shot a chorus of 
screams from her friend and the servant 
pierced the shuddering ear of night. 

Now both the courage and persistence 
of the timber wolf are very much over- 
rated. In this case, at any rate, before 
the echoes had ceased to reverberate with 
the shots and screams, not a wolf was in 
sight. They went, to return no more. 
The ladies barricaded the doors, awaiting 
the morning and the arrival of their male 
relatives in fear and trembling. 

When the gentlemen did arrive, the first 
thing they saw on the edge of the little 
clearing was a great gray wolf, stiff and 
dead. A ball had hit him between the 
shoulders and broken his back. One of 
the lady’s random bullets had found its 
billet. 


WHY DO BIRDS MIGRATE? 


By Lynn Tew Sprague 


T is probably safe to say that no phase 
of animal life has attracted more at- 
tention or is more full of scientific 


or romantic interest than migration. Food 
for faney and for speculation it un- 


doubtedly offered to observers older than 
Job or Homer or Aristotle, who allude to 
it, and with all the study and all the com- 
ment it remains in many ways a mystery 
as inexplicable to the modern scientific 
mind as it was to the idealists of the cen- 
turies that are behind us. Though the 
general thought immediately 
the habit with birds, it is by no means 
confined to that class, but in some form 
of practice, or at least of impulse, it is mani- 
fested by a multitude of animals ranging 
in size from ants to elephants, and including 
savage and even civilized man. Every 
sportsman knows that not a few varieties 
of fish migrate with a regularity and pre- 
cision hardly less marked than birds, and 
a propensity under certain conditions to 
leave a given habitat and march by trying 
stages to other or former abodes, is espe- 
cially marked in sheep, dogs, cats, and 


associates 


bees. Romanes, in his profound and 
scientific studies of animal intelligence, 
has collated and commented upon striking 
instances of the display of this instinct, 
and has printed as an appendix to one 
of his volumes some notes upon migration 
left unpublished by the great Darwin. 
Romanes has shown that as manifested by 
birds with a degree of exactness and poetry 
to enlist the greatest interest and attract 
the most sympathetic and general study, 
the habit of migration presents two prob- 
lems which science has not satisfactorily 
answered and about which there are many 
faulty hypotheses. Why do birds mi- 
grate? And how do they find their way? 
Much has been written since the volumes 
of Romanes were published, but no satis- 
fying theory has ever been advanced as 
to the first of these questions. The super- 
ficial manner of settling perplexities in 
animal life which characterized naturalists 
of the old school, and which to-day satisfies 
popular curiosity, has no weight with 
modern scientific methods. Instinct was 


a word which in itself supplied explanation 
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to all complex and obscure questions. 
But in the light of evolution the word 
is meaningless, or rather it is only another 
manner of propounding a question and 
not in any wise an exposition of a habit, 
practice or phenomenon. For instinct, in 
the light of science, is only inherited 
organized memory, and the question of 
how a practice, instinctively remembered 
or acted upon, originated, remains. 

Now, in his recent book on bird studies 
with a camera, Mr. Frank M. Chapman, 
who unites the widest sympathies with 
a vast and exact knowledge, has ineident- 
ally made suggestions on migration \vhich 
reinforce one side of an old theory if they 
do not quite construct a new onc. He 
points out that with common birds of 
general distribution, instancing the robin, 
it is difficult if not impossible to tell whether 
or not the same individuals return to us. 
With certain species of island-inhabiting 
birds, however, we may be _ reasonably 
sure of the return of identical colonies. He 
instances several such groups of birds 
which have nesting grounds on particular 
islands and regarding the movements and 
habits of which during the nesting season 
there are very fulldata. Speaking of certain 
such colonies of tropical birds, he shows 
that their movements are not apparently 
influenced either by climate or food supply, 
but only by the breeding instinct, and that 
they seek retreats where the young can 
be reared with greatest safety. ‘‘Divested, 
therefore,’ he continues, ‘‘of the com- 
plications which ensue, when in studying 
the migration of birds, the question of food 
and climate must be considcred, we have 
here the problem reduced to its sir iplest 
terms; and in the desire for seclusion 
during the breeding season, which induces 
birds to conceal their nests .if possible, 
perhaps nearby, but if necessary after 
a journey of varying length undertaken 
especially for the purpose, we have a good 
and sufficient cause for the origin of bird 
migration. An attempt to explain the 
present manifestation of the migratory 
movement involves a study of the climatic 
ehanges to which our globe has been sub- 
jected. No doubt many birds controlled 
by heredity of habit make semi-annual 
journeys which at one time were necessary, 
but under existing circumstances are no 
longer required. Why, for example, should 
the bobolink winter south of the Amazon, 


while its ally, the red-winged blackbird, 
does not leave the eastern United States?” 

Now, over a quarter of a century before 
Mr. Chapman’s book was published, the 
great naturalist, Alfred Russell Wallace, 
advanced a theory which embraces this idea 
of seclusion in breeding, and adds the factors 
of food and the earth’s physical changes. 
He asks us to suppose that the breeding pro- 
pensities of any variety of migratory birds 
could only be safely accomplished in a given 
area, and that after the breeding season was 
over a sufficient quantity of food could not 
be secured in that area. He then pointed 
out that those birds which did not leave the 
area where their young were hatched when 
the season of insufficient food arrived would 
necessarily suffer, and in the end become 
extinct. He further asks us to suppose the 
breeding and the feeding area to have been 
at one time for the ancestors of the birds in 
question identical, but by physical changes 
of the earth to have gradually been 
separated. It would then become evident 
that a habit of incipient migration might 
have been established preceding and follow- 
ing the breeding season, and at last, by 
natural selection, become a well-defined 
hereditary instinct. This theory of Wal- 
lace’s seemed most satisfactory to Romanes, 
and he was of the opinion that it was very 
emphatically endorsed by the records of 
Mr. Darwin’s journals “which have shown 
that there is a general relationship between 
oceanic islands which there is independent 
reason to conclude have never been joined 
to the mainland, and an absence of migra- 
tory birds.” 

It may be added that the theories of 
simply drifting before cold north winds, or 
of pleasurable emotions derived from flying 
toward moist south winds, or following the 
sun in response to a need of longer days, or 
of the bird’s finer senses, being “more en 
rapport with numerous meteorological phe- 
nomena,” are superficial, restricted and un- 
scientific, and also that from the standpoint 
of evolution and natural selection, the 
migratory instinct is, in the language of 
Romanes, “still shrouded in much _ ob- 
security.” 

But the instinct does exist, and the 
method of its working is not less difficult to 
explain than the instinct itself. By what 
faculty do the birds find their way across 
the thousands of miles traversed? As 
Romanes and _ all other enquirers point out, 
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it is certain that many of the birds fly by 
night, that the young of different species 
make the southward journey alone, and 
that in the long flights large spaces of ocean, 
over certain points of which land is invisible, 
are crossed. Therefore, it is difficult to 
conceive of sufficient guidance being afforded 
by more acuteness of any or all of the five 
usual senses. This has led to the sup- 
position of a sixth sense, which some have 
called “the sense of direction.” 

Now, if we pause to think of the achieve- 
ments of our small song-birds, we are no less 
lost in wonder than captivated \ith the 
poetry and romance of their semi-annual 
winged marches. The tiny little minstrel 
comes to us from his winter home among the 
palms in Central America or Mexico or 
Florida on his frail wings. He travels 
leisurely and most often in flocks, stopping 
for days sometimes when pleasant spots and 
good feeding places are found. With many 
varieties the males come first, followed, per- 
haps, two weeks later by the ladies. When 
the weather is cold and bad he will sojourn 
in some ravine or grove of evergreens till the 
days are fair and the wind comes softly from 
the south again. He is fond of traveling 
on warm moonlight nights in April and 
early May, stopping by day to feed and to 
rest his wings, and to sing his delight of the 
return of spring. And he will travel thou- 
sands of miles, perhaps straight to the tree 
where he nested and loved in the pleasant 
weeks of the summer before, without rail- 
roads or geographies or compasses or any 
of the learned trumpery of men. And by 
the time he is well rested and has smoothed 
his feathers and looked over the ground, along 
come the frolicking bevies of ladies, un- 
hampered by trunks or false feathers or 
other shams, and the courtship begins. 
There are morning matins in perfumed 
depths of the woods, subdued moonlight 
madrigals, with mellow notes of running 
brooks for accompaniment, vesper songs 
as the setting sun yellows across green 
fields, moonlight serenades out of living 
emerald tapestries not made by hands. Is 
it not just the existence that our poets have 
dreamed of through the centuries? And 
when the wife is won, the home built, the 
young reared and taught to use their wings, 
he seeks his old friends of the northward 
flight and leads a careless, happy life with 
them till cold autumn nights remind him of 
sunnier lands, and that it is time for him 
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and his companions to again enact a great 
mystery to science. 

Not only, then, is there no satisfactory 
explanation of why he leaves a sunny land 
in the south, where food is apparently plepty 
and climate is most inviting, to come north 
to breed, but neither is there any satis- 
factory explanation of how he succeeds in 
accurately guiding himself on his long flight. 
What is known as the orientation of birds, 
or the homing instinct in birds, calls for 
the exercise of a faculty which is analo- 
gous to if not identical with that required 
by the migratory practice, and Captain 
Reynaud of the French army has recently 
made public a series of experiments with 
homing pigeons which goes far to estab- 
lish the possession of this sixth sense of 
direction. Mr. Chapman last year pub- 
lished translations of Captain Reynaud’s 
articles. Briefly stated, this officer took 
every means to confuse and perplex his 
birds, carrying them in movable cotes, breed- 
ing birds there, and even transporting cer- 
tain pigeons to various points under the in- 
fluence of chloroform, and the result of all 
has been to convince him that the pigeons 
were guided by something other than the use 
of any of the five senses. It has made him a 
confirmed believer in the hypothesis which 
Romanes thinks most plausible, that the fac- 
ulty, to use the words of Romanes, “ consists 
in an automatic process of brain registration, 
every change of direction in the out-going 
journey leaving behind it a record in the 
cerebral nervous system, and therefore in 
the mind of the animal, so that as a total 
result, the general direction of the starting 
place is retained in the memory.” 

Captain Reynaud, it may be stated, was 
in charge of the service of homing pigeons 
of the French army, and so had ample means 
and facilities for investigations, probably the 
most extensive and comprehensive of the 
kind ever made. He is inclined to believe 
as the result of them, that the homing in- 
stinct, when exercised over ground familiar 
to the birds, may be and often is the mani- 
festation of intelligent observation and mem- 
ory; but he is certain that distant orienta- 
tion and semi-annual migration are the 
result of the exercise of this sixth sense, or, 
in his own language, are “based on the 
functional activity of a subject organ which 
is situated in the semi-circular canals of the 
ear and which registers mechanically the 
road passed’ over.” 
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This sense of direction, inany scientists 
affirm, is not confined to birds, but is pos- 
sessed in some degree by all animals, inciud- 
ing man. There are a number of well- 


authenticated instances of the return to 
former abodes by horses, sheep, pigs and 
cattle, which seem best explained by this 
hypothesis. In the case of man, the in- 
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stances of savages finding the way without 
the possibility of any landmark being used 
will occur to us all. Every sportsman, if not 
at some time conscious of “feeling” the 
proper direction when all means of calcula- 
tion is lost, will recall some companion who 
possessed an obstinate impression of direc- 
tion apart from mechanical reckoning, that 
always proved well founded. 


II. 


But turning from the severe scientific side 
of this subject, we may find interest in the 
mere facts of the migrating habits of our 
familiar birds. It is not too much to say 
that there is a constant ebb and flow in our 
bird life during the warmer months. The 
great Majority of individuals, even of those 
species which we are accustomed to speak 
of as permanent residents, as a matter of 
fact move south. Many of our winter birds 
move north in the spring, and every part 
of the country has transient visitors which 
winter to the south and nest to the north of 
it. So that one species is arriving about the 
time another is departing, and there are 
always opportunties for new experiences for 
the careful observer. Inthe Middle Atlantic 
States there are but a few days when the 
movement appears at a standstill. Even 
with birds that nest here, one has only suc- 
ceeded in identifying some one species of 
warbler before he is aware that another is 
gathering for the southward journey. It is 
much easier to note the spring arrival of 
birds than the fall departure. They come 
to us in bands, sprightly, tuneful, and often 
surprisingly familiar. They burst upon us 
and joyfully announce their arrival. But 
in autumn even the most neighborly species 
are shy and silent, and not a few withdraw 
to groves and swamps previous to departure. 

By the last of July, bird song has all but 
ceased. August is a month when birds 
seem out of spirit, to have lost heart, and 
suddenly to have conceived a deep dis- 
trust of humanity. A few species seem 
to steal away thus early. If you would 
note many birds, you must visit sedge 
jungles or out-of-the-way evergreen groves, 
or thick bosky, unfrequented swamps. 
In September, the prospect of the ad- 
venturesome journey before them probably 
proves inspiriting. At least many species 
are suddenly more frequent, and appear in 
a new dress of feathers, and by the first 
of the month the continuous southward 
flight has well begun. By the middle of 


the month, about the first of the northward 
nesting birds which come to us arrive, 
and our winged summer residents are now 
rapidly departing. The southward flight 
continues into November, the last to leave 
being certain of the blackbirds, sparrows, 
robins, bluebirds, and the meadow larks 
and woodpeckers which do not foolishly re- 
main through the winter—a vast majority. 
The species which arrive first in the spring 
are as a general rule the last to depart in 
autumn. Many birds gather in flocks 
preparatory to departure, and some do 
this as soon as their young are able to care 
for themselves. Large bands of blackbirds 
congregate as early as the middle of July, 
and often in the bushes and trees with 
them we note, already, the arrival of tree 
sparrows which have nested to the north 
of us. Of our more familiar birds it may 
be said that early September takes most of 
the orioles, hummingbirds, martens, and 
some of the warbler family that nested with 
us. The last of the month the majority 
of the kingbirds, rose-breasted grosbeaks, 
wood-thrushes, warbling vireos, and the 
two varieties of cuckoo go. October 
takes the majority of our common, familiar 
species. In the first weeks of this golden 
month most of the vireos, catbirds and 
wrens, many of the warbler family, two 
or three species of the fly-catcher family, 
the hermit-thrush, some of the —black- 
birds, are southward bound. Then one 
sees long files of aquatic fowl above the 
water courses. The last weeks take al- 
most all of our remaining birds, the oven- 
birds, phoebes, cheewinks, most of the 
sparrows, many woodpeckers, most of the 
field-larks, ete. After mid-November only 
such species as are hardy winter residents 
are to be noted in this latitude, and very 
few of them. 

Thee punctuality with which certain 
species arrive and depart is most remark- 
able, but the majority are to some extent 
affected by the particular season—whether 
advanced or delayed, and by locality and 
topography. Along the coast the spring 
migration is apt to be from ten days to 
two weeks earlier than in the interior, 
and it is earlier along the river valleys 
running north and south than across high- 
lying, broken, hilly country. The data 
for fall migration, for obvious reasons, are 
neither so full nor trustworthy, but on the 
whole the southward march would seem 
to vary less. Comparison of tables would 
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lead one to infer that there is in fair weather 
an average difference in the spring arrival 
of our most common species of birds between 
the latitude of southern Ohio and cen- 
tral New York of from three to ten days, 
but a stress of bad weather will often delay 
the nortward flight two weeks or even 
longer. 

American species of birds have frequently 
been met with in England, and European 
birds less frequently in America, when 
there was no suspicion of importation by 
man. It is not positively known that some 
varieties even of coast and land birds could 
not have crossed the sea under pressure 
of storms; but as the foreign species found 
are generally those which breed far to the 
north, the accepted theory is, that by 
confusing direction, the birds made the 
passage to alien lands by way of Greenland, 
Iceland and Scandinavia. It is probable 
that all species of birds, if we were in 
possession of all facts, would be found 
to be to some extent migratory. The 
fact that tropical birds frequently seek 
different localities in which to breed goes 
far to prove Mr. Chapman’s simple hy- 
pothesis. 

Whatever we may think of the supersti- 
tions of some of the old-fashioned natural- 
ists, we are compelled to admit that many 
of them displayed a sympathy with bird life 
and a devotion to its study which are not 
surpassed by their more scientific brothers 
of to-day. Their ascription to their feath- 
ered friends of many human traits and 
qualities has even been shown to have real 
foundation, and some of the old theories of 
migration are perhaps, after all, not without 
real value, as they certainly are not without 
real poetry. For instance, the zoological 
books of Jules Michelet, celebrated as a 
historian, display a tenderness and warmth 
of sentiment for the bird which is nowhere 
surpassed. He has pictured with touching 
compassion the perils of the migratory flight. 
and he has painted pictures full of pretty 
fancies and embellished by true and graceful 
imagery. He feelingly asks what impels 
his darlings of the air to the long-winged 


marches. Hunger or inclement weather 
should not drive them from the sunny land 
of France. We may premise, what everyone 
knows, that birds, like insects, instinctively 
fly toward the light, and that the loss of life 
during nocturnal migratory flight that re- 
sults to these tiny yachts of the upper re- 
gions because of the coast beacons erected as 
guides to the ships of the sea is enormous, 
and then listen to Michelet answering his 
own question. “It is the need of light,’ 
he replies. “Even as the plant unalterably 
follows the day and the sun, even as the 
mollusk rises toward and prefers to live 
in brighter regions—even so the bird, with 
its sensitive eye, grows melancholy in the 
shorter days and gathering mists of autumn. 
That decline of light, which is sometimes 
dear to us for moral causes, is for the bird a 
grief, a death. Light; more light! Let 
us rather die than see the day no more. 
This is the true purport of its last autumnal 
strain, its last cry on its departure in Oc- 
tober.” 

Even if sentiment had not given a thou- 
sand valuable hints to science, we would still 
read Michelet for the love his heart betrays. 
And whatever may have given rise to the 
migratory habit, we may find romance in 
the southward flight even now taking place, 
and let our fancies shape pretty stories 
from known facts. The renewing of ac- 
quaintance when the birds gather at the 
edge of some wood or in the recesses of some 
swamp, the introduction of the young birds, 
the discussion of a route, the narration of 
ludicrous or thrilling summer experiences, 
the choosing of captains, the comedies and 
tragedies along the way, the heartsome esca- 
pades with thankless human agriculturalists, 
the outwitting of enemies that creep and 
crawl and fly and shoot, the final adieus and 
separation in lands of orange and palm—all 
this and much else that imagination sug- 
gests carry the heart back across the 
graves of centuries to a time when our race 
itself was young and untrammeled, and free 
to wander toward receding suns and to re- 
joice with the return of light and to sing the 
delight of life in the great out-of-door world. 
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Unless it was found impossible 


it bia to get other sails for the Consti- 
‘ tution (surely too strange a situa- 
Chosen A ae 
tion to exist), the choice of the 
Defender. 


Columbia to defend the America’s 
Cup against the Shamrock IT, is one not easv 
to reconcile with the comparative perform- 
ances of the American vachts throughout 
their dual meetings. Not so much because 
of the actual record of the twenty-one races 
the two boats sailed—a record about evenly 
divided between them as to victories—as by 
reason of the potential speed the work of the 
newer boat suggested. Perhaps the choice 
was wise, though I frankly confess my in:- 
bility to so indorse it; certainly it was 
conservative; yet it brings disappointment 
toa very considerable number of yachtsmen 
who believe the Constitution to he the faster 
boat in light and moderate weather, and that 
she has so demonstrated. 

On the bare recotd of their racing, the 
Columbia has shown the more consistent 
form, and, as she is without question the 
best all-round performer among all modern 
racing machines of the ninety-foot class, her 
selection by the New York Yacht Club Corn- 
nittee cannot, at least, be called surprising. 
But it does not seem as if the qualities of 
the Constitution had received full consider- 
ation; though I wish not to be understood 
as implying lack of duty on the part of the 
Committee, who, if the truth were known, 
would no doubt have infinitely preferred that 
their choice fall upon the boat which the gen- 
erous sportsmanship of Messrs. Belmont, 
Payne, Stillman, Bourne and Walters had 
created. 

Twothings seriously handicapped 


bea the Constitution during her rac- 
pa on ing: (1) ill-fitting sails; (2) ex- 
Or ORIPPETS: treme caution to avoid fouling 
Which? 


in the jockeying at the start. 
After viewing the wretched canvas of the 
Constitution, it may be asked with some 
pertinency if there are not other sail cutters 
in this country besides those in the Herres- 
hoff shop, and if so, why some of them were 


not employed to give the new boat sails 
which would serve her. The fact that the 
Constitution showed such reversal of her 
early winning form has puzzled people, but 
it is entirely explained by these poorly cut 
sails, which were, of course, best when new, 
and became worse and worse as they 
stretched, until finally they were beyond 
trimming. The caution with which the 
boat was handled in manceuvering at the 
start was entirely justified. Mr. Duncan 
naturally appreciated his great responsibil- 
ity as manager of a boat which had been 
built to defend the Cup, and represented an 
outlay of a quarter of million of dollars. — It 
was not his game to run risks of collision and 
damage in the trial racing; especially as he 
knew his skipper, Captain Rhodes, was not 
so clever at jockeying as the helmsman of 
the Columbia, Captain Barr. The latter, on 
the other hand, had no such feeling himself, 
nor respected it in another. Always a reck- 
less, if a skillful helmsman, Barr has handled 
the Columbia masterly, to be sure, but with 
a spirit so unmindful of the rival as several 
times tu menace the Constitution with col- 
lision. On such occasions Mr. Duncan 
ordered his boat to give way rather than 
take the risk of injuring it. Thus, and be- 
sause of Barr’s unexcelled skill in handling 
a yacht at the starting line, the Constitution 
got the worst of the start almost at every 
mecting. Personally, I have nodoubt what- 
ever that this alone meant the difference 
between victory and defeat in over half the 
races the Columbia won. These are the 
things which makes one feel that the Consti- 
tution has not been able to do herse!f justice. 

If the difference between winning and los- 
ing rested with the helmsman, then the 
helmsman rather than the boats should have 
changed places. It is rather unfair to the 
boat, and distinctly hard on the gentlemen 
who subscribed the money for her building, 
that she should be thrown out, if a change 
of skippers and properly fitting sails would 
enable her to show her real form. So far as 
jockeying at the start is concerned, it is a 
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question if it has not been carried to an 
intolerable point. Skill in getting a yacht 
across the line promptly and to windward is, 
of course, tv be encouraged in every way, So 
long as the way is legitimate, but when the 
rights of the rival are trespassed and the 
safety of a boat threatened, cleverness is 
perverted to racing knavery, which should 
not fer an instant be permitted. 


If these patent facts do not ex- 


Why : plain the somewhat erratic per- 
Constitution | GAS 6 ‘tds 
‘ formances of the Constitution, 
Sailed 
: then they must be accounted 
Erratically. ; 


for by some mystery not to 
be penetrated by any eye outside the inner 
Cup Committee circle. In the early light- 
air racing, the Constitution won invariably, 
but lost to the Columbia in strong breezes; 
subsequently with her mast hightened to 
hold the gaff in place, the new defender 
beat the old one on their first meeting in 
a good breeze. Over the short Larchmont 
Sound course, where the advantage of the 
start means a great deal, the results were 
about even between the two, until the 
Constitution discarded her old mainsail 
and bent on a new and much heavier one. 
Then she lost regularly. Putting aside the 
new heavy sail and returning to the old and 
lighter, though ill-fitting one, the Constitu- 
tion beat the Columbia 1 min. 15 sec. to 
the windward mark in their last race, al- 
though she had started to leeward, had 
luffed out of a coasting schooner’s way; on 
the run home, she fouled her spinnaker 
and lost her balloon jib topsail, but won 
by four seconds, time allowance included. 
That does not read as though the Constitu- 
tion were inferior. 

Most practical yachtsmen have, I believe, 
all along considered the Columbia the faster 
boat in any breeze above twelve to fourteen 
knots—but the Constitution, at this stage of 
her career, the faster in light and moderate 
weather. A careful study of her performances 
appear to corroborate such judgment. At first 
her sailing was consistent enough, but in the 
latter part of her career, and especially in 
the last half dozen races, while experiments 
were making with the heavy sail, her work 
was variable, and this, no doubt, had great 
influence on the Committee’s decision. Yet 
this would not suffice, and there must be 
other reasons for the selection—reasons 
which are not known beyond the Committee, 
and good ones, for this is an able Committee, 





with a desire, paramount to all others, 
successfully to defend the Cup. 

Whichever way it decided, difference of 
opinion was certain to ensue, with yachts 
so evenly matched, as are the Constitution 
and the Columbia. And being so evenly 
matched, the greatest regret is that the 
new boat could not have had a bit more 
trying out. As it is now, Mr. August 
Belmont and his associates have spent a 
large sum of money to publish to the world 
Mr. Nat Herreshoff’s confession that in the 
Columbia, designed two years ago, he 
reached his limit. 

That’s an unhappy confession just now 
when the prospect of our losing the America’s 
Cup never was so likely. 


Perhaps it will all be over by the 


ond time this reaches the public eye; 
Neo at all events the Columbia and the 
Yet Shamrock IT, will have met three 
i times, and the tension will be very 


much less than it is now as I write, 
with the challenger reeling off stretches in 
the lower bay and outside at the rate of 
twelve and fourteen knots. The outlook 
for our losing the Cup to Sir Thomas Lipton 
appears very hopeful from a British point of 
view. None-the-less I incline to the belief 
that the Columbia will again successfully 
defend it, after a much closer contest than 
she had in 1899. A challenger tuning up 
right under our noses at such a racing gait 
as stretches of twelve and fourteen knots 
indicate, is, it must be confessed, apt to be 
somewhat disturbing to native enthusiasts; 
vet I remember following Shamrock I. on 
some of her preliminary trials off Sandy 
Hook when she, too, had periods of racing 
away so fast that my tug, which the captain 
swore was making “easily” twelve knots, 
was left as though anchored. We all know 
what the Columbia did to Shamrock I.: she 
beat her in one race 10 min. 8 sec., and in 
another 6 min. 34 sec. 

It has been currently reported that 
Shamrock I. is much faster this year than 
she was last; but I have been told by those 
who are competent to judge, and in position 
to estimate, that she was very little, if any, 
faster when she met Shamrock II. in the 
early summer than when she lost to the 
Columbia. Sir Thomas allows the news- 
paper reporters to infer from what he 
says that Shamrock IJ. is ten minutes faster 
than Shamrock I. Perhaps she is—perhaps 
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she isn’t; her performances suggest the latter 
deduction to me. But accepting the most 
flattering estimate of Shamrock II.’s speed, 
we still have the fact to cheer us that the 
Columbia, also, on occasion, was ten min- 
utes faster than Shamrock I., and that to- 
day she is, without the smallest doubt, a 
faster boat than when she demonstrated her 
superiority to the Fife Shamrock. I do not 
believe we will lose the Cup—I almost wish 
we would, for the sake of the good it would 
do the game—but if we do, we’d rather it 
crossed the Atlantic in the Erin than in any 
alien yacht afloat. 


The annual camp of the American 


ns ee ; 
—_ Canoe Association provided some 
m : . 
rn lessons, not especially new to this 
e 
year, which, in the present more 
Canoe - : , ‘ A 
or less uncertain racing life, it 
Camp. 


would be well for the Association 
officers to bear in mind. Time was when 
every man at the camp was a participant in 
at least one race; now the majority in resi- 
dence are spectators, and the racers are but 
a handful. Therefore the race courses 
should be laid out within view of the camp, 
where the spectators congregate. This vear 
the sailing course was entirely out of sight 
for its greater length, and much good sport 
accordingly missed by the onlookers. An- 
other lesson of much more consequence was 
the one showing that in making up the day’s 
programme, the more important races should 
be scheduled first, in order to insure a filling 
of entries for the lesser events, and those 
arranged solely for good fun. For instance, 
no one is going into a “hurry-scurry,” or 
other race of the kind, if it is to be shortly 
followed by a Trophy or a Record event. 
This applies with particular force when 
the total number of competitors for all races 
is as small as it was this year, and, indeed, 
has been for several years. The pity is, the 
number should be so limited. It seems to 
me the Association officers should get to- 
gether and do some hard thinking on the 
question of how to put life into competitive 
canoeing. The racing machine changing 
yearly put the sport beyond the reach or 
inclination of the average, and little has 
been done since to re-enlist his support. 
His interest must be kindled again by sport- 
giving programmes, and held by plenty of 
events to which he is eligible without un- 
usual preparation or expense. Cut out 
racing machines, and have very few events 
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in which the average ecanoeman is outclassed. 
The events for the ultra racing man and 
craft should be very limited. Then, too, 
the Association should havea great deal 
more support than it now has from the clubs; 
on the other hand, the Association officials 
must strive to broaden their view and the 
scope of the annual meet; it has a tendency 
to take on too much local atmosphere. 

This year the meet was held at Mudlunta 
Island, loaned by retiring Commodore 
Britton, near Gananoque, Ontario, and was 
average in attendance—though rather in- 
ferior in number of entries for the events, 
the quality of the sport suffering in conse- 
quence—though being fair as a whole. Pur- 
chase was made by the Association of an 
island about five miles from Gananoque, 
although it may not be used until 1903, as 
next year’s meeting is more than likely to go 
to the New England Division, whence comes 
the next commodore, Mr. Louis Hall. This 
is desirable occasionally, and a meet at, 
say, Buzzard’s Bay shouid be pleasing, but 
the regular cainp of the Association should 
be in the St. Lawrence, where it has been 
almost continuously for years and where are 
the proper conditions. 


: There are no excuses to be 
Organized eee 
Rifle offered for the sound drubbing 

American riflemen received the 
Clubs other day at Sea Girt, New Jer- 
Needed. : 


sey, from Irish and Canadian 
teams, but it sounds strange to the native ear 
to be told that one of the causes of the defeat 
was inferior ammunition. Certainly only 
grossly incompetent management could be 
held accountable for cartridges improperly 
charged; for American ammunition, in the 
hands of those who know their business, is 
second to none in the world. Cheap ammu- 
nition and bungling management may have 
had something to do with the loss of the in- 
ternational matches, but the real reason was 
inferior marksmanship, due partly to the 
perfectly absurd situation which obtains in 
the militia, and varies in States where one 
rifle is used for drill and another, with a short, 
preliminary practice, for match shooting. 
But below these causes for indifferent 
shooting is a deeper one, which has operated 
to lose America the first international match 
her teams have ever entered—men do not 
get enough practice at the targets. It is 


astonishing what a decline in target shooting 
there has been in the last ten or fifteen years. 
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Twenty years ago there were shooting clubs 
all over the country, and American riflemen 
led the world in marksmanship. The 
American seems naturally to be a good 
shot, and requires but little practice in order 
to acquit himself creditably, but for this our 
present place among the world’s marksmen 
would be a lowly one; except for the pre- 
scribed few days’ practice at the butts in the 
militia, there is practically no rifle target 
shooting. 

There is very much need in this coun- 
try of organized rifle clubs, and a nation- 
al union which shall encourage practice 
and hold a genuine national tournament 
every year. The New Jersey Association 
does its best, does very well and deserves 
commendation, but it is too limited and its 
sponsers are too local in thought and action. 


The so-ealled “national” team, 


American a ‘ : 
: which met the Ulster County 
Riflemen . : - 
team from Ireland, consisted of 
Beaten. 


five men from New Jersey, two 
from District of Columbia, and one from 
Philadelphia—Messrs. 8S. I. Scott, L. B. 
Wetherald, Frank Hyde, W. G. Hudson, 
W. De V. Foulke, W. W. Bull, B. R. 
Tuttle and W. S. Whittemore. They used 
the Krag-Jorgensen and some did very 
poor shooting; the team’s average was fair. 
The Irishmen shot very well, but not re- 
markably. The scores were: 800 yards— 
Trishmen, 556; Americans, 560; 900 yards— 
Irishmen, 549, Americans, 515; 1,000 yards 
—TIrishmen, 1,618, Americans, 1,558. The 
Irish team numbered Messrs. Thomas Cald- 
well, Robert Duncan, J. C. Sellars, W. T. 
Braithewaite, J. K. Millner, John Morgan 
and F. W. Henry. 

In the other “international” match-— 
between Canadians and Americans for the 
-alma trophy—the Americans, four from 
District of Columbia, and four from New 
Jersey—Messrs. G. B. Young, G. C. 
Shaw, H. H. Leizear, H. M. Bell, C. H. 
Springsted, and W. F. Whittemore—the 
general marksmanship was not so good, and 
that of the Columbia-Jersey team distinctly 
poor. It used the Krag, and appeared not 
very familiar with it, or with team shoot- 
ing. The scores were: 800 yards—Cana- 





dians, 532; Americans, 525; 900 yards— . 


Canadians, 519; Americans, 519; 1,000 
yards—Canadians, 1,522; Americans, 1,494. 
The American team had been together only 
a couple of weeks, and their work showed it. 


The Canadian team included Messrs. R. J. 
Davidson, Duff Stuart, Ross, W. H. David- 
son, 8S. 8. Paupst, A. Fleming, E. 8. Kedden 
and Robertson. They used the Lee-Enfield 
rifle, and both teams had fifteen shots at 
each target. 

In the other team competition, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia won the Hilton trophy 
from ten teams of twelve men each, making 
1,098 on the three targets, at 200, 500 and 
600 yards. Canada, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Massachusetts. Maine, 
Maryland, Rhode Island, Ohio and the U.S. 
Marines were represented. The Essex 
troop tied the carbine team match at 205 
(over 200 and 500 yard ranges) with the 
Pennsylvania squadron, but the better ag- 
gregate score of the Jerseymen over the 
longer range gave them the decision. Buat- 
tery A, Light Artillery, Massachusetts, team 
—-Messrs. Hale, Putnam, Amory, Rogers 
and Waleott—won the revolver team 
match; score, 596; with First Troop, Phila- 
delphia; Troop A, Maryland, and Squadron 
A, New York, following in order. Lieuten- 
ant R. H. Sayre, of N. Y. Squadron, made 
the highest individual score, 130; Lieutenant 
Amory, of Massachusetts, being second, with 
124. The conditions were ten shots at 25, 
50 and 75 yards. 

Captain William B. Martin, Second Regi- 
ment, New Jersey, won the Wimbledon Cup. 
This match is open to all citizens of the 
United States, and was presente, in 1875, 
by the National Rifle Association of Great 
Britain to the National Rifle Association of 
America, and has been since competed for 
annually, over a 1,000 yards’ range. The 
shooting this year averaged poor; the win- 
ner’s score of only 137 suggests how much 
in need are we of organized rifle clubs, and a 
return of interest in rifle shooting, partic- 
ularly at long range. 


If there is a continuance of 
broken engagements and the 


Hippodroming 


ae hippodroming with which the 
7 present season has_ been 
Track. 


already suliied, trotting men 
will forfeit the respect, as well as the con- 
fidence, of the public. We have grown 
vallous to Thomas W. Lawson’s boastful 
wagers and unfulfilled promises—no one 





; outside of Boston now turns an eye upon the 


gallery play of this tissue-paper “sport’”’”— 
but we should be sorry to see the owner of so. 
great a horse as Cresceus setting out upon 
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SIR THOMAS LIPTON’S SHAMROCK II., CHALLENGER 


FOR THE AMERICA’S Cup. 
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MR. FOXHALL KEENE, THE ONLY AMERICAN !N THE PARIS-BERLIN RACE. 


ceus against The 
Abbot at the Hart- 
ford mecting, after 
having beaten him 
in a somewhat un- 
satisfactory series at 
Brighton Beach. It 
was worse than un- 
sportsmanly, for Mr. 
Ketcham was the 
party to a definite 
agreement to enter 
his horse, and he 
broke it, in order 
that he might start 
Cresceus against 
time for a consider- 
able gallery purse 
at Providence. It 
was a very ungener 
ous bit of business; 
indeed, it was busi- 
ness through and 
through, with no 
sport in it. Subse- 
quently Mr. Ket- 
chain drove a hard 
bargain with The 
Abbot’s owner for 


the same road. It was neither a sports- another match to be decided at Readville; 


manly nor a fair act to a worthy opponent we distinctly do 


approve of Mr. 


when Mr. Ketcham declined to start Cres- Ketcham’s course—it was not creditable, 








Photo by J.C. Hemment SHAMROCK II. IN DRYDOCK. 
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As for Lawson, his action was 
quite natural; nothing else could 
have been expected from him; 
yet it is most illuminative of 
this man’s attitude toward the 
game he happens to single out, 
as a means of getting notoriety. 
This was the race, it will be re- 
membered, to which Mr. Lawson 
added $20,000, making the 
stakes $50,000, and _ insisting 
that the gate receipts should be 
given to certain charitable insti- 
tutions. Boston papers gushed 
over this “generous act”; I 
wonder what they will have to 
say now that Lawson has shown 
how little he really cared for the 
institutions, except in so far as 
they fitted in to his mania for 
self-advertising. 

Following the record- 
The : : 
making performance 


Pacer : : 
" of Cresceus in trotting, 
Crowding ; ; 
Out at Brighton, two very 
th remarkable miles were 
e é 
made by pacing 
Trotter. y | 8 


horses, which sustains 
the opinion, held by many, that 
if the two-minute mark lies 
within the capability of a non- 
running horse, it may only be 
reached by the pacer. Ana- 
conda paced a mile against time 
on the Brighton Beach track in 
2.013—the first, second and third 
quarters being done in 30 sec- 
onds each—lowering his previous 
record from 2.023. Anaconda 
is a California-bred gelding, 
foaled in 1893, and bred by Mr. 
J.B. Haggin, whose name stands 
for so much in the horse-breeding 
world. 








We do not hear from Cali- 








W. A. LARNED, 
U. S. Lawn-Tennis Champion, 1901. 


It was like giving Ketcham some of his 
own medicine when T. W. Lawson withdrew 
3oralma, and: that $50,000 Readville race, 
in -which «Cresceus, Charleys:Herr and 
Boralma weré' to have met, was deelared 
otf. K@teham believed he had a sure thing 
for that purse, and he did not relish losing 
it; he does not believe in sauce for the 
goose being suitable for the gander. 


fornia so often as we did for- 
merly, or so much as we should 
wish, for it is a land of wonder- 
ful results in breeding, whether it be grapes 
or horses. 

In Chicago the world’s pacing record to 
wagon with an amateur driver was broken 
by Mr. F. G. Jones, driving Little Boy, who 
did the mile in 2.033, the last half in .59# 
seconds. This is an eight-year-old gelding, 
and his figures displace those (2.044) made 
by Mr. C. K. G. Billings, driving Free Bond, 
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The popularity of the pacer continues to 
grow at a prodigious rate, as a glance at the 
racing programme of the average track 
meeting will prove. At two. of the most 
important meetings this season—Brighton 
and Providence—the number of pacing events 
was startling. Not only is the number of 
events encroaching upon the trotting pro- 
gramme, but the number of entries is like- 
wise quite jumping beyond those of the 
trotters; at some of the meetings, notably 
Providence, the number of pacing starters 
has been twice that of the trotters. Evi- 
dently there is abundant occasion for the 
claim made by prominent horsemen that 
the pacer is crowding out the trotter. 


cent We hope Mr. W. C. Whitney 
Investigation i) have the riding of his 
Required. exquisite filly, Blue Girl, by 
jockey Shaw, in the Filly Stakes, at Sheeps- 
head, thoroughly investigated. Seldom 
has more stupid riding, to call it by no 
severer term, been seen at Sheepshead ; and 
that is saying a great deal. The filly was 
held in the ruck until her chances were com- 
pletely ruined, and only one with such a 
burst of speed could have closed up, as she 
did, to within a head of winning. 

Shaw should be set down for a good long 
period; for if he is not a knave, he is too 
incompetent to be trusted upon the back of 
a thoroughbred. Following so shortly upon 
the not satisfactorily explained handling of 
Nasturtium in the Futurity, by jockey 
Turner, on the same track, it seems to be 
up to the Coney Island Jockey Club to give 
the benefit of its fullest investigation to Mr. 
Whitney, whose patience has been tried 
beyond need. 

It will remain a doubt in the 


Great minds of a great many, until the two 
Two colts actually meet, which of th 

Year. Colts actually meet, which of the 
Old two, Nasturtium or Yankee, is the 
Colts faster, for the Futurity offered no 


faircomparison. Yankee isa grand, 
powerful two-year-old, and a racer that 
has not yet been beaten. His yearling 
auction price was $20,000, and his lineage 
is royal; his sire being Hanover, and his dam 
the famous Correction, sister to the more 
famous Domino. His winning time in the 
Futurity, 1.094, is within # of the best 
time ever made by a two-year-old on the 
Sheepshead course, viz., 1.08%, by La 
Tosca, 122 pounds, in 1890. Yankee carried 
119. Mr. Whitney, who owned a part in- 


terest in Yankee, at the time of the Futurity, 
has since, I hear, acquired entire ownership, 
and it looks to me very much as though one 
of the colts, perhaps both of them, would be 
seen in the English Derby next year. 

Another two-year-old, concerning which 
there has been much speculation, is Mr. 
Clarence E. Mackay’s Heno, that, for a 
longish price, he bought from John E. Mad- 
den some weeks ago. Heno did not show 
up in the Futurity, for several good reasons, 
not the least of them being that he was in 
the very first race of his life; but, afew days 
after, he won the Dash Stakes, impressively , 
beating the noted filly Leonora Loring, by 
a length, in faster time than this event was 
ever won. That is no small achievement 
for a colt in his second race, and suggests 
some exceptional work to follow, if a tend- 
ency to loaf a bit is worked out, as un- 
doubtedly it will be. The colt is by Henry 
Young, out of Quiver. 


A new and very remarkable 


a species of that scientific group 
pe of ruminants, which includes 
ieminstdtite the giraffe, hippo, pig, camel, 
iia deer, sheep, goat and ante- 
ai lope, has been brought to 
rr light by Sir Harry H. John- 


ston. It comes from the little 
territory of Mboga, an outlying portion of 
the Uganda Protectorate, and the adjoining 
territory of the Congo Free State. Locally 
it is known as the Okapi, but Professor Ray 
Lankester, to whom a specimen was sub- 
mitted, has declared it a separate genus and 
called it Ocapia. 

The Okapi appears to be a cross between 
a zebra and a giraffe; it has much of the 
former’s coloration and the latter’s head and 
neck, while in form it borrows from each. 
It is about the size of a stag, with legs rela- 
tively longer than any member of the rumi- 
nant family. Like the giraffe, it has only 
two hoofs, there being no suggestion what- 
ever of the little anterior hoofs, common to 
the members of the deer family. Some idea 
may be had from the drawing, printed in 
this number of OuTING, through the courtesy 
of McClure’s Magazine, of the extraordinary 
coloration of this newly-found animal, but 
it will be better appreciated after reading 
Sir Harry Johnston’s description. 

“The cheeks and jaws are a yellowish 
white, contrasting abruptly with the dark 
colored neck; the forehead is a deep red 
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chestnut, the large, broad ears are of the 
saine tint, fringed, however, with jet black. 
The forehead ranges between vinous red and 
black; and a black line follows the bridge of 
the nose down to the nostrils. The muzzle 
is sepia colored, but there is a faint rim or 
mustache of a reddish-yellow hair around 
the upper lip. The neck, shoulders, barrel 
and back range in tone from sepia and jet 
black, to rich vinous red. The belly is 
blackish, except just under the knees; the 
tail is bright chestnut red with a small black 
tuft. The quarters, hind and fore legs are 
either snowy white or pale cream color, 
touched here and there with orange. They 
are boldly marked, however, with purple 
black stripes and splotches, which give the 
zebra-like appearance to the limbs of the 
Okapi that caused the first imperfect ac- 
count of it to indicate the discovery of a 
new striped horse. 

“The soft parts of the animal being as 
yet unknown, it cannot be stated positively 
that the Okapi possesses a prehensile tongue 
like the giraffe, but the long and flexible lips 
would seem to atone for the very weak front 
teeth. It is probably by the lips and tongue 
that the creature gathers the leaves on which 
it feeds, for according to the natives it lives 
entirely on foliage and small twigs. Like 
all ruminants (except the camel), it has no 
front teeth on the upper jaw. The molars 
are very like those of the giraffe.”’ 

Sir Harry Johnston made a hunt in the 
Congo after the Okapi, but was unsuccessful, 
and the specimen first to reach the outside 
world, and from which he made his drawing, 
after it was mounted, was sent to him in 
London by a Swedish officer in the service 
of the Congo Free State, who had secured it 
from a native'soldier. The Okapi, unlike its 
nearest ally, the girafie, avoids the open and 
slinks in the densest parts of the Congo 
forest; it is not often seen even by the 
natives. 

And now elk, the fast-disap- 


Shocking : sche : 
pearing wapiti, are being shot 
Game : miei 
Conditions down that members of a_ social 
i Sans 
me body, called the Order of Elks, 
; and affected largely by play 
Wyoming. a oe é 


actors, may wear their teeth as 
cuff buttons. As the Order is especially 
active in the Middle West, the nearby 
market hunters have made the most of 
their opportunities to supply the demand. 
Particularly have the wapiti suffered in 
Wyoming, where they have been shot down 


in and out of season in the U. S. Forest 
Reserves and on the borders of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park. One forest ranger 
in the Teton reserve found fourteen elk last 
spring, from which only the teeth had been 
taken! The teeth are on sale in the shops of 
some towns, Sheridan, Wyo., being one of 
them, and fetch as high as $20 the pair. 
There is a law in Wyoming prohibiting the 
sale of elk teeth! The State game warden of 
Wyoming is a taxidermist! It is not im- 
probable that there is some connection with 
that fact and the further one that Wyoming’s 
game laws and seasons are strangely inoper- 
ative. Only last winter the State Warden 
was seen making his way out of the Teton 
country, and along the same road, not long 
after, followed a wagon-load of elk heads. 
Trapping deer also obtains in Wyoming, 
and, all told, the condition is shocking and 
urgently in need of the Gevernor’s imme- 
diate attention. 


Speaking for the country generally 


General ga : 
however, the game outlook is 
Game : 
6 rather encouraging. The number 
tlook of States having codified game laws 
Hopeful. 


is continuously increasing; but the 
most hopeful sign of a bettered condition is 
the developing co-operative spirit among 
the people, who, when not prompted by less 
selfish mctives, are becoming appreciative 
of the commercial value in the protection of 
the State’s bird and game animals. Thus 
we have the making of non-export laws, and 
the levying upon the non-resident of shoot- 
ing licenses, the money from which source 
swells the working protection fund. There 
are now less than a dozen States in the 
Union which do not restrict the export of 
game, and not many that fail to exact a 
shooting license; it would be still better if 
a gun license was demanded of all alike, 
residents and non-residents. 

For this great improvement in the popular 
attitude towards game protection, a few 
organizations are largely answerable. The 
Boone and Crockett Club, the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, and the League of 
American Sportsmen have been very ener- 
getic in their practical endeavors to punish 
violations of the laws, in securing needed 
legislation and in interesting the people in 
the cause of protection, through expounding 
its material value for all citizens, whether 
or not they are sportsmen. An idea of 
what has been accomplished may be had by 
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a study of the complete digest of the game 
laws of this country and Canada, which have 
been compiled by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and are published in this number of 
OUTING. 

Reports froin the North and West indicate 
that deer and moose and caribou have come 
through the year in excellent condition and 
numbers; even despite pot-hunting, which 
the wretchedly incompetent, not to say 
negative, Game Commission does not stop, 
the deer are said to be holding their own in 
the Adirondacks. Forbidding hounding 
was the best law ever passed by the New 
York Legislature, and is answerable for the 
increase of game in the North Woods. 

The birds, too, appear to have done better 
than ever—for which, no doubt, the Lacey 
law is largely responsible—quail and grouse 
are reported in fair quantity and good 
health; quail are especially plentiful in the 
South, it is said. As usual the killing of 
birds by the farmers, before the opening of 
the season, has nearly spoiled what prairie- 
chicken shooting remains in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, and the Dakotas. No 
type of man in America “cuts off his nose 
to spite his face” so often as the farmer— 
and he appears to be a particularly insen- 
sible clod out Minnesota and Dakota way. 


The sudden death of Mr. Cheney 


Death of at his home (Glens Falls, N. Y.), 
Albert Se eae 
loses New Yorkers one of the 
Nelson : : : 
most efficient and honest public 
Cheney. 


servants we have ever had; and 
takes from America a pisciculturist who 
had no superior in his profession, and 
very few equals. He was born a farmer’s 
boy about fifty-five years ago, with a pas- 
sion for angling, which gave the direction 
to his life. He was one of the first in 
America to undertake the artificial propa- 
gation of fish, and after rendering great 
assistance to the U. 8. Fish Commission, 
which brought him much favorable notice, 
he was appointed N. Y. State Fish Culturist 
in 1895. From that day to his death Mr. 
Cheney’s work was marked by such talent 
and practicability as to have given him 
renown wherever fish culture is recognized. 
In all that related to the stocking of waters 
he was pre-eminent, and his paper in this 
number of OvuTInG will be found of great 
value to those interested in the subject. 
And Mr. Cheney was a sportsman, too, every 
inch of him! Peace be to his ashes! 


He who would forecast the 


= it ,* coming football season is “ more 
Outlook to be pitied than censured”’; 


yet the data afforded by grad- 
uations, withdrawals, ete., and the destina- 
tions of football players from the leading 
academies provide, at least, some basis for 
estimating the prospects of the more im- 
portant elevens. 

Harvard has lost Daly and Fincke, quar- 
terbacks; Hallowell, end; Lawrence, tackle; 
Kendall, Sawin and Parker, halves; Ellis, 
fullback; and several good substitutes, in- 
cluding Gierasch. There remain Captain 
Campbell, Ristine and Bowditch, ends; 
Eaton and Graydon, tackles; Sargent, 
center; Barnard, guard; Kernan and Devens, 
halves, and Stillman, fullback. While the 
loss of so many exemplars of what might be 
called the new Harvard spirit is heavier than 
in four years, there remains the nucleus of 
a strong eleven. Mr. Reid will act as head 
coach, and his ability to get work out of men 
is second only to that of Mr. Dibblee. The 
outlook, therefore, may be set down as fairly 
good. Extraordinary efforts must be made 
if the eleven at any stage is to equal the 
record of last year’s team against Pennsyl- 
vania, but especially miust Harvard get a 
new and more forceful attack than it em- 
ployed last year against either Pennsyl- 
vania or Yale. 

Yale’s fine team of last season shares the 
fate of many which have gone: before. 
Several years of hard work were represented 
in the upbuilding of Captain Brown’s eleven, 
only to see it scattered after a brief but glo- 
rious period of triumph. Of the fourteen 
men who played against Princeton and 
Harvard, seven (Brown, Coy, Fincke, Still- 
man, Wear, Cook and Dupee) have been 
graduated and will not return; one (Olcott) 
has been graduated, but may return; two 
(Sharpe and Hale) have left college and 
Bloomer is ineligible. This leaves only 
Captain Gould, end; Sheldon, guard; Chad- 
wiek, half; Rafferty, substitute end, and 
Holt, substitute center. Goss, who would 
have made the team last year had he been 
eligible, will be on hand, and there is first- 
class other line material besides. On paper, 
there is no denying that Yale’s chances are 
not of the brightest, but in actual fact it is 
to be remembered that Yale last year 
showed the most advanced game played; 
and the gray matter which developed it is 
still doing business. 
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Princeton’s excellent outlook is based on 
a very strong coterie of coaches, and the 
return of a large number of experienced 
players and several unusually promising 
accessions in the Freshman class. Only 
Mattis, fullback, and Little, end, have 
graduated; while Losey has left college, and 
Dana, the best player in last year’s line, 
may not be out, by reason of injuries 
received last year. Of those who remain, 
Captain Pell, Sheffield and Butkiewicz are 
candidates for tackle; Wright and Mills for 
guards, Davis, Roper and Poe for ends; 
Meier and Vanderhoef for quarterbacks; 
McClave, McCord, Henry and Hodgman for 
halfbacks, and Underhill for fullback. 
Barney and Botchford, who enter from 
Andover, are promising line candidates, and 
there are other good men in view. Mr. Lea, 
who is to direct the development of the 
eleven, has had considerable recent success 
as a coach, and the poor record of the 1900 
team will be greatly bettered. 

The superficial observer regards Pennsyl- 
vania’s outlook as darker than since Mr. 
Woodruff became coach in 1892, but in 
reality it is brighter, because some of the 
losses of old men will be distinct gains, and 
Pennsylvania should be able to shake off 
the ill-advised plan of largely depending for 
success upon the herculean efforts of one or 
two extraordinary players. The University 
has been fortunate in having had on hand 
some remarkably strong players, around 
whom the plays were built; there were 
Woodruff and Wharton, and then Hare and 
McCracken, whose work has never been sur- 
passed. From seven to nine of last year’s 
team are not available, and the style of 
game is pretty apt to be changed. The 
lost are McCracken, fullback; McCloskey, 
center; Hare, guard; Wallace and Horner, 
tackles; Hodge, end; Gardiner, quarter, 
and Potter, half; Graves, quarter, Zimmer- 
man, tackle, and Teas, guard, are also 
likely not to be on hand. This is the 
dark side of the picture. On the other 
hand, the Freshman eleven of 1900 was 
more successful than any similar organiza- 
tion at Pennsylvania in recent years; it con- 
tained a heavy forward of promise, Mitchell, 
and several other men who should make 
Varsity material in the near future. There 
are, too, several likely candidates among 
the oarsmen, and the entering class will 
contain a number of men, among them 
Donaldson of last year’s Penn Charter team. 
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If the new coaching system at Pennsylvania 
results in the development of team work 
rather than individual brilliancy, the eleven 
‘nay be a strong one; in that direction lies 
its chance of success. 

Columbia will lose Morley, one of the best 
halfbacks in the country; Wright, guard; 
Coffin, tackle, and several others of her “‘ All- 
America” aggregation of 1900. Last year 
Columbia played, at one time or another, ten 
men who had been members of other college 
teams from Maine to California. Of the 
men who remain, Weekes and Berrien will 
play back of the line; Sykes, the quarter- 
back, whose college course commenced at 
Bowdoin ten years ago, will probably yield 
to persuasion; Van Hoevenberg will play 
end; Austin, Knapp and Smythe will furnish 
the tackles, and Niezer, a former Notre 
Dame player, will fill in asa guard. The can- 
didates, new and old, will be taken into 
summer training quarters two weeks before 
the University opens, in order to get a full 
month of work before meeting Harvard on 
October 12th. 

The general Middle Western football out- 
look is, perhaps, better than the Eastern—the 
available material being of evener strength. 
I am sorry to note the long preliminary 
training periods which have been taken, 
notably by Minnesota. In the East, Col- 
umbia is the only one to gather its forces 
away from university grounds—two weeks 
before term time. 


The status of the game will not 
be affected this season by the 
slight changes made in the 
rules by the Committee— 
indeed, these amounted to 
little else than clearing up some rather ob- 
scure points. The question of keeping six 
men in the line until the ball is snapped, 
is one which thoroughly informed and 
unprejudiced friends of the game have ad- 
vocated; but the Committee took no notice 
of it. It is hard to bring about a change 
when the majority of a committee, by very 
reason of the style of game at their own 
colleges, cannot approach the subject with 
unbiased minds. 

There is one matter, however, which the 
Committee should lose no time in acting 
upon unequivocally; and that is in instruct- 
ing umpires to invariably interpret the rules 
as they read. A great many of the troubles 
in the game to-day originate not so much 


Interpret 
Football 
Rules 
Technically. 
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from faults of the rules, or even so much 
from incompetent officials, as from the gen- 
erally accepted idea that an umpire should 
not inflict a penalty unless he thinks the 
offense affected the play. This is a 
violation of the spirit of the game, and a 
dangerous precedent to establish; besides 
often doing rank injustice to a player, who, 
finding some petty offenses overlooked, 
continues until he is penalized at a critical 
point in the game. 

If all officials would interpret rules tech- 
nically, more attention would be given their 
observance, and the character of the game 
tremendously improved. This is not theory, 
itisa fact as revealed to me in watching both 
coaching and officiating. Mr. Paul Dashiel, 
the best umpire we have, has said on occa- 
sion that he believed in using discretion as to 
giving a penalty or not. Mr. Dashiel may 
be able to do what his imitators would fail 
miserably in attempting. The position of 
umpire is a very hard one, but it would be 
filled much more satisfactorily to all con- 
cerned if the umpire were given to under- 
stand that he is expected to enforce the 
rules literally. This would reduce the de- 
cisions of judgment, and make the work less 
difficult. To this end all obsolete rules, such, 
for instance, as the one forbidding tackling 
below the knees, should be annulled. 


There has been great improve- 
ment recently in the ethics of col- 
lege sport, and especially in foot- 
ball in the Missouri River section, 
for which Clark W. Hethering- 
ton, Director of Athletics at the 
Section. Miss ‘i Colleee, is largely ‘A. 
Missouri College, is largely _ re 
sponsible. This section has included some 
of the most flagrant offenders in all the 
college sport world, for here was the home of 
the notorious Kansas City Medics, the Wash- 
burn College (Kansas), and the Washington 
College (St. Louis), three of the most un- 
principled offenders T have ever known. 

The Medics are, perhaps, hopeless; appar 
ently they are too deeply tainted, and are 
lacking college officials who are strong enough 
to purge the athletic body. This year, I hear, 
none of the college teams in this section will 
play them; it is the right decision, and I 
heartily commend it. 

The campaign for clean sport has met with 
great success; practically all the institutions 
worthy the name have adopted the Chicago 
Conference rules; Ottawa, Washburn and 


Cleaning 
Up 

the 
Missouri 
River 


Emporia Normal College, in Kansas; Wash- 
ington and the American School of Osteo- 
pathy in Missouri—schools which outraged 
the canons of amateur sport last autumn— 
these and others less prominent have all 
adopted the rules. Kansas University has 
appointed Mr. George Foster their athletic 
manager, and he, I think, may be relied upon 
to cut out some of the unwholesomeness 
which has clung to the sport of this college. 
The fight has been an exceedingly bitter and 
hard one, and there is yet much work to do 
—but I think that with the vigilance which 
is always necessary to keep athletics pure, 
the battle is won. 


It is not likely that Duffy’s Eng- 
lish performance of running 100 
yards on grass in 9% seconds will 
f be accepted as a record by the 
or : airs : 
Dutty. Amateur Athletic Association of 

England. There was only one 
watch on him and the track is a bad 
one. Indeed, records are rarely given in 
England unless made at the championship 
meeting or on the London Athletic Club 
grounds, at Stamford Bridge. Duffy’s best 
authentic English 100 yards was one yard 
inside 10 seconds at the L. A. C. games 
when he won the handicap event from 
scratch. 

O’Connor’s jump of 24 feet 114 inches has 
not yet been acted upon, but will probably 
be passed, as I hear the measurements and 
the take-off were right. 


No | 
English 
Record 


After twelve years of un- 
successful endeavor, W. A. 
Larned’s attainment of na- 
tional honors, through the 
winning of the All-Comers 
and the default of the 1900 
champion, Malcolm Whitman, was as pleas- 
ing to his friends as, no doubt, it was to him- 
self. He has been in rare form all this 
season; his brilliant periods being more 
frequent and longer sustained than in any 
year of his career; his defeat of Beals Wright 
in the All-Comers’ final was especially bril- 
liant, and fittingly closed the Newport 
tournament. Mr. Larned, since his first 
appearance, has been always able, during 
his best periods, to beat any other American; 
but the invariable stumbling-block to his 
success at Newport has been the brevity of 
his best periods and the length of his poorer 
ones. Erratic play has deprived Mr. 
Larned of many lawn-tennis honors; whether 
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it would have come forward this, as 
it did last, year tolose him the match with 
Whitman, had the latter defended his title, 
is hard to say; I am inclined to think it 
would not have interfered. 

An interesting feature of the Newport 
tournament was the appearance of Mr. 
Clarence Hobart, who won the All-Comers in 
1891, and has continued among our fore- 
most players, though using the same style as 
he did ten years ago. His entrance in the 
tournaments of the season—and he has had 
his fair measure of successes, including a 
victory over Wright—is much to be com- 
mended; it is an example a half dozen of the 
old experts should follow. 


Two features of the U. S. 


National G. Association champion- 
Golf ay : : ; 
._«,. ship at Northfield, N. J., 
Championship __ ; 
were memorable: (1) the 
Form. 


ease with which the really 
first-class golfers negotiated the course; (2) 
the rapidity with which defeated players 
left town. Why Northfield was chosen for 
the National event, only the U. 8. G. A.’s 
Executive Committee can tell. It is a 
resort course open to the guests of any one 
of the houses of the Atlantic City hotel 
syndicate, and is, therefore, ineligible to 
U.S. G. A. membership; it does not demand 
such golf as several other courses that are 
eligible and more accessible. Owing partly to 
the less difficult course, and partly to the 
improvement steadily making in the native 
game, the scores in the qualifying round 
were the lowest ever miade. Mr. Travis lead 
with 157 again&t the 166 which gave him the 
medal last year at Garden City. The lowest 
of the qualifying thirty-two this year was 
175 against 187 in 1900; and 113 finished 
of the 124 that started. Some of the sur- 
prises included the failure to qualify of 
Messrs. John Reid, Jun. (176); C. Hitchcock, 
Jun. (176), and of the western champion, 
Phelps B. Hoyt (178), and the one-time 
western title holder, W. Waller (178). 
Messrs. Jasper Lynch, Daniel Chauncey and 
H. R. Sweny were a long way down the list. 
The entries were rather more representative 
than hitherto, owing to the better date for 
the tournament and the increasing form; 
there is no doubt that better average golf 
marked the play throughout. (See sum- 
mary on page 122.) 

The best three matches of the week were 
Lockwood vs. Holabird, Egan vs. Pyne, 


and Travis vs. Douglas. Holabird is a 
young westerner of much promise, but he 
met Mr. Lockwood with the latter in one 
of his playing moods and could not hold 
him, although showing a very strong game. 
Mr. Lockwood at times is perfect, again 
he falls off materially; he seems to tire. 
Playing unsteadily a day later he was 
beaten by Mr. Seeley, who, however, re- 
vealed a forceful game and one which sug- 
gested something better than the faint- 
hearted display he made against Mr. Egan 
in the semi-finals. Mr. Egan is also a young 
westerner who first gave indications of high 
class golf, about a year ago; although he 
arned his victory over Mr. Pyne, yet he 
had too, the better of the luck. Mr. Pyne 
does his natural golfing talent injustice. 
Mr. Travis had no trying out until he met 
Mr. Douglas, and then he won a close and 
exciting match, decisively. Although these 
two rightfully belong together on scratch, 
yet the play of Mr. Travis this year con- 
vinces me that he is the better in match 
play. He deserved to win; he gave Mr. 
Douglas life several times in the after- 
noon round, which he did not play so 
well as the morning eighteen holes; his 
long game had the distance, if not the 
direction of Mr. Douglas’s, while on the 
green he was quite the superior. Mr. 
Douglas excelled in approaching, especially 
in the short approach, which he makes with 
consummate skill. Mr. Travis used a rubber 
filled ball to which, on the grounds, was 
commonly ascribed his improved long game; 
Last year Mr. Douglas was almost invariably 
from twenty to thirty yards the better on 
the drive. It is quite as likely that Mr. 
Travis’s painstaking and constant practice 
is as answerable this year for the greater 
length of his drives, as it was last year, for 
his better showing in this respect over 1899. 
Sportsmen are very thankful 


Free-board to the U. S. G. Association 
Golfers for the recent amendment of 
Outlawed. 7 


its rules which disqualify an 
amateur who receives free transportation 
and free board, or whose club dues are re- 
mitted by the club or not paid by himself. 
There need henceforth be no confusion 
among the U. 8S. G. A. officials as to their 
duty concerning an evil which seriously men- 
aces the wholesomeness of the game; we 
trust the activity in rule making implies 
corresponding activity by the U.S.G. A. in 
uncovering rather than shielding culprits. 
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LOWLY but surely what were the mere 
gunners of this country are developing 

into sportsmen, and one of the strongest 
proofs of their advancement is to be found in 
the rational game law and its rigid enforce- 
Thanks to the efforts of a few honest 
publications and a few far-seeing men in be- 
half of protective measures which will protect, 
the outlook for sport is now more encouraging 


ment. 


than for many a year. 

Under the heading “ A Matter of Sentiment,” 
Forest and Stream editorially speaks of “The 
lively sentiment displayed on the one hand by 
mankind for the things which are rare, or 
which have passed away, and, on the other 
hand, the apathy displayed for the things 
which exist in common abundance,” ete. 
Good! and to save ourselves from the fate of 
Bret Harte’s hero, Milton Perkins, of White 
Pine, who suffered from an “‘ excess of sentiment 
that left the noble Perkins in a week without a 
cent ’—let us take care that our game does not 
become a mere sentimental memory. A bit of 
sound common sense in the matter of taking 
care of what we have is miles better than sen- 
timent concerning what is lost. ‘“Them’s 
my sentiments” anyway, and the old dog 
looks up, thumps the floor with his tail and 
seems to ask, “Is it bout game? Them’s my 


sentiments, too!” 


From Illinois come reports of an abundance 
of quail, the like of which has not been observed 
these many years. From Minnesota, the state- 
ments of well-informed men prove an abun- 
dance of grouse and quail. Last winter was 
easy on game, and from all I can learn from 
reliable sources, there is better “ chicken” and 
quail shooting in Minnesota this season than 
has been enjoyed in many years. The new 
Minnesota law hit hard at those who wanted 
to ship their game, as it forbade shipment. 
The rather drastic ruling will, by a later ar- 
rangement, not interfere with genuine sports- 
men, who will be allowed to send their game 
to their homes. This is a rational modifica- 
tion, which does not allow shipping for sale. 
North Dakota, too, has a great crop of feathers 
this season. 

Many parts of Wisconsin are well stocked 
with “chickens,” which term includes sharp- 
tail and pinnated grouse, while the reports 
from the Canadian plains, especially from 
Alberta, tell of a grand supply of all grouse, 
and waterfowl innumerable. 


‘sean the surrounding country. 


For all shooting, when the weather is reason- 
able, the best outer garb is medium-weight 
duck of the “dead-grass” tint. This is light, 
strong and inconspicuous wherever placed, 
especially on sand or among marshy growths. 
The best gun is a light twelve-gauge cylinder, 
and the best ammunition for the uplands is any 
of the leading smokeless powders and an ounce of 
number eight shot. This, properly directed at 
reasonable range, will stop any upland game. 


r 
Tur woodcock, at this season, is frequently 
One may find acres of rich, 
, 


a baffling fellow. 
moist soil, with “borings” and “droppings” 
galore—evidence that many birds feed there— 
vet only a straggler may be flushed. Under 
such conditions, a knowledge of the habits of 
the birds is invaluable. If you fail to find 
them on what is unquestionably their feeding- 
ground, mount a fence or stump and carefully 
Remember 
the cock is a night feeder, and he may spend 
the day dozing in the shade of some thick cover 
a mile or two from the feeding-grounds. If 
there be clumps of thicket or fields of tall corn 
in the vicinity, beat them thoroughly, espe- 
cially the corn. When working a cornfield, 
move with the rows and make it a rule to shoot 
at the glimpse of a feather, or at the spot where 
the bird disappears. Tall corn looks formid- 
able, but it won’t stop even small shot. Many 
men work a dog very close in corn and keep, 
as they needs must, whistling or talking to 
him. I put a small bell on mine and let him 
go. When the bell stops, “I’m it.” Even a 
high-headed dog will not range very wide in 
such cover, and I would rather lose a bird now 
and then than be forever rating a free-moving 
dog and possibly spoiling him for wide free 
work in the open. Many good dogs do not 
care to retrieve cock; these should be made to 
point dead. One of my best dogs would 
pucker his lips with a most disgusted expres- 
sion every time he was ordered to pick up a 
bird. He would eagerly hunt and staunchly 
point live ones, but the dead cock, for some 
reason, appeared to be offensive to him. 
Otherwise he was a fine retriever. After I 
had found a beauty lying among his tracks, I 
concluded that Don had some grudge against 
cock and was not to be depended upon when 
out of sight. After that I made him point 
dead, which he always willingly did. His was 
not an isolated case, for I have seen a number 
of fine dogs do the same. 
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In a hilly country, the average sportsman 
naturally would expect to find cock about the 
ereeks and swales of the lowest valleys. Un- 
doubtedly most of the cock feed in the valleys, 
but when “sign” is abundant, yet birds are 
not found, thoroughly beat the cover about 
the bases and half way up the hillsides. This 
rule will be found an excellent one in Northern 
New York and Pennsylvania, where there are 
more summer cock than most sportsmen 
imagine. The famous gorge of Niagara, too, 
will repay a search. 

Somehow the papers of late appear to have 
a deal to say about the woodchuck, and one 
or two sporting publications have mentioned 
the beast and the delightful possibilities of 
hunting it with the small-bore rifle. Why is 
this? If there be an animal unworthy of a 
sportsman’s consideration, it surely is the poor 
old chuck. I know he tunnels where the 
farmer does not want him and that he occa- 
sionally is mischievous in other ways, but why 
should sportsmen trouble his simple life? He 
affords a mark for the small rifles, I know, 
but the small rifle would find as easy and as 
satisfactory a mark in an old hat at the same 
range. I cannot say that I have a good word 
for chuck hunters, rifle or no rifle. If pump- 
ing lead into a wretched, squatting marmot 
be sport, then let us breed bantam pocket 
beagles, quicken the action of our hobby 
horses and boldly spur o’er hill and dale on 
the trail of the fierce and crafty short-tailed 
field mouse. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks “ How shall I cure 
my year-old setter of gunshyness?” It de- 
pends upon the case, and a deal more upon 
the doctor in charge. I have seen bad cases 
cured by the careful administration of about 
an ounce of lead at a rise of about six feet, 
but these were very bad cases in more ways 
than one. I fancy that gunshyness is chiefly 
owing to one of two causes—excessive nerv- 
ousness of temperament—possibly owing to 
in-breeding—or to mistakes on the part of 
the young trainer when first handling the 
puppy. Many setter puppies of the more 
fashionable strains are so nervous that only 
the wisest and gentlest of handlers can do 
anything with them. Such a puppy in the 
hands of an inexperienced amateur of hasty 
temper would almost certainly be ruined. If 
my correspondent’s puppy is of good hunting 
stock, has not been abused, and shows ordi- 
nary vivacity, he might be experimented with 
as follows: Chain him up and make him miss 
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one regular meal. Get an old pistol and cap 


‘ 


it, making sure it is empty. Prepare a nice 
mess of food in a pan, stand where the dog 
can see you and the food, but at a distance 
from him, get him eager for the fare, then 
snap the cap and immediately place the food 
within his reach. If he appears nervous at 
the sound of the cap, make much of him, but 
snap no more caps at that meal. Should he 
not mind the cap, take the food from him 
after he has had a few mouthfuls, back off 
a few yards, holding the food in sight, snap 
another cap and promptly restore the food. 
He will soon understand that the noise of the 
cap is harmless and that it means food for 
him. Once he has grasped this idea, put a 
pinch of powder and a trifle of wadding in 
the pistol and begin again at long range. Be 
sareful not to terrify him, and always follow 
the report with something good to eat. The 
load in the pistol should be gradually in- 
creased until the dog shows no fear of a full 
charge. Days may pass before he will stand 
a lond report, but cautious teaching at this 
stage will sometimes accomplish wonders, and 
in any event it is better to take plenty of 
time at home, than to have trouble and per- 
haps spoil a puppy in the field. 


Ayoruer exasperating fault, which not a 
few high bred and well-broken dogs develop, 
is sulking in the field. It may happen that 
your dog will range freely and work enthusi- 
astically for a couple of hours, then suddenly 
at a sharp word, or for some unknown reason, 
he quits. I have seen many otherwise fine 
dogs sulk in this way, and the fault is apt to 
become worse and worse as the dog ages. I 
am inclined to think that pointers sulk more 
frequently than setters, but this idea may be 
the result of circumstances. Certain it is that 
the worst sulker I ever saw was a pointer, and 
the exasperating feature of his case was that 
when he chose to do his best, he was a rare 
good dog. Later, lowned a pup by him. The 
pup was very like his sire, and I remember 
being chaffed upon my selection. “That pup’s 
too like his father—he’ll curl up on you some 
day,” was the opinion of the talent. It proved 
a bright pup, a naturally fast free ranger, with 
average intelligence and nose. As he was sen- 
sitive, I never laid whip on him, and in time he 
got to going great guns—in fact, owing to my 
encouragement, he became almost too fast for 
his nose, which was never strictly first-class. 
However, he could cover country and find 
birds, and.I shot two and three days a week 
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over him for two seasons. The third season 
he was, as he should have been, at his best, 
and everybody knew that I had “ quite a dog.”’ 
One day Bob was going like a cup-yacht to 
windward, when, to my amazement, he 
suddenly slowed down, looked at me in a 
sneaky sort of way—and curled up! 

The woodland shadows caught a remark of 
mine which perhaps had better be left there; 
then I marched straight to the fence, climbed 
it, went into the cover, took a bird from my 
coat, tossed it into the brush and fired one 
shot. In a moment there was a crash at the 
fence and Bob came hot foot.’ “Seek dead, 
Bob,” was my sole greeting, and presently he 
located the bird. 

Never again did Bob cur! up. For two more 
seasons he did grand work, then he was 
poisoned. Had I punished, or taken 
too much notice of him upon the occa- 
sion in question, I am convinced he would 
have sulked outright and so have established 
the habit. If one of my readers finds himself 
in a like predicament, he might be wise in 
trying my remedy. Whipping will do no good; 
it is one of those cases where an ounce of 
“jolly” is worth a cord of clubs. 


Wim the advent of the big game season 
come the usual inquiries. Needless to say, 
the great majority of querists are what the 
plainsmen term “Tenderfoot”—i. e., green 
hands at the game. And can’t they ask ques- 
tions. 

Before proceeding further, let me frankly 
state to all novices this important fact—I 
cannot undertake to tell you how you may 
“surely get” deer and larger game. I can 
tell where it may be got, but the getting of 
it mainly rests with you. There is a deal 
more necessary than the mere going to a good 
locality if one intends to succeed at big game 
hunting. The expert can take care of his 
own interests, but the novice must depend 
upon others. Therefore he surely must have 
a guide—and let me say right here that a 
good guide is well worth the sum he demands 
for his services. 

Is it moose? Then the easiest reached 
grounds are in Maine, say with headquarters 
at one of the small stations on the Bangor 
and Aroostook, or on Moosehead Lake. There 
are quite a number of moose, a few caribou, 
and plenty of deer and grouse in the Maine 
woods. Immediately to the north lies the 


great moose and bear region of New Bruns- 





wick, where also are fair numbers of caribou. 
Away further north is a grand big game region 
—the Tamiscaminque and Abittibi country. 
This is practically new ground and is reached 
via C, P. R. from Montreal to Mattawa, thence 
by a new railroad to the ground. There is 
plenty of big game there and fairly good 
accommodation and guides, Still further 
away is the region north of Winnipeg city— 
a first-class locality for moose. Then away 
across the northern plains, north of Edmon- 
ton, spreads a vast moose range, which holds 
good plumb to Alaska. 

For caribou, the best ground in the world 
to-day, undoubtedly, is Newfoundland. After 
that the Barren Grounds of the Canadian 
Northwest, and third, the British Columbia 
ranges. More accessible, and good grounds 
too, lie to the north of Quebec city. These 
are reached via the Quebec and Lake St. 
John Railway. The north shore of Lake Su- 
perior is no bad country, nor are New 
Brunswick and northern Maine. 

For elk, one must seek our own extreme 
west and the foothills of the Rockies. Here 
also is one of the strongholds of that grim 
ruffian, the grizzly bear. 

Antelope are now uncertain quarry, north- 
ern Assiniboia being about the best ground, 
and next the Badlands, 

Some of the most convenient and the surest 
of deer hunting is to be had in our own Adi- 
rondacks. Indeed, I might go so far as to 
say that the Adirondacks offer the best chance 
to an inexperienced man, Deer hunting in the 
Adirondacks has been so systematic that 
about all the novice has to do is to secure a 
good guide, obey instructions, and hold 
straight when his chance comes. Distance 
may lend enchantment, and one may hear 
rosy accounts of more remote districts, yet I 
should advise the average New York ian to 
stick to his own State for his deer hunting. 
The Upper Peninsula of Michigan, portions of 
Wisconsin and of Minnesota and Maine, also 
contain a generous supply of deer. Another, 
and a very good ground too, lies.in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario—the Haliburton country, 
reached by train from Toronto, There are 
bear there too, and, of course, grouse. In 
fact, there is good country in Ontario as far 
as North Bay. 

Ar the National Shooting Bund tournament, 
held in San Francisco, the Stevens-Pope rifle 
carried off nearly all the prizes. 


Ik. W. Sanpys 
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Twenty-first Annual Championship of the U.S. National Lawn Tennis Ass’n—Newport Casino, Aug. 13-21, 1901 


Preliminary Round. First Round. Second Round. Third Round. Fourth Round. Final. Winner of All Comers, 
L. E. Ware ......+... , 
4 oe ~ Sie | Ware, 60, 6-1, 61...... 


Harry Ocelrichs ....... ' Seabury 6-4, 6-2, 6-1.. Ware, 6-1, 6-4, 6-2 
Joseph Seabury ...... { tha 


| 
C. Sever. aaa ve} Mahoney, by default. . Ware, 6-2, 6-2, 6-1 ) 
2 J 





t Avery, 6-0, 6-2, 6-1..... | 
































r & Mahoney... 
Le Baron Adams os Avere. 60:65. 64 
H. E. Avery By recess: isi urvrt anos Leonard, 6s, 
E. W. Leonard........ § 7, d, by default.. 
Ewing Stille ........ wipspins eed feet 
R. G. . eughan... : -} Vaughan, 46, ee, Leonard, 6-4,3-6, 6-3, 6-1 
Crawfor ison..... #] 
Ry } Wright, 7-5, 2-6, 6-2, | Larned, 6 2, 6-8, 6-2 ) 
J. R. ~y 3 oe" eee 2-6, 6-83 ) Stevens, 8-6, 6-4, 6-0.. ‘Le 9 D0 wy UO, 
re al os Stevens, 6-4, 6-2, 6-3... { W. A. Larned. } 
F. B. Alexander . 6-1, 7-5, 8-6 
7... } Alexander, 61, 61,62) w. A. Larned, 62, - | | 
W. A Larned... ; Larned, 6-0, 6-2, 6-2 ... j sai | W. A. Larned, 
Deg Bavidge - =. : Bldridge,61,62,4660) by default J 
Wit. Boulke.. Z em ke, 6-1, 6-3, 6-0.. 1 
J.J. Astor ........... Foulke, 6-2, 62, 64 . E. P. Larned, 
Pr oo. : McEnroe, by default . | E. P. Larned, [ ene | 
& FP. Larned. nsca, } Larned, 61, 62, 6-9... " iby default 
bs Gas ‘ + Larned, 
D. F, Appleton, 2d..., § Appleton, 2d, 6-0,6-1,60 | iia ie ti  Larnet, os 64,64 
L. Wilmerding _... } Little, 6-8, 86, 86 j mene ig 
BD Pattie... secs. $ Poa a aa Little, 6-1, 63, 6-4 
AT Mele Sr....... Mundy, by default ... ) Karts, 60, 68,60 | | 
rR “Ade - Kurtz, 6-0, 6-2, 6-0..... 
wb marie .------: | Kurts, 61,68,60. ... | Little, | 
: <a eenee i ; 6-3, 10-8, 1-6, 6-1 
W. J. Clothier..... .. 5 Clothier, 6-0, 6-1, 6-1... l Larned, by default 
E. P. Fisch Clothier, 6-2, 6-0, 6-1.. } “Sharan 190 
‘Aifred Stillman. .., ¢ Stillman, by default. j ‘te nethier. P 
ok a Paret, 6-3, 6-3, 6-2...... Lp wai talk aia a 7 6-1, 0-6, 6-3, 4-6, 6-4 | 
Sn aret, 5-7, 6-3, 9-7, 6- 
¥ cs EIS. 7 Read, by default...... ' Wolpe, eee 
D. F. 2 Davis, 6-2, 61, 6-2...... 
Fiolcombe ; t Davis, 1-6, 6-2, 6-3, 6-4... M. D. Whitman, j 
G. 8. Keyes gE iy ee... - in Champion 1900. 
c L. Childs, alan i Wright, 6-2, 63, 6-1... bw eas. right, 6-2, 8-6, 6-8 | 
wok pees rig a 
aes coe eere. . § Pierson, by default... ‘ Wright, 6-3, 8-6, 6-4 
Louis DeForest... | DeForest, by default. — 09,63,00) 1p warsana Bo. Wee emPiomshiP Doubles 
Clarence Hobart...... t ’ are an C. Wright Ware and Wright, - 
A. F. Fuller........ 1) ¢ Hobart, 62, 60, 63.. Winners of Eastern Doubles | 6-1, 2-6, 6-0,4-6, 6-1 | Davee yp. 
F. B. Alexander and R. D Little f Davis and’ Ward, f Champions 1901 
Winners of Western Doubles Jj Champions 1900 | pone 


















168 J.G. Thorp, Oakley, Mass .. 
173. Hugo R. Johnstone, W ashington 


Thorp, 

lup 
175 L.Livingston,Jr.,Westbrook,L.I Livingston, 
171 


160 Findlay 8S. Douglas, Nassau, L. I. } Douglas, 
174 
F. O.Reinhart, Baltusrol,N. J... 


5 up, 3 to play 


166 P.H. Jennings, Burlington, Vt 
172 D.P. Fredericks, Oil City, Pa . . 


. U Jennings, 

: 2 up, 1 toplay 
175 E. M. Byers, Pittsburg.. : J 
171 A.H.Smith, HuntingtonV Py, Pa 7 up, 6 to play 
Travis, 

5 up, 3 to play 


157. WalterJ.Travis,GardenCity,L.1 . 
173. J. E. Porter, Pittsburg . 


5 
} Byers, 
j 


Macdonald, 
ou G. McDonald, Florida... lup 


174 ©. B. Macdonald, Chicago. 
175 
*Finals postponed on death of the President. 





3 to play 
Livingston, 


3 up, | | 
2to play 


Summary Amateur C ay eu U. S. Golf Association 
Northfield, N. J., Sept. 9-13, 1901. 
Quali- 
ying Sept.9 Sept. 10. Sept. 11 Sept. 12. Sept. 13. Sept. 14 
Score. 
171 Percy R. Pyne, 2d, Princeton... . on Pyne 
170 Oliver Perrin, Pt. Judith, R. I.. 5 up, 3toplay | Pyne, 
r 3 up, 
166 A.M. Reid, St. Andrews, N. Y.. Reid, | 2to play | 
174 ©. M. Hamilton, Baltusrol,N.J. 3 up, 2 to play } i 
f Egan, } 
165 Walter Egan, Chicago....... } Egan, | l up 
170 John Ward, Fox Hills, 8. I 12up,10toplay | Egan, 
t 4 up, 
171 W.C. Fownes,Jr., Pittsburg..... } Fownes, | 3 to play | | : 
161 L. P. Myers, Fox Hills, S.1]...... 2up,ltoplay J : Egan 
11 up 7 
168 Charles H. Seeley, Weeburn,Conn. Seeley, | { 10to play 
170 E.A. Darby, Philadelphia.. . 4 up, 3 to play Seeley, | 
9 up, i 
172 H.C. Fownes, Pittsburg. ....... } Fownes ( 8 to play 
168 W.P.Smith,HuntingtonValley,Pa 2up J | Seeley, 
r 6 2. 
165 Wm.Holabird,Jr.,Glen View, Ill. . } Holabird, | 1 toplay 
170 Allan Kennaday,Montelair,N.J. . 12 up, 10 to play ‘ Lockwood | 
4 up, 
173. A.G.Lockwood, Allston, Mass.... ¢ Lockwood, J 3toplay | 
172 L.L. Harban, Washington. ..... 5 lup x ws 
172 R.E. Griscom, Philadelphia ... . Gristom, ) 
173 A.D. P. Gallagher, Philadelphia. 3 up, 1 to play Douglas, 
> 10up, 
9 to play 
7 George A. Ormiston, Pittsburg . lup Douglas 
4 up, 
| Travis 
$ Lupin | 
38 boles 
Jennings, 
7 up, | 
5 to play 
J Travis 
3 up, 


1 toplay 





Travis, 
7 up, 
6to play J 


ROQUE CHAMPIONSHIP. 


19TH ANNUAL TOURNAMENT OF THE NATIONAL ROQUE ASSOCIATION AT NORWICH, CONN., AUG. 19-24. 


“HE large number of clubs; the growing 

enthusiasm; the condition of the courts, 
and the long-coveted rubber borders, united in 
making this vear’s tournament the most ex- 
citing yet held. 


SUMMARY OF LEADING PLAYERS’ GAMES. 
Won Lost 
1 


sf H. Wahly, Washington 1 3 

-C. Cox, Maiden. ...... eee, 3 
a. C. Strong, New London ...... ts 3 
H. W. Congdon, Norwich.. .. . De | 4 
P. W. Peck, Washington... ... een. ae 
B. R. Veasey, Wilmington. . . , ere, Se 
C. G. Williams, Washington. . 9 5 


In playing off tie Wahly won ens c ox, 2nd, 

Important changes were made in the ralea, 
which will be published early in October. 

Seventeen clubs were represented at the 


Tournament, viz.: 

1. Brattleboro, Vt. 5. Westchester, Pa. 

2. Bridgeport, Ct. 6. Northampton, Mass. 
3. Quaker City, Pa. 7. Columbia, Wash’n,D.C. 
4. Mansfield, Mass. 8. Wilmington, Del. 


9. Onarga, Ill. 14. Country Club, Spring- 
10. Martha’s Vnyd., Mass. field, Mass. 

11. New London, Ct. 15. Naugatuck, Ct. 

12. Hutchinson, Wash’n. 16. Capitol Hill, Wash’n. 
13. 12th St. Club, Wash’n. 17. Norwich, Ct. 


The annual championship tournaments have 
been held since 1884 at Norwich, those of 
1882 and 1883 being held at Philadelphia. 


WINNERS. 
1882. A. G. Shipman. 1892. G. W. Johnson. 
1883. G. W. Johnson. 1893. W. Knecht. 

1884. Gen. Harland. 1894. Stoo. C. Strong. 
1885. Charles Jacobus. 1895. Geo. C. Strong. 
1886. C. H. Botsford. 1896. Earle C. Butler. 
1887. A. Wambold. 1897. Sackett L. Duryea. 
1888. N. L. Bishop. 1898. W. H. Wahly. 
1889. G. W. Johnson. 1899. C. G. Williams. 
1890. George C. Strong. 1900. C. G. fm ag 
1891. Charles G. Smith. 1901. W. H. hly. 


Winners of the Van Wickle i ohong : 
1891. Geo. W. Johnson. 1897. George C. Strong. 


1892. Charles Jacobus. 1897. Earl C. Butler. 
1893. Charles Jacobus. 1898. George C. Strong. 
1894. L. P. Bryant. 1899. Sackett L. Duryea. 
1895. Charles Jacobus. 1900. Sackett L. Duryea. 


1896. George C. Strong. 1901. C. C. Cox. 
C. Jacosvs. 


POLO CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Brookline, Mass., 


Tuere were only three entries. Lakewood 
(C. R. Snowden, 1; J. M. Waterbury, Jun., 2; 
Foxhall Keene, 3; L. Waterbury, back) beat 
Myopia (Max Norman, R. G. Shaw, 2nd; 
R. L. Agassiz, Charles Wheeler) 23 goals 
to 4. Lakewood beat last year’s champi- 
ons, Dedham (C. C, Rumsey, E. M. Weld, 


Sept. 3-12. 

W. H. Goodwin, Joshua Crane, Jun.) 133 
goals to 3. Rockaway (W. A. Hazard, R. 
LaMontagne, Jun., R. J. Collier, P. F. Collier) 
won Junior Chaniadwadile:. Lakewood com- 
pletely outclassed the others; Messrs. Keene 
and L. Waterbury earned individual honors 
of the tournament. 
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ANGLING 


LURES FOR OCTOBER FISHING——NOTES. 


OR those who can afford the expense 
and have the leisure days, the oppor- 
tunities for angling are frequent and alluring 
in the month of October. If the fall season 
chances to be mild and entirely free from 
severe frosts, the waters are astir with the 
sunfishes (to which family the black basses 
belong), which come as greedily to the surface 
lure as they did in the dog days; the fishes 
of the pike family are not only in prime con- 
dition for the tables but show their best ang- 
ling conditions; even the chub, flaccid in flesh 
and somewhat inert in action during the sum- 
mer, becomes firm of muscle and gyrative 
when hooked; the minnows, which serve as 
the principal food of the fishes above named, 
seem to become more frantic and successful 
in their efforts to escape the jaws of their pur- 
suers, Which in October forage perforce for 
food more actively, owing to its greater scarc- 
ity, than in the hotter months, when the lar- 
ve and adults swarm the water. 

The best lure in this month is the live 
minnow, particularly for the sunfishes, perches 
and all members of the pike family; although 
on a mild day, when the river mist floats 
lazily upward along the hillsides, some of 
these fishes, especially the black bass, will 
rise viciously to the feathers, but there is 
no accounting for the idiosyncracies of the 
bronze backers, a number of which I have 
taken on a mild day in March, with ice at 
the pool edges. 

Of the live minnows used as baits there 
are more than a thousand species that are 
killing; in fact, the young of all species of 
fish, not excepting those known as game, will 


serve to lure the adult fins. In the Eastern 


and Middle States, the cyprinoids, of which 
there are 225 varietal forms, all of which are 
closely allied to the carp family, are very 
generally used, particularly those known 
under the popular names of chub, dace, 
darters and shiners. On the Pacific the 
leucises, also belonging to the cyprinoid 
class, are extensively used, and the young 
of the catfish are accepted everywhere as 
good lures. 


For those who seek the tarpon, or “Sava- 
nilla,”’ as he is called around Galveston, the 
toast of Texas, from the Mexican line east- 
ward to the above named city, presents the 
greatest attraction. I have seen on an Octo- 
ber day nine tarpon in the air at one time at 


Aransas Pass, Texas, and a day’s score of nine 
to ten fish to one rod is not unusual. 

In the States of Maryland and Virginia, 
particularly in Hampton Roads and around 
Chincoteague Island, the salt water fisherman 
in October revels in sport and the inland ang- 
ler finds with his feathers many responsive 
fish, while all through the Southern and South- 
western States fishing in October differs very 
little in scores and species of fish caught from 
those of the summer season. On the Pacific 
slope angling is excellent in October. 

It were idle to tell the enthusiastic trout 
angler that the bass is a nobler and harder 
fighter than the trout, and a correspondent 
very earnestly questions the fact. That one 
isolated day, when tempted by the strong words 
of a bass-loving friend, he cast his fly upon 
the surface of an hundred acre lake and failed 
to get a rise, settled the question forever in 
his mind, and “no micropterus for me’ be- 
came the fiat of the Moment and the text 
of his future angling life; and I don’t wonder 
at it. He might as well have tried to shoot 
salmon in trees as to attempt to lure the wary 
black bass from the cool recesses of a lake, 
fifty feet in depth, with its bosom as glassy 
as an unblurred mirror. Perhaps—but even 
then it would have been an _ exceptional 
triumph—had he chanced to find the water 
ruffled by a rippling breeze, a bass might 
have been struck, which on light trout tackle 
would have tingled his blood in the striking 
and taxed his best skill in handling, and our 
angler, like many others known to me, would 
soon have forgotten his old love and burned 
ardently for the new. 

Every living thing—the surface bug, the 
minnow of the shallows, the bottom creeper 
and those that lie under shore rocks, fall a 
prey to both of these fish, yet of the two, the 
bass is the more delicate feeder. Time and 
again I have taken a trout whose mouth was 
widely distended by a large crayfish or a 
young trout, and it puzzled me to understand 
how the gormandizer managed to strike my 
feathers and become hooked with his jaws 
propped wide open by the half-swallowed 
prey. No black bass was ever caught on a 
rod under such conditions. Again, the trout 
feeds, from choice, upon its own young, the 
black bass does not. Surely this cannibalistic 
trait should stamp our mountain beauty in 
his speckled pride as the “ hog of the waters,” 
a title unjustly conferred by some anglers on 
the black bass. 


Wm. C. Harris. 
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this department. 


OUTING, 


OuTING maintains a special department, in charge 
of competent persons, with elaborately compiled data 
and information, to furnish advice and help to subscribers 
to OuTinc in the planning of vacation, hunting, fishing, 


photographing, or pleasure trips. 


No charge is made for information or advice, and 
every subscriber to OuTING is invited to write freely to 
Subscribers are also invited to send 
information of desirable routes or trips. It is desired to 


make this department of extreme value to every one. 


Address, Outinc INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


NEW YOR KH 








The 

Pioneer 

Limited. 
Famous 
Train 
of 
the 
World. 


Chicago—St. Paul—Minneapolis. 
THE ST. PAUL ROAD. 
(Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.) 


Equipment and Service 
Unequaled 


All Coupon Ticket Agents sell tickets via 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, 
Cuicaco, It 





FOR SHOOTERS AND 
FISHERMEN 


The new 1go1 edition of ‘‘Shooting and 
Fishing Along the Line of the Great Northern 
Railway ”’ is without an equal amongst books 
of this class. It is handsomely bound in 
colored covers, of new and attractive design. 
It is printed on fine plate paper, in two colors, 
is beautifully illustrated with photographs 
reproduced in half-tone, and is in all respects 
a magnificent specimen of the printer’s art. 

Complete information is given about all 
sorts and conditions of sport, from lion and 
grizzly bear to ‘‘ cotton tails,’’ and including 
every fish that swims in the many lakes and 
rivers of the wide Northwestern states. 

All the little details of lakes, boats, bait, 
distances, etc., have been carefully compiled 
by practical sportsmen, and will be found a 
great convenience to anyone planning a trip. 
A new map of Minnesota in three colors is 
bound into each book. 

The hunter or fisherman who is the fortunate 
possessor of this encyclopedia of sport in the 
Northwest needs no further guide to tell him 
where to go a-fishing or shooting. By mail 
for 6 cents from F. L. Whitney, general pas- 
senger and ticket agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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“tT IS A WINDLESS DREAMY MORNING, (See "One November Day’s Shooting,” page 142.) 
RICH WITH THE MAGIC OF INDIAN SUMMER” 





